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REMEMBER BAKER 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


APTAIN Remember Baker was one of the three 
foremost leaders of the Green Mountain Boys of 
Vermont. The other two were Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner. Baker came of families, all originally English, 
which had been restless pioneers in a new land for a 
century before he was born. John Baker, his grand- 
father, emerges clearly in the town histories as a mem- 
ber of a group of settlers who in the year 1673 had 
been led by a dissenting minister into the wilderness of 
Central Connecticut, establishing themselves at Wood- 
bury, in Litchfield County. John’s father was prob- 
ably Joshua of New London, the son of Alexander, the 
original immigrant, who landed at Boston in 1635 in 
the ship Elizabeth and Ann. 
According to the records, John Baker joined the 
Woodbury settlers about 1702, and here in 1712 the 
father of Captain Remember, also named Remember, 
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was born. A year or two later we find the family mov- 
ing out of the settlement into what was then called the 
“Shepaug Wilderness”— now the town of Roxbury, 
Connecticut. Here the new settlers “built a small fort 
for security against the Indians, to which they resorted 
at night,”*—a fort that may have been standing in 
Captain Remember’s boyhood. It was probably not 
unlike the one that he and Ira Allen built long after- 
wards at the falls of the Winooski. 

Among the neighbors of the Bakers in this wilder- 
ness settlement were two other restless but energetic 
and vigorous pioneer families, the Warners, and the 
Allens. In 1736 Joseph Allen married Mary Baker, 
daughter of John Baker, and their oldest son was 
Ethan Allen. In the same year the first Remember 
Baker married Tamar Warner, an aunt of Colonel 
Seth Warner. Their son, Remember Baker, and Ethan 
Allen, who were thus first cousins, were both born in 
1737, though Ethan was a few months older than 
Remember. We do not know the exact date of Re- 
member’s birth but he was baptized on June 19, 1737. 
Colonel Seth Warner, also a first cousin of Baker, was 
six years his junior. It is interesting to think of the 
three outstanding leaders of the Green Mountain Boys, 
the Captain, the Colonel and the General, so closely 
associated in later years, as companions and playmates 
in their boyhood.’ 

Pioneer Connecticut in those days furnished an en- 


1 William Cothren, The History of Ancient Woodbury, Connecticut 
(Waterbury, 1854), 273- 

2 Cothren, in his History of Woodbury, asserts that although the 
Allen family moved early to Cornwall, Ethan lived with his Baker rela- 
tives at Roxbury during part of his boyhood. 
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vironment calculated to train hardy youngsters in all 
the arts of the frontier. All three of the future leaders 
became men of extraordinary physique, possessed of 
great strength and endurance. And they were not with- 
out considerable schooling. Baker’s letters of later 
years—the few that have been preserved —if the 
spelling was somewhat original, were expressed with 
vigor and directness. We know also that there must 
have been even in these primitive communities a vig- 
orous intellectual life centered, of course, in the church. 
Many a powerful intellect in the early days was whetted 
upon the grit of controversy originating with the Puri- 
tans and formulated by Jonathan Edwards. 

Allen and Baker, trained in this school, were both 
revolters from many of the accepted beliefs of the time. 
Allen’s writings on religious subjects are well known. 
Baker’s intellectual pioneering was to subject him, in 
a later year, to the severity of the “Blue Laws” of Con- 
necticut. He and Zimri Allen (a brother of Ethan) 
were arrested in 1773° for blasphemy, and responded 
hotly to the charge made by Constable Buell in a let- 
ter to the Connecticut Courant on June 1 of that year, 

. we uttered some words [they wrote] that might be con- 
strued satyrical against doctrines that some sectaries of chris- 
tians believe to be sacred, yet we are rationally certain that 
many of the pulpit thumpers themselves in their solemn ad- 
dresses, much more blaspheme the perfections and moral char- 
acter of the God of Nature than we do. Indeed, according to 
our conceptions of God, we spake nothing irreverently of him; 
for we are not believers in the eternity and essential divinity 


of Christ, as consisting of the essence of God, but are Anti- 
Trinitarians. And as the said Buell is of a narrow and con- 


3 Connecticut Courant, April 27, 1773- 
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tracted disposition and capacity, he views such principles as his 
nurses and ghostly teachers have beat into his head as the 
standard of religion, and everything that is sacred; and being 
sparingly stocked with intelligence, and largely stocked with 
zeal and superstition, together with personal prejudice, over 
balanced his noddle and by the instigation of the devil was 
moved to publish us in the Connecticut Courant No. 435, as 
being notorious for blasphemous expressions. . . . 


We have, then, growing up in the wilderness of 
Connecticut, leaders of extraordinary physical virility 
and intellectual independence, bold woodsmen, dar- 
ing explorers, skilful hunters, natural born leaders of 
men. The early life of none of them could have been 
easy or soft. This was particularly true of Baker, be- 
cause his father lost his life in the very year that young 
Remember was born, accidentally shot by a hunting 
companion at the age of twenty-six. We have few facts 
concerning his early boyhood save that he was “put to 
the care of a master to learn the joiners’ trade.”* 

The documentary record of the youth, surprising in 
its completeness, begins when he reached the age of 
eighteen. This was in the year 1755, at the begin- 
ning of the French and Indian Wars, when the stout 
frontiersmen of Connecticut and Massachusetts were 
called upon to move against the French at Lake George. 
We find, according to the record in the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office at Hartford, that Baker enlisted on Sep- 
tember 11, for this campaign, serving until Novem- 
ber 24 in the company of Captain Eldad Lewis of 
Southington.° 


* Abby Maria Hemenway, Ed., Vermont Historical Gazetteer (Bur- 
lington, Vermont, 1867), 1, Part 2, 766. 


5 The records show that Baker served in 1755 in “the expedition 
against Crown Point.” 
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In the four years of struggle that followed, we find 
young Baker serving each year. It was a time when 
the settlers, fearful of attacks from the north, fought 
every summer, worked every winter. 

In the attack in 1758 upon Fort Ticonderoga, where 
Montcalm was fortified, we have evidence that Baker, 
now twenty-one years old and a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, was with the small advance party of volunteers, 
commanded by Israel Putnam. Lord Howe, the idol 
of the army, was killed at the first exchange of shots. 
The Gazetteer gives a vivid account of what followed: 

Putnam and Baker, and their brave men in whose midst he 
fell, resolved to avenge his death; and, with the fury of tigers, 
cut their way obliquely through the French ranks, then turned 
and charged them in the rear, and with the aid of some others 
who rushed to their assistance, slew some 300 of the party on 
the spot, and captured 148 prisoners. . . . The intrepidity and 


courage of young Baker on the above occasion, gained him 
much applause in the army... .° 


With the close of the war there dawned a great 
new epoch in the history of New England. Settlers 
from Connecticut began to migrate northward into 
what was then known as the New Hampshire grants. 

We find Baker arriving at Arlington in 1764. It 
was in territory even then bitterly disputed between 
the colonies of New Hampshire and New York — New 
York claiming to the Connecticut River, New Hamp- 
shire to the shores of Lake Champlain. The Governor 
of New Hampshire, energetically asserting his rights, 
had granted the land at Arlington to a number of pro- 
prietors on July 28, 1761; but there was apparently 
no settlement in the town until 1763. It was covered 


® Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 1, Part 2, 766. 
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with a dense primeval forest. “A rude road North 
and South, had been constructed, passable for an ox 
team.”* 

It was along this “rude road,” that Baker in the 
following spring returned with his little family. He 
had been married five years before, April 3, 1760, to 
Desire Hurlbut, a descendant of one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of Woodbury. His family consisted of his son Ozi, 
then about three years old, and probably his daughter 
Rema, still younger. 

At the first Proprietors’ meeting after Baker’s ar- 
rival in 1764, it was voted “that the Proprietors will 
give fifty acres of land to any man who will set up a 
Grist-Mill on a stream about East from Simon Bur- 
ton’s dwelling house and about one hundred rods dis- 
tant, if said Mill be up and fit to grind by the first 
day of Nov. 1765.”° 

Baker at once accepted the offer and began the ar- 
duous task of hewing a place in the forest, damming 
a boisterous stream, building a log house for his young 
family and at the same time securing enough food, by 
hunting and fishing, and by primitive planting on new 
cleared land, to give them sustenance. One may visit 
to-day the scene of his labors in what is now the pleas- 
ant village of East Arlington. The dam which he 
built (or which he began) still stands, but the orig- 
inal mill, the first in Vermont north of Bennington, 
was burned and rebuilt. Here Baker lived for the 
next six years, sawing the timber and grinding the 
grain of the new settlement. 


7 Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 1, Part 1, 122. 
8 Jbid., 1, Part 1, 123. 
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Pioneers continued to come in from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, new grants were being made, and new 
settlements opened. It was Baker who persuaded his 
cousins Ethan and Ira Allen and Seth Warner to seek 
their fortunes in the New Hampshire Grants. The 
Allens at once became outstanding leaders, Ethan in 
the troubled affairs at Bennington, while Ira joined 
Baker in exploring and surveying the wilderness of 
the north. From Ira’s autobiography we have many 
glimpses of the bold and adventurous character of 
Baker. Here is an account of his attack upon a bear 
with a hatchet: 


Baker had also a singular encounter. He found it necessary 
to measure a line a short distance over a high ridge. He took 
the fore end of the chain, rally sticks and hatchet, with his 
compass with which he was much incumbered. As he went 
down the hill, he saw at the root of a tree, some signs as though 
there were racoons there. As he came close to the tree he dis- 
covered a bear’s paws in the hollow. The bear attempting to 
come, Baker dropped his compass etc., and took his hatchet in 
both hands; but in attempting to bring it back for a blow, he 
was prevented by a bush, when coming forward, faster than he 
expected, instead of striking her in the head, struck her in the 
neck. She started back with difficulty and Baker got out the 
hatchet, for it was in her neck to the helve, and had cut some 
large blood vessels. Every time Baker could get a stroke at 
her, he did, till she bled to death. He then got the body out of 
the tree, skinned and hung up the meat. Thus ended the ad- 
ventures of the day.° 


Allen incidentally gives a glimpse of the endurance of 
the Vermont pioneers in the face of hardship. Having 
run out of provisions, Allen remarks that, 


® James B. Wilbur, Ira Allen, Founder of Vermont: 1751-1814 (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1928), 1, 11-12. 
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Baker, being an old soldier in the former French war, thought 
to drive me out of the woods to bring provisions from Castle- 
ton, by saying he could live very well on fresh bear meat, with- 
out bread, salt or sauce, three days to accomplish our business. 
Then I answered if he could live so, I could. Neither would 
be the first to give back; and we got supplies of said bear meat 
roasted, and ate for three days, completed our business and re- 
turned to Castleton. 


In 1770 the conflict with the New York land specu- 
lators, which had been more or less quiescent for sev- 
eral years, suddenly became acute. It was plain that 
the New Yorkers were determined to dispossess the 
Green Mountain settlers of the lands they had already 
purchased from the New Hampshire grantees. In 
June the ejectment trials were held at Albany, and 
the cases went against the settlers, the court refusing 
even to hear their cases. Ethan Allen, who was pres- 
ent, remarked belligerently that “the gods of the val- 
leys are not the gods of the hills.” 

The attempts that were at once instituted to dis- 
possess them of their homes, drove the Green Moun- 
tain men to desperation. “To acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of the New York court meant financial ruin. To 
resist the enforcement of the decision practically meant 
revolution.””” 

They decided that if necessary they would fight for 
their rights. As James Truslow Adams points out, 
“Connecticut of all the colonies had been the most in- 
dependent and the most averse to suffering the ex- 
ercise of any imperial control.” And these men were 

1° Walter Hill Crockett, Vermont, the Green Mountain State (New 
York, 1921), 1, 334- 


11 James Truslow Adams, Revolutionary New England (Boston, 
1923), 258. 
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mostly from Connecticut. They were impatient of any 
authority; they had a profound devotion to local self- 
government: the town meeting was the symbol of their 
liberty. They looked upon the government of New 
York where all the local officers were appointed by the 
central executive authority in New York City with sus- 
picion, tinged with contempt. They regarded the land 
tenancy system maintained by the patroons as a species 
of servitude; and the thought of being brought under 
it was intolerable to them. The difficulty in securing 
their rights, as between the authorities of the two colo- 
nies, both representing the British Crown, also had the 
effect of making them question the justice of the Crown 
itself. There were no fiercer rebels at the outbreak 
of the revolutionary war than these men of the hills 
of Vermont. 

In order to meet the efforts of the New York au- 
thorities to dispossess them, they formed a loose mili- 
tary organization called the Green Mountain Boys, with 
Ethan Allen as colonel commandant, and Seth Warner, 
Remember Baker, and Robert Cochran as captains, and 
they met cvery effort of the New Yorkers to evict 
them with fierce reprisals. They drove off the New 
York surveyors and dispossessed settlers who had 
been placed on the land by the New York claimants. 
In this resistance Ethan Allen and Remember Baker 
were conspicuous leaders. We find records in plenty 
in New York colonial reports, as in Vermont memoirs, 
of the unsparing violence of the attacks of the New 
York officers on the one hand and of the fierce oppo- 
sition of the pioneer settlers on the other. One of the 
dispossessed New Yorkers, a man named Hutchison, 
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deposed before Justice McNaughton that Allen and 
Baker had “kindled four fires on the logs of his house,” 
saying that they were resolved to make a burnt sacri- 
fice to the gods of the world, that Allen and Baker had 
held clubs over his head, commanding him to leave 
the land, that they had poured “horrible curses” upon 
the King, the Governor, the Council, the Assembly, 
and the laws, asserting that if any constable attempted 
to arrest them they would kill him. “Go your way 
now,” they had declared, according to this deposition, 
“and complain to that damned scoundrel, your Gov- 
ernor.” 

Complain these settlers and surveyors certainly did, 
and loudly, so that we find the New York authorities 
on December 9, 1771, issuing a proclamation offering 
the sum of twenty pounds for the apprehension of Al- 
len, Baker, Cochran, and others charged with felony 
and rioting. It was promptly met by a satirical counter- 
proclamation signed by Ethan Allen, Remember Baker, 
and Robert Cochran, offering a reward for the appre- 
hension of the New Yorkers whom the Green Moun- 
tain Boys held chiefly responsible for their woes, a docu- 
ment characteristic of the untamable spirit of these 
pioneers: 

Whereas, James Duane and John Kempe,” of New York, 
have by their menaces and threats greatly disturbed the public 
peace and repose of the honest peasants of Bennington, and the 
settlements to the northward, which peasants are now and 
ever have been in the peace of God and the King, and are 


patriotic and liege subjects of George III. Any person that will 
apprehend these common disturbers, viz, James Duane and 


12 Kempe was attorney-general of New York, Duane a prominent 
lawyer who was himself largely interested in the Vermont lands. 
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John Kempe, and bring them to Landlord Fay’s at Benning- 
ton, shall have fifteen pounds for John [ James(? )] Duane and 
ten pounds for John Kempe, paid by 
Ethan Allen 
Remember Baker 
Robert Cochran * 


The New York authorities finally determined to 
make an example of one of the “rioters.” They chose 
Remember Baker, because he seems to have been the 
boldest and most out-spoken of the “rebels” who was 
also an actual settler, and because he lived far removed 
from the more populous settlement at Bennington 
where defenders might easily be aroused. 

The New York official who was charged with the 
task, Justice Munro, laid his plans with care. He had, 
learned in advance through a spy, a man named Wil- 
loughby, who called at the mill at Arlington, that 
Captain Baker “was somewhat careless and secure.” 

A little before daylight, on March 21, Justice Munro, 
with Constable Stevens and a party of New Yorkers, 
having ridden a good part of the night, surrounded 
Baker’s house. The family, consisting only of Baker 
and his wife and children, were asleep. According to 
Ethan Allen’s somewhat flamboyant accounts written 
for the Connecticut Courant they “did with Axes for- 
cibly Break and Enter . . . and with Weapons of 
Death, spread Destruction round the Room, cutting 
with Swords and bruising with Fire Arms and Clubs 

. —swearing by G—d he would have Baker 
dead or alive and that he would Burn the House, Baker, 
Wife and Children and all the Effects.”™* 


18 Crockett, History of Vermont, 343. 


14 April 28 and June 2, 1772. The two accounts of Allen vary some- 
what in detail. 
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Baker, springing from his bed in his night clothes, 
and seizing a broad axe, made desperate resistance. 
He was wounded by severe sword strokes, one thumb 
being cut off. His wife and son, who according to 
the story as it was told in the writer’s family, also de- 
fended themselves valiantly, were both injured, his 
wife so seriously that she never fully recovered the 
use of one arm. As Allen describes it, “they barbar- 
ously Cut said Baker’s Wife across the Head and Neck, 
and Cut a great Gash in her Cheek, and also cut a 
great Gash in the Arm of a Boy of said Baker’s who 
was about twelve years old.” Baker still fighting, 
sprung up the stairs to the attic, “thinking thereby,” 
as Allen relates, “to draw the murderers after him and 
so give his family in their wounded circumstances a 
better opportunity to save themselves.” Here, with 
his axe, he burst a board from the gable end of his 
house and leaped out into a snow bank, which “took 
him in to his middle.” The attackers immediately 
pounced upon him, bound him with ropes and put him 
into an open sleigh.” Allen relates that Baker, though 
suffering great loss of blood, “in a voice according to 
his strength called for his clothes as he was yet naked 
from his bed.” These were denied him, and the party 
at once set out through the woods for Albany, a dis- 
tance of some fifty miles. Two neighbors, Caleb Hen- 
derson and John Whiston, attempted to rescue Baker, 
but Whiston was promptly captured and taken with the 
party. Henderson escaped, rode hard to Bennington, 
and gave the alarm. 


15 In one account Allen says “they fastened Baker on a Horse.” 
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Munro, fortunately for Baker, made the mistake of 
stopping for a rest as soon as he had crossed the New 
York line. Here the Green Mountain men, riding 
as for their lives, came upon them.” Munro’s party, 
terrified by the attack and knowing well the reputa- 
tion of the men of the Grants, immediately fled. As 
Munro said afterwards in a pathetic report, “they all 
run into the woods when they ought to have resisted.””’ 
Munro and Stevens were captured but soon released. 
Baker was so exhausted from loss of blood that it was 
necessary, after his wounds were dressed — “he fainted 
away three times” says Allen— for one of the rescu- 
ing party to ride on the same horse with him to keep 
him from falling. It is a commentary upon the en- 
durance of the man that after having been wounded 
and carried for hours, nearly naked, in Vermont winter 
weather, he should have survived at all. 

The attackers appear also to have taken everything 
of value from Baker’s house, leaving his wounded fam- 
ily with nothing but the ruins of their home. Seth 
Warner a little later attempted to recover Baker’s treas- 
ured rifle from Justice Munro. When Munro re- 
sisted, Warner struck him over the head with his cut- 
lass, felling the magistrate to the ground, but as Ira 

16 The names of the men who rescued Baker are given in a report by 
Esquire Munro to the Governor of New York, April 15, 1772, as fol- 
lows: Joseph Bradley, Lemuel Bradley, Jesse Sawyer, Isaac Vannonum, 
Abel Castle Jun., Curtiss Hawley, Elisha Sherman, Filow Hurlbut, Abijah 
Hurd, Ebenezer Wallis, John Whiston, Austin Sella, Justice Sherwood, 


and Caleb Henderson. E. B. O’Callaghan, Ed., The Documentary History 
of the State of New York (Albany, 1851), IV, 472. 


17 Documentary History of New York, 1, 472. 
18 Allen has him, in one account, taken home in a sleigh. 
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Allen remarks, “his thick hat, hair, and skull saved 
his brains, and broke Warner’s sword.” 

It is significant of the temper of the Green Moun- 
tain men at that time that the town of Poultney should 
have voted to give Warner a hundred acres of land 
“for his valor in cutting the head of Esquire Munro, 
the Yorkite.” 

Baker was so well known as a leader, and so highly 
regarded, that the attack upon him inflamed the feel- 
ing of the settlers. As Ethan Allen commented in the 
Connecticut Courant: 


Mr. Baker has ever been of a Patriotic turn of Mind, a Man 
of Courage and Integrity and well beloved in that Country, 
for which Reason the Yorkers have indicted him as a rioter and 
it was under that Pretence they took him as above recited; it is 
said their Orders were to take him, dead or alive, but the 
Country are so enraged, if they make another Trial for him, 
they will be sent back dead or alive.” 


All the settlements were now in more or less open 
rebellion. Munro said in a report to Governor Tryon 
of New York, that the rioters, as he called them, were 
“listing men daily . . . and thus strike terror into the 
whole country.” He declares “he is almost wore out 
with Watching.”™ We find Baker, recovering from his 
wounds, more active and violent than ever. We have 
a report of an attack in May, led by him, on Willoughby, 
the spy who had betrayed him. 

Neither side, indeed, had any idea of surrendering, 


19 Ira Allen, “The Natural and Political History of the State of Ver- 
mont,” in Collections, Vermont Historical Society, 1 (Montpelier, 1870), 
350. 

20 Connecticut Courant, April 28, 1772. 


21 Documentary History of New York, tv, 472. 
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or even of compromising. The New York surveyors, 
the representatives of the hated speculators, continued 
to appear in the Grants. In the fall of 1772, Baker 
and Ira Allen, making their way up the Onion River 
past the present site of the city of Burlington, came 
upon the camp of such a party, captured two men, and, 
what was worse, took all of their stores. Afterwards, 
meeting Stevens, the leader of the party, with four of 
his men and ten Indians, a bloody encounter was nar- 
rowly averted. “Stevens,” as Ira Allen relates in his 
autobiography, “came up the bank with a hatchet in 
his hand, with large pistols in his pocket, and made 
toward Baker, brandishing his hatchet. Baker opened 
his breast, inviting him to strike if he dared.” The 
Indians of the party fled, and Baker and Allen released 
their captives on condition that they leave the country 
atonce. Stevens’ affidavit regarding the incident, made 
upon his return, bristling with extreme statements, was 
not calculated to improve the feeling among the New 
York authorities. 

Incidentally, Stevens’ report gives us one of the 
two personal descriptions we have of Remember Baker, 
“4 tall, slim fellow with a sandy complection.” The 
other description is from a Connecticut document in 
which he is described as “about five feet nine or ten 
inches high, pretty well set, something freckled in his 
face.”** It is unfortunate that there is no contempo- 
rary portrait of any one of the three chief leaders of 
the Green Mountain Boys— Ethan Allen, or Warner, 
or Baker. 


22 Connecticut Courant, April 27, 1773- 
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In the following year, 1773, we find the energetic 
Allens and Baker organizing the Onion River land 
company and purchasing large tracts of the unsurveyed 
wilderness north and west of the Green Mountains. 
They had themselves become land speculators! An 
advertisement of their property appears in the Con- 
necticut Courant of Hartford, of May 25, 1773. It 
reads in part: 

Lately purchased by Allens and Baker’s company, a large 
tract of Land, situated both sides the mouth of Onion River, 
and stretching westerly on Lake Champlain containing about 


forty-five thousand acres, and sundry lesser parcels of land 
further up the said river. 


That summer Baker and Ira Allen made a perma- 
nent settlement on this new land. “Baker,” says the 
Gazetteer, “brought his family along with him, con- 
sisting of his wife and three children, which was the 
first English family that ever settled in Colchester.”” 
Young Ira Allen, then unmarried, lived with them. 
Just at the Falls, across from the present city of Bur- 
lington, they built a stout blockhouse. “It was con- 
structed of hewn timber, two stories high, with 32 
portholes in the upper story, and was well furnished 
with arms and ammunition, and called Fort Fred- 
erick.” It was built quite frankly “as a protection 
from Indians and Yorkers,” Baker and Allen undoubt- 
edly regarding the Yorkers as quite as dangerous as 
the savages. 

23 Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 1, Part 2, 760. Remember Baker has 
been variously credited with having two, three and five children. The 


writer is able to find positive records of only two: Ozi and Rema. 
*4 [bid., 1, Part 2, 760. 
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There can be no doubt that Baker and Allen were 
well prepared, should their rights be attacked, to make 
stern resistance. Baker was an experienced soldier, 
and from several references to him, in Allen’s journals 
and elsewhere, we know that he was highly expert in 
the use of rifle and cutlass. As Allen says, Baker “was 
a curious marksman. He always kept his musket in 
the best order possible.” He had among his later pos- 
sessions a remarkably fine powder horn with his name 
engraved on one side of it: 

Remember Baker 
Bennington, Vt. 
Ye Sept. 9, 1774. 

On the other side were carved a swan, a running 
deer, and a seated owl. This powder horn, which he 
had with him when he was shot by the Indians, was 
taken by one of the attacking party. Some weeks later 
the Indian himself was killed by the colonial troops, 
and the powder horn was sent back to Vermont, to 
be given to Remember’s son, Ozi. It soon disappeared. 
I remember well of hearing, in my boyhood, of that 
powder horn, and the often expressed wonder as to 
what had become of it. In the fall of 1928 it was re- 
covered by John Spargo, president of the Vermont 
Historical Society. It had been concealed in the raft- 
ers of an old house at Enosburg Falls for more than 
one hundred and fifty years. Excepting a few let- 
ters among the Schuyler Papers, it is the only actual 
possession of Remember Baker so far as I know that 
is still in existence. It is now a permanent exhibit in the 
museum at Bennington. 
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The labor connected with the construction of such 
a fort as that at the Falls of the Onion [Winooski] 
River must have been prodigious. It is the labor, in- 
deed, of these bold men that always seems to have 
been more heroic, even, than their valor in war. No 
roads existed north of Castelton, Baker and Allen hav- 
ing gone down the lake in boats. That summer and 
autumn they cut a road seventy miles through the 
wilderness, in order that settlers and supplies might 
reach the Onion River. The present main highway 
from Castleton by way of Middlebury and Vergennes 
closely follows the rude road opened by Allen and 
Baker. 

In the process of these operations Baker and Allen, 
and other Green Mountain Boys continued their bitter 
conflict with the “Yorkers.” In August (1773) they 
attacked a settlement of Scotchmen on Otter Creek, and 
according to affidavits in the New York colonial rec- 
ords, destroyed their houses, burned their haystacks, 
and pulled down a new grist mill, breaking the stones 
in pieces. When asked by what authority they acted 
“Baker replied that they lived out of the Bounds of 
the Law, and holding up his gun said that was his 
Law” and that they “were resolved never to allow any 
Persons claiming under New York to settle in that 
part of the Province, but that if the Deponent would 
join them they would give him lands for nothing.” 
On another occasion we find Baker and others of the 
“disturbers” setting up a “court” to try a New York 
settler: 


25 Documentary History of New York, tv, 514. 
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That soon afterwards Remember Baker, principall, erected 
what they called the Judgment Seat and Ethan Allen having 
made a Harangue to the Mobb, the said Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner, Remember Baker and Robert Cockran took their 
Seats as Judges . . . That the said Remember Baker and many 
of his Bystanding adherents insisted on giving the deponent 
Corporal punishment and having him whipped . . . That the 
said Ethan Allen and Remember Baker told the deponent that 
if he disliked their proceedings he might seek Redress in any 
Manner he saw fit; that he might take their Methods if he 
saw fit, or apply to Government if he tho’t fit: That they 
damned the Government, said they valued not the Govern- 
ment nor even the Kingdom; That force was force in what- 
ever Hands, and that they had force and power sufficient to 
protect themselves against either.”* 


Punishment sometimes consisted in whipping the 
prisoner severely with beech twigs which the Green 
Mountain Boys with grim humor called the adminis- 
tration of the “Beech Seal.”*’ When Baker was asked 
what his authority was, in one instance, he held up 
his thumbless hand.” 

There was even a plan on foot, in case the New 
Yorkers sent soldiers into the Grants, as it was re- 
ported they intended to do, to ambush them and shoot 
the royal governor himself. So violent became the feel- 
ing that Governor Tryon finally sought a reconciliation, 
agreeing to discuss the difficulties with any delegation 
that the Green Mountain men might send except Allen, 
Baker, Cochran, Sevil, and Warner. Such a delegation 
was sent to New York that summer, but it carried a 


26 From a sworn statement in the Documentary History of New York, 
IV, 520-521. 

27 Ira Allen, “The Natural and Political History of the State of Ver- 
mont,” in Collections, Vermont Historical Society, 1, 346. 

28 Documentary History of New York, tv, 516. 
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powerful and defiant statement signed by the very men 
who had been proscribed! We need not minimize the 
rough realities of these pioneer conflicts. There is no 
doubt that the settlers were only a shade less violent than 
the New York constabulary, though they never equalled 
the savagery of the attack upon Baker and his family. 
They were hard-bitten, rough-hewn men, afraid of noth- 
ing, independent, contentious, enduring, warm in their 
loyalties, bitter in their enmities. It was out of such 
tough human material that the American nation was 
carved. 

Having made his settlement at the mouth of the 
Onion River, Baker began at once to clear land, build 
houses, and bring in new settlers. One of the first lots 
in what is now the city of Burlington was sold, in 1774, 
by Remember Baker to Stephen Lawrence. Baker in- 
duced some of his Connecticut relatives, among them 
Abel and Consider Hurlbut, his wife’s brothers, to settle 
in the town. 

All of these bold activities, accompanied by the de- 
termined and not at all gentle methods employed in 
driving out their surveyors, proved newly alarming to 
the New York land claimants. They appealed to the 
legislature at Albany, and on March 9, 1774, an act 
was passed declaring that “Allen, Warner, Baker, and 
others therein named (ringleaders as they were styled), 
should be regarded as convicted of felony in case they 
refused to surrender themselves to the authorities of 
New York within 70 days, and on such refusal they 
were to suffer death without benefit of clergy.” Gov- 
ernor Tryon issued a proclamation offering rewards of 
one hundred pounds each for apprehending Ethan Allen 
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and Remember Baker and fifty pounds each for Seth 
Warner, Robert Cochran, and others.” These threats 
and the price set on their heads in no way intimidated 
the Green Mountain men. An attack upon one was con- 
sidered an attack upon all. They held meetings at 
Manchester and Arlington and passed resolutions, 

. we will stand by and defend our friends and neighbors 
so indicted at the expense of our lives and fortunes . . . That 
for the future every necessary preparation be made, and that 
our inhabitants hold themselves in readiness at a minute’s warn- 
ing to aid and defend such friends of ours, who, for their merit 


to the great and general cause are falsely denominated riot- 
30 
ae 


The seven outlaws met the New York proclamation 
with one of their own, bitter, bold and sarcastic, and 
aimed directly at the Governor of New York: 

Be it known [they declared] to that despotic fraternity of 
law makers and law breakers that we will not be fooled or 
frightened out of our property . . . If we oppose civil officers in 
taking possession of our farms we are by these laws denominated 
felons; or if we defend our neighbors who have been indicted 
rioters, only for defending our property, we are likewise ad- 
juged felons. In fine, every opposition to their monarchial gov- 
ernment is deemed felony . . . 


This defiant response was signed by Ethan Allen, 
Remember Baker, and others. That such a handful of 
pioneer settlers should thus have defied the Governor 
and the legislature of the great Colony, is an amazing 
exemplification of the quality and spirit of the men who 
founded Vermont. 


*x * * 


29 Documentary History of New York, 1v, 526-527. 
3° Crockett, History of Vermont, 1, 366. 
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There is no telling how this bitter conflict might have 
resulted, what blood might have been spilt, if the war 
with England had not burst forth, sweeping all the 
lesser colonial quarrels into the background. No men 
sprang to arms more promptly than the Green Moun- 
tain pioneers. It was only three weeks after the battle 
of Lexington that Ethan Allen and his men were at the 
gates of Fort Ticonderoga. In organizing his expedi- 
tion, Allen had sent a messenger summoning Baker to 
assist in the attack. Owing to the distance —it was a 
long way in those days from Bennington to Burlington 
—the summons was late in arriving. Baker, however, 
responded immediately, and like some Highland chief- 
tian gathered his clan and set out in boats for Crown 
Point. On the way up the lake they captured two small 
British boats containing soldiers bound for St. John’s to 
give the alarm. “Captain Warner and Baker,” says Ira 
Allen in his History, “appeared before Crown Point, 
nearly at the same time; the garrison having only few 
men surrendered without opposition.”” 

Ethan Allen and his men having now been formally 
organized by Congress as a “body of troops” called 
“Green Mountain Boys,”” were for an immediate in- 
vasion of Canada. They believed that a prompt attack 
similar to that upon Ticonderoga would bring about the 
fall of Montreal. They were undoubtedly right; but 
the Continental Congress, distraught with many prob- 
lems, hesitated and delayed. In the meantime the 


51 Ira Allen, “The Natural and Political History of the State of Ver- 
mont,” in Collections, Vermont Historical Society, 1, 363-364. 

32 Archives of the State of New York, 1, 16. Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner were denominated “Field officers” and Remember Baker the 
ranking captain. 
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British were assembling troops at St. John’s and there 
were wild rumors of an attack from the north. The 
Indians of the powerful Six Nations were restless: it 
was not certain whether they would side with the British 
or with the colonial revolutionaries. More definite in- 
formation was immediately necessary, and on July 13, 
Captain Remember Baker was sent northward at the 
head of a scouting party to discover, if possible, the sit- 
uation of the enemy. “His service in the French and 
Indian War and his activity as a leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys, had added experience to a naturally 
bold and resolute character, which fitted him well for 
such a task.””* 

It was country well known to him, but the hardships 
and dangers attendant upon scouting in the wilderness 
of the Canadian border at that time were serious. Two 
of his men were taken prisoner, but he could report upon 
his return to Ticonderoga that “the Regulars were in- 
trenched at St. John’s with twelve cannon mounted, and 
four hundred and fifty men; that they keep scouts out 
in a large birch canoe.”** 

While Baker was away on this scouting expedition, 
General Schuyler had, on July 18, assumed command 
of the colonial forces on Lake Champlain. A New 
Yorker of the New Yorkers, he was naturally suspi- 
cious of the Green Mountain men, especially of leaders 
like Allen and Baker, who had so recently been out- 
lawed by the legislature at Albany. General Schuyler 
had himself been active in the defense of the New York 

33 Crockett, History of Vermont, 1, 494. 


34 Peter Force, Ed., American Archives: Fourth Series, 1 (Washing- 
ton, 1839), 1735- 
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land claims: and he considered the Green Mountain 
men, while brave enough, as undisciplined and insub- 
ordinate. The privates “had an idea of perfect equality 
with their officers.” “Under their title [Green Moun- 
tain Boys],” as Lossing remarks in his Life of Schuyler, 
“he had known, for several years, 2 set of rioters and 
lawless men, who had denied the authorities of his prov- 
ince.” Nevertheless, Captain Baker’s knowledge of the 
country and of the Indians, as well as his daring, was 
such that General Schuyler, who was most anxious re- 
garding the situation in Canada, ordered him to return 
at once and endeavor to discover whether the British 
were preparing for an attack. It is an evidence of the 
confusion and disorganization of the colonial troops at 
that time that we find Baker, though ready to start im- 
mediately, held back by a lack of the simplest provisions. 
We have an original letter from him written at Crown 
Point, July 28 —three days after he returned from his 
first scouting expedition —to General Schuyler at Ti- 
conderoga: 

Sir, may it please your honner I am hindered from prosuing 
my scout for want of flower . . . as to ammunition I can have 


it hear. When the flower comes I must wait until it can be 
Baked into Biscake unless some could be sent.** 


He evidently secured the “biscake” for he started at 
once, creeping northward with his men. They probably 
moved mostly at night, and at break of day drew their 
boat up into some inlet, with the utmost care not to 
leave a sign to warn the cunning savages, who, they 
knew, were scouting for the British command at St. 
John’s. The dense forest which covered all these lands 


3° Schuyler Papers in the New York Public Library. 
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furnished them ample protection, but they could have 
lighted no fire and made no sound. We may think of 
one or more of them lying in the thick bushes near the 
river bank, listening and watching for prowling Indians. 

During the first week Baker sent two reports by mes- 
senger to General Schuyler. Both of them, preserved 
among the Schuyler Papers, are stained and partly illeg- 
ible, looking much as though they had been dropped 
into Lake Champlain. With the first he sent back two 
prisoners he had taken, and in the second he reports 
what the Indians told him regarding the situation at 
St. John’s, “the regulars were building two schooners of 
16 guns each and would set sail within 20 days.” He 
also takes the liberty—a liberty which was probably 
resented — of advising General Schuyler to build two’ 
batteries at Windmill Point with four cannon on each 
side to hinder the regulars from passing Crown Point. 
By Sunday, August 6, they had penetrated to St. John’s 
itself. We have a report from Baker to General Schuy- 
ler giving an account of his adventures. “Sunday night,” 
he wrote, “I lay within hearing of the Sentries Crying 
all well and I heard the Indians have a Dance which 
Lasted Till one O’clock at which Time they Concluded 
with a Loud Yell.” 

The next Thursday, the tenth of August, Baker is 
again at Ticonderoga, writing the report referred to. 
He tells General Schuyler that “to the Best of my Dis- 
coverment . . . there were Two Schooners or other 
War Like Vessels a Building there.” THe also says that 
there, 


. is an Intrenchment and on the South End five Cannon 
Mounted: the East Side I could not see so Plain: the Pickets 
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are about Ten or Twelve feat High and some Places Short 
Pickets Pointing at ones Breast in the front of the Intrench- 
ment. I counted five Battoes [batteaux] in the water and four 
on the Land one of which is Very Large . . . Their flag Stands 
in the front of the Barrack. I see several Birch Cannoes lying 
a Shore . . . I viewed where I Thought would be a Convenient 
Place to Land both men and Cannon Near St. John with 
Safety. 


Baker remained at Ticonderoga about a week. The 
fort, like that at Crown Point, was seething with unrest. 
While General Schuyler was plainly doing his best, there 
was bitter jealousy and suspicion between the New York 
officers and their men on the one hand, and the Con- 
necticut and Green Mountain volunteers on the other.” 

On August 17 General Schuyler left Ticonderoga for 
Albany to confer with the Indian chiefs, leaving General 
Montgomery in command. A day or two later, prob- 
ably August 19, Baker started from Crown Point on 
another scouting trip —the last he was ever to make. 
He went undoubtedly by order of General Montgomery, 
with a new boat and a party of four or five men. On 
Sunday, August 20, we know from a report made di- 
rectly to General Montgomery by a soldier named Peter 
Griffin on August 25°" that Baker was at the foot of Lake 
Champlain on the schooner Liberty. 

Griffin reports that he was chosen by Baker “to go 
with him to Canada.” The next morning, at daylight, 
they started northward down the river Sorel — Sorel 
being the name then applied to the Richelieu. Baker 
landed Griffin, accompanied by an Indian, on the west 

%® See Benson J. Lossing, Life and Times of Philip Schuyler (New 
York, 1872), 1, 363-368, 379. 

37 Griffin had returned to Ticonderoga on the preceding day, August 24. 
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side of the river with instructions that he scout to the 
northward toward St. John’s. Upon his return he was 
to be picked up by Baker near the Isle-aux-Noix. The 
last that Griffin saw of Baker on that early morning of 
Monday, August 21, he was proceeding “down the river 
Sorel, in a boat, to the Isle-aux-Noix” where, remarks 
Griffin, he “ did determine to intercept the scouts of the 
Regulars there.”** 

Griffin and the Indian went through the dense woods 
to a point “about 500 paces” from the British fortifica- 
tions where he could see the vessels that were in process 
of construction. Baker evidently wished in this way to 
confirm the information he had obtained two weeks be- 
fore. Griffin lay there all that night of Monday, Au- 
gust 21, returning through the woods the next day: 
When he arrived near the point where he was to meet 
Baker, he “saw ten Indians coming in a canoe from the 
east side of the river.” It may well have been the very 
party that attacked Baker. He immediately fled through 
the woods, returning to Lake Champlain. He remarked 
that the Indian who was with him “seemed exceedingly 
anxious for Captain Baker’s safety.” 

We know pretty accurately what happened after 
Baker and his party put Griffin and the Indian ashore. 
While his men were fully armed, it was undoubtedly 
their orders to avoid any conflict. Since Lexington and 
Ticonderoga, feeling on both sides had grown intense: 
but the colonial officers were anxious to avoid any con- 
flict until they were better prepared, especially with the 
Indians, whose allegiance stili hung in the balance. 


38 Force, American Archives: Fourth Series, 111, 670. 
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Baker’s tragic encounter with the Indians took place 
on August 22. Although there are some variations in 
the accounts, we know in detail what happened. We 
have the record of Baker’s cousin and nearest friend, Ira 
Allen, who must have heard the story directly from 
members of the party; we have also various accounts in 
New York and Canadian records. Allen tells us that 
Baker “cautiously landed at the bottom of a bay four 
miles above that island [Isle-aux-Noix], in the silent 
watch of the night.”*” Here he hid his boat, one of the 
narratives says, in a small creek.“ After proceeding 
northward for some distance he sat down on the river 
bank to sharpen the flint of his musket. As he sat there, 
he and his men suddenly heard paddles going cautiously 
in the water. Peering out through the trees they dis- 
covered a body of Indians headed toward St. John’s. 
They had found Baker’s boat and were taking it with 
them. Baker immediately stationed his men behind 
trees each ready with his musket. Baker told them 
not to fire unless he did. He himself hailed the In- 
dians, asking them, as Allen says, “in a friendly manner” 
to give up his boat. “There is no war,” he said, “be- 
tween the Indians and the Americans.” 

But these Indians, of the Caughnawaga tribe, were 
undoubtedly already committed to the British cause, and 
scouting in their interest.** Moreover they had stolen 


39 Ira Allen, “The Natural and Political History of the State of Ver- 
mont,” in Collections, Vermont Historical Society, 1, 365. The distance, 


however, could not have been four miles. 

*° Probably on the farm now owned by H. R. Fadden. 

*1 Colonel Guy Johnson reported to the Earl of Dartmouth October 
12, 1775: “. . . I detached from them about 100 Indians to serve as 
Scouts and covering parties to the Troops at St. John’s, which were then 
much exposed. These Indians had several Skirmishes with the New Eng- 
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his boat, and he knew well enough the danger he and his 
party were in with the country full of Indians and no 
means of making a quick return to Lake Champlain. 
When the captors would not give up their prize, Baker 
made a sharp demand, threatening to fire upon them. 
Immediately one of the Indians in the boat himself pre- 
pared to fire, and Baker, taking to a tree, swiftly raised 
his musket and drew the trigger. He “missed fire, 
owing to the sharpness of his flint, which hitched on 
the steel.” He recovered his piece immediately, but it 
was too late. At that instant the Indian fired, the shot 
entered Baker’s head, and he fell dead on the spot.” 
Baker’s men at once opened fire from behind the trees 
where they were hidden. Allen says that they wounded 
some of the Indians, one report asserts that they killed 
two of them.” The Indians at once paddled furiously 
away, and the men of Baker’s party fled through the 
woods, fearing pursuit as soon as the Indians could give 
the alarm. The grim events that followed are recount- 
ed by Ira Allen with Homeric directness and restraint. 
“The Indians returned and cut off Baker’s head, then 
landers, in one of which, they killed Captain Baker an Out Law of New 
York and a very daring and dangerous Rebel, who was returning to the 
Enemy with a particular State of the force ettc [sic] at St. Johns.” E. B. 


O’Callagham, Ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York (Albany, 1857), Vill, 636. 


42 A monument dedicated August 29, 1929, now marks the spot — as 
nearly as can be determined by documents and traditions. 


*8 The Journal of Colonel Guy Johnson under date of September 13, 
1775, gives the British version of the encounter: “The party [of Indians] 
at St. Johns continued to scout on Lake Champlain (within the limits 
prescribed) and on the 22d of August 4 Indians detached from a larger 
party seized a new barge with which the rebels were reconnoitering, 
which brought on a skirmish, wherein Capt. Baker a noted rebell was 
killed; whose head, together with his instructions, plans, etc. they brought 
into St. Johns. In this affair three Indians were wounded.” 
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carried it in triumph to St. John’s, where the British 
officers bought it and buried it; “* the body was likewise 
interred.” 

The circumstances of Baker’s death, and the spectacu- 
lar incidents connected x ith it, made a tremendous sen- 
sation in the colonies. As Allen says in his History, 
“Captain Baker was the first man killed in the north- 
ern department, and being a gentleman universally re- 
spected, his death made more noise in the country than 
the loss of a thousand men towards the end of the 
American war.”** The news, brought back to the fort 
on the Onion River, where Baker’s wife and children 
were living, and a compan: of New Hampshire troops 
was encamped, served to k’ dle anew the fighting spirit 
of the colonials. We fin ‘etter by an officer in the 
New York Service, date . -ptember 14, that reflects 
the feeling caused by Ba - «’s death: 


I am in perfect good he: .th, which I pray God to continue, 
till I can give a good account of Governor Carleton and his 
bloody backs. I call them so, not so much for the colour of 
their clothes, as for their base and savage conduct in suffering 
the head of the brave Captain Baker to be severed from his 
body, and fixed upon a pole at St. John’s, where it now re- 
mains, as a monument of their savage tempers, and an incentive 
to us bravely to revenge his death, or fall in the glorious at- 
tempt.*° 


On the other hand, General Schuyler was greatly 
alarmed. He feared that the shooting of the Indians, 
even though they themselves had killed Baker, would 


#4 One account s vs that this action of the British officers was due to 
the discovery amor Baker’s effects of a Masonic emblem. 


** Ira Allen, “T' Natural and Political History of the State of Ver- 
mont,” in Collectie | Vermont Historical Society, 1, 366. 


46 Force, Ameri Archives: Fourth § ries, 1, 709. 
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inflame the Six Nations against the revolutionary arms. 
He had been in Albany holding a conference with the 
Chiefs, aid he had come back to Ticonderoga on August 
30, not only anxious, but seriously ill. He had prob- 
ably not before heard of Bakér’s death, for General 
Montgomery reports it in a letter dated at Crown Point 
on August 30. Montgomery says in this letter: “. . . the 
four men who were with Baker are returned. They 
had fired on a party who were in possession of Baker’s 
boat which he had hid — they in return fired and killed 
Baker.”*’ In the same letter he refers to a messenger 
who had failed of his commission because of his “appre- 
hension of the Indians, Capt Baker having been killed 
at that time near the Isle-autx-Noix.” 

Schuyler was plainly both irritated and alarmed. He 
feared that the Indians, whose favor he had been so 
eagerly seeking, might be angered by the fact that sev- 
eral of them had been shot by Baker’s party. In let- 
ters which he wrote on the following day, August 31, 
to General Washington and to the Indian Commissioner 
at Albany, he threw all the blame on Baker. Here is 
his account: 

GENTLEMEN: Captain Baker, of the unenlisted Green 
Mountain Boys, having been heretofore employed by me on 
a scout to Canada, with the view only to gain intelligence, 
and with express orders not to molest the Canadians or In- 
dians, lately went into that country, without my leave, with a 
party of five men, and discovered a boat manned by an equal 
number of Indians . . . attempted to fire on them; but his gun 
missing, and he putting his head from behind the tree where 
he stood, in order to hammer his flint, re.zived a shot in his 
forehead, of which he immediately expire. . Upon which his 


‘T Schuyler Papers, New York Public Library. 
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party fired, and unfortunately killed two of the Indians. This 
event, my Canadian correspondent informs me, has induced 
some of the Indians of that tribe to join the regular forces at 
St. John’s. What the consequence of Baker’s imprudence will 
be is hard to foresee. It behooves us, however, to attempt to 
eradicate from the minds of the Indians any evil impressions 
they may have imbibed from this mortifying circumstance.“ 


He appealed also, and at once, in a speech to the 
chiefs and warriors of the Six Nations assuring them 
that it was “far from General Schuyler’s intention to 
pluck one hair from an Indian’s head, or to spill one 
drop of Indian blood.” 

In these communications General Schuyler not only 
absolves the Indians who stole Baker’s boat, shot him 
dead, and in their savagery cut off his head, but he also 
implies that Baker made his final scouting expedition 
without authority —a charge which, I believe, no one 
who has carefully examined all the facts can maintain. 

As I have already shown, General Schuyler was not 
at Ticonderoga when Baker left. He had gone to 
Albany, and General Montgomery, stationed at Crown 
Point, was in command. It is inconceivable that Baker 
should have gone off with a new boat belonging to the 
colonial army and a party of men, no doubt with am- 
munition and supplies, without authority — though it 
may not have been given by General Schuyler person- 
ally. Schuyler, indeed, does not say that Baker had 
no authority, but in several letters remarks precisely that 
Baker went “without my leave.” In General Mont- 
gomery’s letter of August 30, reporting Baker’s death 
—which I have already quoted—there is not the slight- 
est intimation that Baker and his men were without au- 


*8 Force, American Archives: Fourth Series, 1, 493. 
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thority. If General Montgomery had considered that 
Baker was acting contrary to orders, it is highly im- 
probable that he would have failed, in connection with 
an incident regarded as so serious, of referring to it in 
his letter to his chief. Moreover, it is definitely record- 
ed by Colonel Johnson in his diary, already quoted, that 
after Baker was killed the Indians brought his “instruc- 
tions” into St. John’s. 

But General Schuyler was playing for large stakes 
— the allegiance, or at least the neutrality, of the power- 
ful Indian tribes—and he no doubt felt it necessary 
(like any diplomat) to make his excuses and appeals as 
strong as possible. It would never do to admit, after his 
recent protestations of friendship at Albany, that he had 
been in any way connected with an encounter in which 
Indians had been killed by colonial soldiers. While he 
had been eager for Baker’s information—and knew 
well enough the dangers, and the possibilities of bloody 
encounters, involved in scouting, no matter how cau- 
tiously, in the enemy’s country — his only course was 
to deny responsibility for what finally happened. He 
even goes so far, in his report to the Indian Commis- 
sioners, and in the speech prepared for the Indian chiefs, 
as to suppress the fact that the Indians had been the 
aggressors, and stolen Baker’s boat. He actually makes 
it appear that Baker fired on them without provocation.” 

It would seem, therefore, that Baker’s real service in 
the face of great hardship and at the peril of his life, 

*® Although in his letter to General Washington on August 31, he 
makes it clear that he knew the real facts, for he says: “Baker . . . seeing 
some people in a boat belonging to us, attempted to fire on them” — 


though even here, he does not say that it was the boat which Baker him- 
self had been using and on which he depended for his safety. 
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deserved fairer treatment than it received from General 
Schuyler and from historians who have since accepted 
his reports without further investigation.” There was 
no doubt in the Green Mountains, or among the colonial 
forces generally, of Baker’s service or of his valor. 
The feeling in Vermont regarding him and his char- 
acter and services, is well summed up as follows: 


Thus fell Capt. Baker at the age of 35 [38], in the full 
vigor of his life and usefulness . . . Had he lived through the 
events of the Revolution and participated in them, as he doubt- 
less would, his courage and patriotism would have left his name 
not merely to be remembered in his own town, but engraven 
upon the page of history among the heroes and patriots of his 
country. He, too, like Green, or Putnam, or Marion, might 
have risen from his obscure life of industrial labor to have 
graced the annals of the Revolution. As an officer and soldier 
he was cool and deliberate, yet firm and resolute; as a man, 
kind and benevolent; and as a gentleman, respected and 
esteemed by all who knew him.” 


5 Even in the excellent history by Justin H. Smith, Our Struggle for 
the Fourteenth Colony (New York and London, 1907). 


53 Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 1, Part 2, 770. 

















THE RADICALISM OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 
FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


But the grand principles of iniquity, constantly 
abiding and reigning, from whence all proceeds, 
are all overlooked." 


ORN three years before Franklin, and dead seven- 

teen years before the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, Jonathan Edwards has always seemed to be- 
long to an earlier age. He has been called the last of 
the Calvinists, the black-hat Puritan, the preacher whose 
sermons were vivid with fire and brimstone, the terrible 
man who would condemn little children to hell. At best, 
in the nineteenth century, he has been a brilliant logician 
who argued away all freedom of the will, and an ex- 
treme idealist who carried immaterialism one step be- 
yond Bishop Berkeley. But gradually of recent years 
a better perspective has been reached, although the older 
image still remains. A modern critic’ still feels that 
some of the implications of his Calvinistic doctrine are 
“unspeakable.” And Professor Parrington, in spite of 
his liberalism, speaks of Edwards as “the last and great- 
est of the royal line of Puritan mystics.” 

The beginning of the misconception lies here — the 
great Puritans were not primarily mystics. Edwards was 
the last and greatest of the royal line of Puritan theolo- 
gians, with regard to the symbols which he used to ex- 
press his thought. But in the radical quality of his think- 


1. E. Dwight, Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1830), 560. 


2 Paul Elmer More, writing in The Cambridge History of American 
Literature, 1, 69. 
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ing Edwards was the first, if not the greatest, of a royal 
line of modern American mystics. 

Among the earlier Puritans, the orthodox and most 
powerful thinkers had all been theologians, concerned 
with the laws of God, rather than mystics, concerned 
with the emotions of men. They believed that a man’s 
soul might be saved, so long as he conformed to the laws 
of God, as enacted by his presbyters, or by Congrega- 
tional majorities. Independents, Quakers, and all sec- 
tarians were exiled or persecuted — forced, like Roger 
Williams, to emigrate and make new laws of their own; 
or, like the Seekers, to retire into themselves and there 
indulge in private mysticisms. The frontier favored a 
practical theology, and starved whatever of mysticism 
existed. Even the radicalism of Roger Williams soon 
became legalistic, and lost whatever mysticism it had 
once possessed. 

But by the time of Jonathan Edwards, thoughtful 
men had begun to realize that the laws enacted by pres- 
byters or by congregations were not infallibly the laws 
of God, and to inquire how God’s will might be dis- 
covered. With Edwards, the more radical decided that, 
since man-made laws could not be final, a mystical il- 
lumination vouchsafed to individuals by God could be 
the only true revelation of the divine will. “Conver- 
sion” became the test of salvation. Jonathan Edwards 
no longer concerned himself much with the old the- 
ocracy, for his deepest conviction was that: “the work of 
God in the conversion of one soul . . . is a more glo- 
rious work than the creating of the whole material uni- 
verse.” Thus, judged by his own standards, Edwards’s 
life was supremely successful, for although he failed to 
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legislate for his own church, he founded the kingdom 
of God in the souls of many men. 

Calvinism was merely an inherited cloak for his think- 
ing, and often an ill-fitting one at that. In his youth 
he was innocent of it, and in his mature life he outgrew 
it, but always he thought it decent to wear in absence of 
a better. “I should not take it at all amiss,” he wrote 
in the Preface to his treatise on Freedom of Will, “to 
be called a Calvinist for distinction’s sake; though I 
utterly disclaim a dependence on Cavin, or believing 
the doctrines which I hold, because he believed and 
taught them.” Essentially, Edwards was a free spirit — 
perhaps freer in his old Calvinistic cloak than was Frank- 
lin in the jacket of his new utilitarianism. 

The contrast between Edwards and Franklin is in- 
evitable, and has often been drawn.’ But as time goes 
on, Franklin appears less and less radical for us in his 
virtuous respectability, and Edwards more and more 
radical in his hatred of human weakness and hypocrisy. 
The two men are alike in one thing only —their love 
of America, and of American ideas. 

Just as Franklin strove to create a Yankee common- 
wealth, so Edwards strove to realize the scriptural proph- 
ecies in America, and believed that here was the land 
destined to accomplish “the glorious renovation of the 
world.” Both men made their personal plans for their 
work, and both made one resolution in common. Frank- 
lin’s sixth and greatest virtue was “Industry. Lose no 
time,” while the fifth item on Edwards’s list was like- 
wise, “Resolved, Never to lose one moment of time.” 


3 See especially Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan 
Edwards (New York, 1920). 
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Thus both men appreciated that time was to be of prime 
importance in American life. But Franklin went on to 
show how the days of his life should be used toward a 
gradual accumulation of money, whereas Edwards set - 
down as his sixth resolution, “Resolved, To live with all 
my might, while I do live.” Franklin lived longer and 
more comfortably; while Edwards lived a brief and 
headlong life. It is hard to tell which of the two ac- 
complished the more. 

In his youth, Edwards had heard of “a young lady in 
New Haven who is beloved of that Great Being, who 

. comes to her and fills her mind with exceeding 
sweet delight.” Soon he met her, and soon after meet- 
ing her, he proposed, and soon after proposing he wrote: 
“Patience is commonly esteemed a virtue, but in this 
case I may almost regard it as a vice.” The two were 
married, lived and struggled together against the world, 
and died within the same year, in 1758. Franklin pre- 
ferred to use his time in accumulating money, rather 
than in “living with all his might.” He first followed 
the way to wealth as it led to England; then failed to 
get a hundred pounds with the niece of the Godfreys, 
and finally married Deborah Reed. 

Franklin discovered the nature of lightning, and with 
his lightning rod diverted its dread energy harmlessly 
into the ground. Edwards, as a young man observed 
electrical phenomena and advanced a theory of light- 
ning, but soon turned to study the effects of God’s illu- 
mination on the mind. He narrates how one of his con- 
verts felt “an extraordinary sense of her own sinfulness 

. which came upon her (as she expressed it) as a 
flash of lightning, and struck her into an exceeding 
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terror.” Edwards knew the danger of his experiments 
with this new sort of lightning, but attempted to snatch 
it down, and use it to burn clean the hearts of his people. 
And, as a result, “those amongst us that had been for- 
merly converted, were greatly enlivened and renewed 
with fresh and extraordinary incomes of the Spirit of 
God.” 

Edwards often used the language of Franklin for the 
discussion of Franklin’s higher six virtues, beginning 
with Sincerity. He entered as his twenty-fourth re- 
solve: “Whenever I do any conspicuously evil action, to 
trace it back, till I come to the original cause; and then, 
both carefully endeavour to do so no more, and to fight 
and pray with all my might against the original of it.” 
He was not content with the externals of virtue, but’ 
sought after the roots of it. He would have scorned 
Franklin’s definition of “Sincerity. Use no hurtful de- 
ceit”; for his radical psychology studied the origins of 
Sincerity. 

* * * 

All of Edwards’s work was founded on a psychology 
of mysticism, which was radically different from the the- 
ology of Calvinism. The relation of the two elements 
appears throughout the three chief periods of his life, 
but the victory of mysticism was achieved only in his 
final period. As a boy he was a precocious idealist who 
made daring hypotheses concerning the nature of knowl- 
edge, before undergoing intense mystical experiences 
and becoming “converted” to a Christianity generally 
called Calvinism. As a man he combined the ideology 
of this Calvinism with a practical psychology derived 
directly from an acute analysis of his own religious ex- 
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periences, and of his own sinful impulses. He used this 
composite system because it accomplished his purpose — 
namely, the conversion of souls. But he outgrew this 
system, just as Emerson was later to outgrow Boston 
Unitarianism. He broke with his church, but also he 
transcended it; for his parishioners preferred to remain 
on the level of the old and less strenuous Calvinistic 
theology. They did not object to his pictures of hell, but 
they did object to the high level of religious emotion 
which he expected them to maintain in their daily lives. 
So he retired to Stockbridge, and there slowly advanced 
from his diluted Calvinism to a mystic pantheism, which 
carried the seeds of the thought of many later writers. 
Yet he had used the phraseology of Calvinism too long, 
for he never quite realized the implications of his new 
mysticism. He never took the final steps to the end of 
the long trail which he had blazed through the dark 
forests of Mansoul. 

Edwards wrote his great arguments against the free- 
dom of the will shortly after being dismissed from his 
church. Then, in the following years, he wrote two 
speculative treatises which were not published till after 
his death —the more important one “Concerning the 
End for Which God Created the World.” In all proba- 
bility he refrained from publishing these in his own 
lifetime because of their unorthodoxy — although they 
merely suggest the radical implications of his thought. 
Their argument runs: that God created the world to 
give outward expression to His own infinite fullness — 
that is, that God created the world out of Himself. The 
world exists in order to make manifest His own perfec- 
tion; and the world’s substance is an emanation of the 
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divine substance. If God loves the world, it is because 
the world is an expression of His own perfection, and 
thus in loving the world, He is merely loving Himself. 
This is utter pantheism, and certainly no Calvinism. But 
how was Edwards to reconcile this mystic doctrine to his 
own Calvinistic conception of hell, and of man as nat- 
urally evil? If man is part of the divine substance, why 
is man evil? 

A rumor has persisted that Edwards wrote something 
which neither he nor his executors ever dared print. His 
chief expositor, writing in 1890, believed: 

As disturbances in the motion of the spheres are said to have 
suggested the possibility of an undiscovered planet, and even 
led to the calculation of its size and place, so the perturbations 
of Edwards’s thought point to some supreme object of interest: 
and inquiry, of which no traces are to be found in his collected 
works.* 

And he hints at an unpublished manuscript of Edwards’s 
“On the Trinity.” But this manuscript was discovered 
and published in 1903, and threw little light on the 
problem. The mystery persists. Whether or not Ed- 
wards ever formulated the solution, and then recoiled 
from its terrible implications, and destroyed the manu- 
script, can never be known. He left the materials, and 
later writers have worked with them. 

One of Edwards’s famous minatory sermons was en- 
titled “The Justice of God in the Damnation of Sin- 
ners,” and in all sermons of this type he was at pains to 
emphasize the “Justice” of God. He argued that men 
were “Naturally God’s Enemies,” and that God was jus- 
tified in revenging himself on men. “You have never 
loved God, who is infinitely glorious and lovely; and 


*A.V.G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards (Boston, 1890), 338. 
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why then is God under obligations to love you, who are 
all over deformed and loathsome as a filthy worm, or 
rather a hateful viper?” Reciprocity is assumed: Man, 
unconverted from evil, hates God, and God avenges 
His just hatred of unconverted Man by the pains of hell. 
Here Edwards’s earlier “Calvinism” appears as yet un- 
reconciled with his later pantheism. 

Writing in a later age, Oliver Wendell Holmes point- 
ed out that this attribute of Justice in Edwards’s God cor- 
responds very closely to the attribute of malignity in his 
Devil. “How the specialty of the archfiend differed 
from that of Edwards’s ‘Justice’ is not perfectly clear.”* 
And Holmes suggests that: 

The God of Edwards is not a Trinity, but a Quaternity. The 
fourth Person is an embodied abstraction, to which he gave the 
name of Justice . . . its province is to demand satisfaction, though 
as its demand is infinite, it can never be satiated. This satis- 
faction is derived from the infliction of misery on sensitive 
beings. 

And the good Dr. Holmes recoiled from this terrible 
God. 

The implication, however, is obvious. If God created 
the world by an emanation of His own Godhood, and 
man consists of God’s own substance, then the evil in 
man must correspond to the evil in God.’ In loving the 
good in man, God loves His own goodness; in hating the 
evil in man, God hates His own iniquity. Pantheism 
has reached its logical conclusion in this argument which 


5 Pages from an Old Volume of Life (Boston, 1891), 371- 

© In his last treatise on “Original Sin,” Edwards made the admission 
that God might be considered the author of sin, but hedged the statement 
about with so much verbal subtlety that the import of it was lost. In his 
later letters he made several interesting statements on this subject, one of 
which heads this essay. 
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Edwards never advanced. Holmes thought it too ter- 
rible to tolerate, and suggested it only because he be- 
lieved it reduced Edwards’s hateful doctrines to their 
logical absurdity. But before Holmes wrote his essay, 
Walt Whitman had already formulated the idea in his 
remarkable poem “Chanting the Square Deific.” Here 
he described the four Persons of the Divine Square as 
the Father, the Son, the Devil, and the Holy Ghost. 
He had probably never read Edwards; and Holmes had 
never read Whitman’s poem, but the thought of Ed- 
wards was bearing its fruit. Later men were following 
his footsteps through the dark wood. 

Just as Holmes saw where the path led, but would not 
follow it, although Whitman had passed that way be- 
fore—so Mr. Paul Elmer More, arguing from Ed- 
wards’s doctrine of the predetermination of the will, has 
achieved a similar insight, and recoiled even more sharp- 
ly. He argues: 

In what essential way, then, does the act of God in creating a 
world mixed with evil differ from the act of Judas in betraying 
God, and how are we relieved from hating God for the evil of 
his work with the same sort of hatred as that which we feel for 
Judas? Edwards had terrified the people at Enfield with a pic- 
ture of God treading down sinners till their blood sprinkled his 


raiment, and exulting in his wrath. The retort is obvious, and 
unspeakable.’ 


But the retort is not obvious, nor unspeakable. A 
modern follower of Whitman, Robinson Jeffers, has 
written a poem entitled “Dear Judas,” which gives the 
answer quite simply, in its very title. Christ did not 
hate Judas, nor God. Christ loved Judas, and submitted 
Himself to God’s predetermined will. “Nevertheless, 


1 Cambridge History of American Literature, 1, 69. 
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not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” “Resist not evil.” As 
Edwards expresses the doctrine of the “Justice” of the 
wrath of God, it appears terrible; but as it is told in the 
Gospels, it seems beautiful. Edwards was merely show- 
ing the implications of it for the people of his own time, 
and of ours; for in many ways Edwards was born two 
centuries before his true time. 

Between his tragic realization of the place of evil in 
the scheme of things and the similar tragic realization of 
modern writers, such as Robinson Jeffers, lies the mystic 
optimism of the Transcendentalists and of Walt Whit- 
man, who accepted evil joyfully. The difference of tone 
is suggested by a passage from one of the minor Trans- 
cendentalists which deals with the same idea. Cyrus A. 
Bartol demanded: 


What is it that accepts misery from the Most High, defends 
the Providence [cf. “Justice” ] that inflicts its woes, espouses its 
chastiser’s cause, purges itself in the pit of its misery of all con- 
tempt of His commands, and makes its agonies the beams and 
rafters of the triumph it builds? It is an immortal principle. It 
is an indestructible essence. [It is the soul of man. ]* 


Edwards’s mystic doctrines were developed and harmo- 
nized by writers of the nineteenth century, but his tragic 
intensity was not reproduced until the twentieth. 

The parallel between Edwards and Robinson Jeffers 
suggests how essentially modern Edwards’s “Calvinism” 
was. Both he and Jeffers use violent imagery of the 
most terrible sort to impress man with a sense of his own 
utter sin and worthlessness, because, as Jeffers writes, 
“to forget evil calls down Sudden reminders from the 
clouds.” It is only through a realizing sense of the utter 


® Quoted in O. B. Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England 
(New York, 1876), 342-343- 
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sin of the world that the redeemed man is able to become 
the hero described by Jeffers, who “cast humanity, and 
entered in the earlier fountain.”° 

It is strange to find this Calvinism of Edwards re- 
appearing so strikingly in a new poet, who seems to many 
utterly immoral and irreligious. Perhaps a final ex- 
planation can be found in Edwards’s doctrines even for 
the themes of incest, which recur in Jeffers’s poems. Ed- 
wards’s God created man out of His own fulness and be- 
cause of His love of His own perfection. And so when 
the human protagonists of Jeffers turn their own love 
inward on each other, rather than outward on God, the 
action may justly be symbolized by the crime of incest. 

* * * 


Edwards’s most famous treatise on Freedom of Will 
was almost as radical as his later purely speculative 
works. It took up a position which had been maintained 
in his time by no notable writers except the materialists 
and free-thinkers such as Hobbes and Hume, whom 
most religious men discounted. Now Edwards, the great 
Christian theologian, argued to a conclusion almost iden- 
tical with theirs. His seemed to be good Calvinism, but 
the men in the churches were disturbed. And well they 
might be. 

Edwards argued to the apparent conclusions of Cal- 
vinistic theology, but he used the materials and the 
methods of a new empirical psychology, and this psy- 
chology was derived chiefly from his own experience 
and observation. He was merely carrying out his early 
resolution to trace back any conspicuously evil action till 
he came to the original cause of it. And by this process 


® The concluding words of “The Tower Beyond Tragedy.” 
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he found that morality was not a purely rational affair, 
such as Franklin imagined it, depending on the rules 
and prescriptions of society; but that it was essentially 
an impulsive, emotional process. Man was governed by 
his heart rather than by his head, and if man was unil- 
lumined, he could not be truly moral. Edwards had 
expounded this in an earlier sermon entitled “A Divine 
and Supernatural Light, immediately imparted to the 
Soul by the Spirit of God,” saying: 

There is a twofold knowledge of good of which God has 
made the mind of man capable. The first, that which is merely 
notional; as when a person only speculatively judges that any- 
thing is [good], which, by the agreement of mankind, is called 
good or excellent. . . . And the other is, that which consists in a 
sense of the heart; as when the heart is sensible of pleasure and 
delight in the presence of the idea of it. In the former is exer- 
cised merely the speculative faculty, or the understanding, in 
distinction from the will or disposition of the soul. In the lat- 
ter, the will, or inclination, or heart are mainly concerned. 


The essential fact is that Edwards had already identified 
“the will” with “inclination” or “heart.” In his later 
treatise he altered this definition only slightly, so that he 
was easily able to show how this “will” was dependent 
on “the previous bias and inclination” of the individual, 
which thus determined the apparently free choice be- 
tween good and evil made by the will. In adopting this 
psychological definition of will, in opposition to the com- 
mon-sense, or moral definition of Locke, who held that 
“the Will is perfectly distinguished from Desire; which 
in the very same action may have a quite contrary tend- 
ency from that which our Wills set us upon,” Edwards 
was taking a radical departure. His psychology of de- 
sire traced the fruit of an action down to its roots which 
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lay embedded in the complex of desire and impulse 
hidden from the light of common-sense morality. Thus 
human beings are not free, because their moral choices 
are determined by their earlier inclinations, and these 
inclinations (as modern psychology, following Edwards’s 
method, has argued) are conditioned by childhood train- 
ing and by inheritance, and these, in their turn, can be 
traced back by the necessary links of the chain of caus- 
ality even into the womb. Man is not free, because his 
nature derives so completely from antecedent condi- 
tions. 

This psychology which Edwards initiated seemed 
dangerous to many of his contemporaries, and in our 
time sounds no less radical. It tends to do away with 
external morality — with what merely “by the agree- 
ment of mankind, is called good or excellent.” In many 
ways it can be compared with the modern determinism 
of such a writer as Theodore Dreiser, whose “bio-chem- 
istry” of human affairs is frankly opposed to all the 
moralizing of the reformers. In the violent pessimism 
of Dreiser there is a parallel to the pessimism of Ed- 
wards,” yet in both there is an optimism with regard to 
the eventual outcome of the world. As Dreiser says: 
For my part I am convinced that so-called vice or crime and 
destruction and so-called evil, are as fully a part of the universal 
creative process as are all the so-called virtues, and do as much 


good — providing, as they do, for one thing, the religionist and 
the moralist with their reasons for existing. 


Evil was a necessary part of Edwards’s universal crea- 
tive process, also, and in his sermon on “The Justice of 
God” he made a curious statement of it: 


10 This has already been remarked by Régis Michaud, in The Ameri- 
can Novel Today (Boston, 1928), 98. 
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But I would now proceed, 

2. To shew that it is really so, that you are not willing to 
have Christ for a Saviour. To convince you of it, consider, 

1st, How impossible it is that you should be willing to ac- 
cept of Christ as a Saviour from the desert of a punishment that 
you are not sensible you have deserved. 


How could a man be saved, if he had not realized his 
own sin? This realization might be achieved only by 
bringing all man’s suppressed and evil desires to the 
light of consciousness. Edwards resolved to do his ut- 
most to lead men to this realization of their unconscious 
sins: 

Resolved, When I find those “groanings which cannot be 

uttered,” of which the Apostle speaks . . . That I will promote 
them to the utmost of my power, and that I will not be weary 
of earnestly endeavouring to vent my desires, nor of the repeti- 
tions of such earnestness. 
Here Edwards almost identifies the purpose of his mina- 
tory sermons with that of modern expressionism: “I will 
not be weary of earnestly endeavouring to vent my de- 
sires.” We remember that his God created the world to 
give expression to His own overflowing fulness. From 
this it is no far cry to the contemporary belief of James 
Branch Cabell that God did not die to redeem man; but 
rather that He incarnated Himself and died in order to 
express Himself, and to teach man to do likewise. This 
is perhaps a caricature of Edwards’s teaching rather than 
a continuation of it, yet it shows the trend of his radi- 
calism. 


* * * 
All of these parallels between Edwards and modern 


writers are perhaps accidental, and may be due to the 
inevitable recurrence of certain strains of thought in the 
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spiritual development of a people. But one parallel is 
indubitable—that between Edwards and William James 
as historians and analysts of the mystic experience. Ed- 
wards’s “Personal Narrative” of his own conversion," 
and his “Treatise on Religious Affections” furnished 
James both with material and method for his great study 
of The Varieties of Religious Experience. James quotes 
Edwards often throughout his book, using Edwards’s 
material freely. But it is significant that James uses only 
one half of Edwards’s method. He remarks in his first 
chapter: 

By their fruits ye shall know them, not by their roots. Jona- 
than Edwards’s Treatise on Religious Affections is an elaborate 
working out of this thesis. The roots of a man’s virtue are 
inaccessible to us . . . Edwards writes “the degree in which our 


experience is productive of practice shows the degree in which 
our experience is spiritual and divine.” 


Edwards’s method was certainly pragmatic at times, but 
we have seen that he also tried to uncover the roots of 
religious experience; and in this he was far more radical 
than James. 

Edwards’s “Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work 
of God in the Conversion of many hundred Souls in 
Northampton” might well have been entitled “Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” although there is no evidence 
that James used this particular work. The Narrative is 
rich in first-hand accounts of conversions, and Edwards 
expressly says: “here there is a vast variety, perhaps as 
manifold as the subjects of the operation; but yet in 
many things there is a great analogy in all.” Although 
Edwards never fully formulated the “analogies,” or the 


11 Probably quoted indirectly by James from Dwight, Jonathan 
Edwards. 
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steps of the mystic experience, he again offered the ma- 
terial for the formulation, and the results, as compiled 
by later writers,"* are closely parallel to the results of 
James. Edwards was the first of many Americans who 
have been fascinated by the psychology of mysticism. 

It would be superfluous to insist further on the radi- 
calism of Edwards’s thought. There is general agree- 
ment by now that he unconsciously helped lay the foun- 
dations for the American Revolution which was to come. 
His utter insistence on the Sovereignty of God mini- 
mized the authority of man. By nature all men were 
equals before the supreme God who chose whom He 
would to be saved. The inner illumination was all that 
mattered to Edwards. Indeed he noted that “There 
has been much talk in many parts of the country, as 
though the people had symbolized with the Quakers” 
— the Quakers who kept their hats on before kings. If 
the individual was supreme, and the former presbyters 
no longer governed the land, what was to prevent the 
breaking of the last bond with the past — the bond with 
England. The New England audiences to whom Ed- 
wards preached were among the first to advocate violent 
revolution. Later, the same men of the Connecticut 
River Valley formed the group who dared defy Federal 
authority in Shays’s Rebellion. It was not, perhaps, en- 
tirely as a reaction against a ministerial father that Ed- 
wards’s son, Pierpont, ardently supported the Revolu- 
tion, and later helped to organize Jeffersonian republic- 
anism in his state. The preaching of Jonathan Edwards 
contained in itself the seeds of revolution, both for the 
eighteenth century, and for the twentieth. 


12 Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 133-60; and V. L. Parrington, Main 
Currents, 1, 160. 














A RE-EXAMINATION OF PRESCOTT’S 
ACCOUNT OF EARLY PERU 


PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 


N the eighteen-forties, when W. H. Prescott was giv- 

ing the world his carefully prepared and documented 
accounts of the native folk of Mexico and Peru and their 
civilizations, no one thought of calling in question the 
glowing and spectacular portrayals of those matters 
which the celebrated Bostonian offered his many read- 
ers. The situation remained, on the whole, unchanged 
until about 1875, during which period not only Prescott 
but also Hubert Howe Bancroft and various lesser lights 
illuminated what has since then been dubbed “the Ro- 
mantic School of American Archxology.” A character- 
istic of that school was: first, the tendency to interpret 
native American civilizations and institutions in the terms 
of European civilization of the feudal and renaissance 
periods; second, the tendency to ascribe almost unlimited 
grandeur, polish, dignity, and moral worth to the native 
American -civilizations; and third, the desire to cavil 
at the Spanish destroyers of those civilizations — rely- 
ing, meanwhile, for information almost wholly on the 
more highly colored and flattering of the early Spanish 
accounts thereof. 

This being so, it was inevitable that, sooner or later, 
the narratives of Prescott and, to an even greater extent, 
those of H. H. Bancroft, should be attacked as being 


erroneous, and over ornate. It is unnecessary here to 
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describe the details of the attack —in which the most 
active and important participants were Lewis H. Morgan 
and Adolph Francis Bandelier — but it will be useful 
to quote a few typical instances of the methods used by 
the anti-Romanticists, who are, nowadays, sometimes 
called Discouragists. 

One of the most sonorous and most widely heeded of 
the early attacks was an article called “Montezuma’s 
Dinner,” by Lewis H. Morgan, in 1876." Morgan was 
a product of the central part of New York State. He 
was — and remains —a first-rate authority on matters 
relating to the ethnology of North America in general 
and of the Iroquois in particular, to which subjects he 
had given his attention since about 1843; he combined 
an unreasoning hatred of European royalty, nobility, 
pomp, and pride, with a practical and lucrative admira- 
tion for the capitalist system; and he was both a tee- 
totaller and a Presbyterian, cultivating the society of 
clergymen of that sect.* He was, therefore, antagonized 
by a concept of a monarchical socialist state existing in 
America and vouched for by Spanish chroniclers, who 
were in theory, at any rate, under spiritual allegiance to 
His Holiness, the Pope. “Montezuma’s Dinner” is an 
attack on Bancroft rather than on Prescott, whom Mor- 
gan calls “our most charming writer”; but the reviewer 
does say that the Spanish accounts of Mexico overcame 
the judgment and good sense of Prescott, and so be- 


1 This article is a review of Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific 
States, 11, Civilized Nations. The article has no proper title-heading; it 
has “Montezuma’s Dinner” only as a page-heading on pages 265 to 308 
of the April, 1876, issue of the North American Review, ccLi (Boston, 
1876). 

2 See Bernhard J. Stern, Lewis Henry Morgan (Chicago, 1931), 
Chap. 1. 
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trayed him into over-emphasis. Morgan’s leit-motif in 
this, and other compositions, is that all the native folk of 
America were much the same, both as regards their cus- 
toms and their institutions and material culture. Thus, 
on pages 282 to 284 of “Montezuma’s Dinner,” Morgan 
makes a great to-do about the prevalence of hospitality 
among all, or nearly all, Indians of various grades of ad- 
vancement. This seems to him to be a strong indication 
of cultural constancy throughout the Indians’ world. 
He quite fails to take into account the equal prevalence 
of this laudable trait among the Spaniards and other peo- 
ples of the Old World, who are far from being uniform 
with one another. Again, one may cite as an illustration 
of the anti-Romanticist mode of argument an important 
article about native American architecture which was 
published by Morgan in 1880.* His thesis there is that 
even the most elaborate structures of Mexico, Central 
America, and so forth are only “pueblos,” and that they 
were not “palaces, so-called,” and that the mass of the 
people did not live in perishable houses which have long 
since vanished. Finally, as another example of the anti- 
Romaaticist attitude, one may cite an article by Bande- 
lier, in 1885,‘ wherein, he says that Mexico and Peru 
each had “a supreme council whose members were elec- 
tive and which dictated policies over the heads of the 
so-called ‘Monarchs. ” 

In short, the anti-Romanticists, or Discouragists, in- 

3 First Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Archeolog- 
ical Institute of America (Boston, 1880), 29-80: “A Study of the 


Houses of the American Aborigines, with a Scheme of Exploration of 
the Ruins in New Mexico and elsewhere.” 


*“The Romantic School in American Archzology,” read before The 
New York Historical Society, February 3, 1885. 
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vite us to visualize the ancient states of Mexico and Peru 
as mere agglomerations of democratically-organized 
tribes whose governance lay in the hands of elective 
councils which dictated to chiefs under their control, 
whose abodes were merely sizable communal dwell- 
ings, and whose culture was merely a barbarism devel- 
oped out of an older condition of savagery. 

It is my purpose now to go through Book I of Pres- 
cott’s Peru® as though it were a new book, pointing out 
the good points and the bad, and thus preparing the way 
for a general appraisal of Prescott’s picture of pre- 
Spanish Peru. 

Our author’s geographical description of Peru (1-8) 
is a marvel of accuracy and vividness, particularly when 
one bears in mind that Prescott never visited Peru and 
that he could not have seen it if he had. His account of 
the natural topography of that land may possibly be un- 
satisfactory to that race of supermen, the professional 
geographers; but upon the ordinary run of intelligent 
readers it impresses the immensity of the scene in which 
the events to be related were produced. “So immense,” 
says Prescott “is the scale on which Nature works in 
these regions, that it is only when viewed from a great 
distance, that the spectator can, in any degree, compre- 
hend the relation of the several parts to the stupendous 
whole.” This is a reference, we may suppose, to the 
well-known fact that one of those all-too-rare glimpses 
of the Peruvian coast which travellers sometimes en- 
joy from ships out at sea gives more profound under- 


* William Hickling Prescott, History of the Conquest of Peru (New 
York, 1847), 2 volumes. Many other editions of this work, in various 
languages, were published later; but all page-references in this article 
concern this, the first, and still easily accessible, edition. 
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standing of the country than any amount of wandering 
about on the land itself can do. A modern improvement 
on this point of view consists of getting into one of those 
flying mouse-traps that men call aeroplanes and looking 
upon the land from far aloft.° 

Turning, in due course, to the ancient history of Peru, 
Prescott states, inaccurately enough, that Cuzco was the 
original source of native civilization, and that Manco 
Capac and Mama Oello Huaco, his sister-spouse, were 
the founders thereof. In this assertion Prescott echoes 
a tendency of Garcilaso to pass over in almost complete 
silence all pre-Incaic civilization. He likewise repeats 
the time-honored mis-spelling of Mama Ocllo’s name, 
the form Oello being incorrect and arising, if I am not 
mistaken, from a typographical error in one of the early 
editions of Cieza or of Zarate or of Garcilaso himself. 
That, however, is a trifling detail; the important fact is 
that, through no fault of his own, Prescott was only 
dimly aware that the Incaic period was but a final phase 
in a long series of cultural periods. Even of this fact 
Prescott had a partial consciousness that was much in ad- 
vance of the general knowledge of his time, for he men- 
tions (10-13) Lake Titicaca and the ruins at Tiahuanaco, 
implying that the latter were more ancient than the 
Incas and that there must have been some sort of pre- 
Incaic culture, of unknown age, in the Titicaca basin. 
Furthermore, in a footnote (13) Prescott scoffs at Rank- 
ing’s ideas that Manco Capac was a son of the Grand 


® Brilliant archzological work is being done to-day, from the air over 
Peru, by Messrs. Robert Shippee and George Johnson of the Shippee- 
Johnson Peruvian Expedition. See Lieutenant George Johnson, Peru 
from the Air, The American Geographical Society (New York, 1931). 
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Khan Kublai and cites approvingly Humboldt’s desire 
that scientific archeological work be undertaken at Tia- 
huanaco. 


From page 15 to page 19 Prescott is chiefly concerned 
with what he calls “The Fortress of Cuzco,” an astound- 
ing construction which is nowadays generally called Sac- 
sahuaman. He ascribes it to the Incas, but omits to dis- 
tinguish between the southern walls, built in fine ashlar 
masonry of the Incaic type, and the northern walls, far 
more massive, large, and imposing, being three in num- 
ber and all built of enormous, irregularly shaped but 
nicely adjusted stones in a style which seems to be akin 
to the architecture of the highlands prior to about 600 
a.D.’ In this omission, once more, Prescott is deceived, 
to a certain extent, by his too-confident reliance upon 
Garcilaso’s every word; he is also the victim of his lack 
of personal knowledge of the country and of the general 
lack, in his time, of archzological data on the subject. 
As regards the first of these error-engendering factors, 
it may be said that the Inca Garcilaso is not wholly to 
blame for the misconception of the age of Sacsahuaman. 
Two earlier chroniclers, both of whom Prescott cites in 
this connection, support the idea that Sacsahuam4n was 

7 Philip Ainsworth Means, Ancient Civilizations of the Andes (New 
York, 1931), 272 and 528-529. Sir Clements Markham, in The Incas 
of Peru (London and New York, 1910) , 32-33, makes it quite clear that the 
Incas merely added minor constructions of their own to the massive “cyclo- 
pean” or “megalithic” fortifications which had stood at Sacsahuaman for 
centuries prior to their day. Under date of May 30, 1931, Mr. E. C. 
Erdis, of El Paso, Texas (who was formerly second in command after 
Dr. Hiram Bingham on the Yale University-National Geographic So- 
ciety Expedition to Peru), tells me that the southern walls of Sacsahua- 
man “are of ashlar course masonry . . . about fourteen to sixteen feet 


high.” It is axiomatic that ashlar course masonry was an architectural 
style peculiar to the later Incaic period. 
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wholly of the Incaic period — Juan de Betanzos (who 
wrote in 1551) and Captain Pedro de Cieza de Leén 
in the second part of his Chronicle of Peru, Chapters 
XLVIII-LI (written sometime between 1551 and 1560), 
but neither of these authorities could have been known 
to Garcilaso at the time he was writing, or at any other 
time.” Therefore, when the Inca historian’s fallible 
memory tricked him into forgetting, between 1560 and 
1605, when he began the composition of his imperishable 
Comentarios Reales de los Incas —that the two sets of 
walls at Sacsahuaman were as different in style as they 
are in age, there was lying hidden similarly erroneous 
but corroborative evidence in the writings of Betanzos 
and of Cieza, which evidence, reaching Prescott’s knowl- 
edge in the eighteen-forties, led him to re-affirm the old 
error about the age of Sacsahuaman. 


® The Suma y narracion de los Incas of Juan de Betanzos was known 
to Prescott through a copy of it that he had made from the original in 
the Escorial; but the work was never published until it was brought out 
by Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada in Biblioteca Hispano-Ultramarina, 
11 (Madrid, 1880). The Second Part of Cieza remained in manuscript 
until a now almost forgotten edition of it was issued (probably in Lima) 
by Dr. Manuel Gonzalez de la Rosa, in 1873, being followed by a better 
known cdition by Don Marcos Jiménez, in the same volume with Cieza, 
Part Two (Madrid, 1880), and by an admirable English translation by 
Clements: R. Markham (Hakluyt Society, London, 1883). It was known 
to Prescott, however, through a copy of the original. To the great glee 
of bibliographers ever since his day, Prescott always cites Cieza’s Part 
Two as “Sarmiento,” having been misled by the dedication to Don Juan 
de Sarmiento, President of the Council of the Indies, into thinking that 
that functionary was the author of this first-rank chronicle: see Mark- 
ham, Incas of Peru, 4, note. Of the chronicler Captain Pedro Sarmiento 
de Gamboa, author of the Historia Yndica (1572), Prescott never heard 
because it was lost to science and letters until Professor Richard Piet- 
schmann found it in the library of Gottingen University in 1906. In that 
year Professor Pietschmann published, at Berlin, his annotated edition of 
the Spanish text, and in 1907 Markham’s translation of the History of 
the Incas was issued in London by The Hakluyt Society. 
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Turning now to Prescott’s long and masterly account 
of the political institutions of pre-Spanish Peru (19-39), 
one finds a vivid description of the Royal family and of 
the two nobilities, that is, the Inca caste and the provin- 
cial curacas — chiefs, or kings. It is in such a connection 
as this that the so-called Romantic School, represented 
by Prescott, and the so-called Discouragistic School, rep- 
resented by Morgan and Bandelier, stand in particularly 
glaring contrast: the former freely uses such terms as 
“king,” “nobleman,” “palace,” and so forth, where the 
other writes “chief,” “sachem,” “pueblo.” Regarded 
from the standpoint of modern knowledge, both schools 
tend to tangle us in terminology without really throwing 
any important light on the subject in hand. It is clear 
enough to-day that the wisest course is to use both sets 
of terms, or rather selections from both sets, as conven- 
ient synonyms for institutions which have long since 
ceased to be mysterious to us. Modern science, in de- 
scribing the political institutions of Peru, would say 
something like this: “The head of the state was the Sapa 
Inca, Sole Inca (Chief or Emperor), whose remote 
forbears had been mere Ilama-herders, and whose prin- 
cipal wife, at least in later times, was his own sister, who 
bore the title of Coya (Chieftainness or Empress). Be- 
low them, arranged in an orderly hierarchy, stood their 
own blood relations, who formed a privileged class or 
nobility around the Inca, and the chiefs, now brought 
under the sway of the Inca, who had formerly ruled in- 
dependent tribes and states, every chief being fitted into 
that degree of the official hierarchy to which his power 
and importance entitled him.” No one, I think, would 
cavil to-day at such a statement of the facts; yet it is 
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plain that it comes much closer to the Romantic view of 
affairs than to the Discouragistic. 

In his second chapter, Prescott continues his examina- 
tion of the political system of the Incas. With reason he 
points out (40-41) that their administrative arrange- 
ments, although originally destined to the governance of 
a small state, were capable of indefinite expansion and 
were as efficacious for a vast empire as for a modest tribal 
society. It is in this very matter that we find, I think, the 
crux of the contrast between the Prescottian interpreta- 
tion of native American civilizations and the Morganian: 
the former was fully aware of the smallness of the begin- 
nings and of the growth to ultimate greatness and gran- 
deur; the latter, being erudite in regard to such rela- 
tively changeless— not to say stagnant — societies as 
those of the Iroquois and of the Pueblo Indians, did not 
possess sufficient imagination to be able to comprehend 
the enormous growing-power latent in a society such as 
that of which the Inca tribe formed the dominant caste 
or, if you will, the nobility. 

Indicative of the ultimate complexity of the Incaic 
state is the official name which, in its later phases, it bore: 
Prescott styles it (41) “Tavantinswyu, or ‘four quarters 
of the world.’” Here our author makes a small mistake. 
The correct name was T tahua-ntin-swyu, ttahua meaning 
four, tin being a collective plural, and swyu signifying 
province, the sense of the whole being, The-four-col- 
lected-and-united-provinces. Every one of the four 
provinces, as Prescott himself points out (41-42), was 
ruled by a high official called Apu or Hatun Apu (Chief 
or Great Chief, that is Governor or Viceroy) who spent 
a part of his time at the Inca’s court and constituted, with 
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his three colleagues, the advisory council of the Inca, in 
addition to being, when at his post, the Inca’s adminis- 
trative delegate.” Prescott’s further remarks on the so- 
cial grouping and the administrative hierarchy of the 
empire (42-47) are valid so far as they go, modern 
writers having merely added numerous illuminating de- 
tails. 

On page 47 Prescott makes a more serious mistake 
than any hitherto noted, namely, that of saying that the 
yield of the Lands of the Sun, that is, of the state reli- 
gion, was made to support “the costly ceremonial of the 
Peruvian worship.” In so doing he contradicts his own 
statement (31) that gold was not used for coin, but was 
merely regarded as a royal material. As a matter of fact, 
the concept of money —and consequently that of cost- 
liness — was unknown in Ttahua-ntin-suyu, only that of 
value or of utility being recognized.” Therefore, Pres- 
cott would have been more accurate if he had said that 
the materials (livestock for sacrifices and ceremonial par- 
aphernalia) for the uses of the state religion were de- 
rived from the Sun-lands. 

Prescott’s account of the economic and social arrange- 
ments of the Empire (49-54) is broad in its treatment, 
but it is accurate to such a degree that later writers have 
been able to modify it only in trifling ways and to add 
only a few details. The most noteworthy modern ac- 
count of these matters, that of Professor Louis Baudin, 
of Dijon University,” is more rich in details and more 
ample in its interpretations chiefly because he has had ac- 

* See Markham, Incas of Peru, 173; and Means, Ancient Civilizations, 
292-297. 
1° Means, Ancient Civilizations, 287-289. 

11 Louis Baudin, L’Empire Socialiste des Inka (Paris, 1928). 
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cess to certain source materials which Prescott did not 
possess. 
The remainder of the second chapter deals with the 
following topics: revenues and registers (quipus) (55- 
62); roads and posts (62-70); and military tactics and 
policy (70-86). Here again, Prescott’s treatment of 
these subjects is so complete that modern writers, al- 
though they have increased our knowledge of the de- 
tails, have been unable greatly to improve upon Prescott. 
In the third chapter Prescott deals with religion and 
sundry related topics. With the exception of a few trifling 
errors in nomenclature and of a somewhat inaccurate de- 
scription of Coricancha (95-97), the Temple of the Sun, 
in Cuzco, Prescott’s descriptions and interpretations are 
adequate and valid. In his passages relative to this tem- 
ple, Prescott relied chiefly on Garcilaso, Cieza, and Pe- 
dro Pizarro, who, being eye-witnesses of what they de- 
scribe — at least Cieza and Pizarro were so— are im- 
portant as far as they go. But, through no fault of his 
own, Prescott did not know of the far more profound 
information to be found in the writings of Father Fran- 
cisco de Avila and of Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti- 
yamqui Salcamayhua;™ indeed, no adequate use of these 
materials was made until Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche gave his 
magnificent study to the world in 1928. 


12 Father de Avila was born in Cuzco about 1565 and died in Lima in 
1647. His important study of native religions remained unpublished 
until modern times, the most accessible edition of it being that of Mark- 
ham, inserted in the volume entitled Narratives of the Rites and Laws of 
the Yncas (Hakluyt Society, London, 1873). Juan de Santa Cruz Pacha- 
cuti-yamqui Salcamayhua was a high-caste Indian from the highlands 
south of Cuzco. He lived and wrote at about the same time as Father de 
Avila, into whose hands his manuscripts fell and by whom they were to 
some extent revised. The original papers of the two authors exist to- 
gether in the National Library, in Madrid, and it is strange that they 
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Save for a few repetitions of the erroneous “costly” 
concept already mentioned, Prescott’s account (100- 
109) of the priesthood of the Sun and of the series of 
festivals which filled out the Incas’ year is acceptable 
even with our increased knowledge of the details, the 
same statement being true of his account (109-112) of 
the remarkable quasi-conventual establishments called 
Houses of the Chosen Women. 

In the fourth chapter (116-142) Prescott takes up 
various aspects of the intellectual life of the Incas’ sub- 
jects. He begins by pointing out the fact that education 
was strictly reserved to the upper class —the élite, as 
Professor Baudin terms it. In this connection Prescott 
shows himself to be a true child of his own hopeful day; 
for, in the course of his narrative, he pauses briefly to 
bewail “the humiliating condition of the people under 
the Incas,” doing so in such a way as to show that he 
shared the then general delusion that popular education 
would automatically obliterate all evils. We, of to-day, 
know all too well that it does nothing of the sort; some 
of us even dare to suspect that the Incaic restriction of 
education was more felicitous than our own system of 
low-quality, wholesale pedagogy—doubly felicitous, in- 
deed, in that it confined education to the few who could 
absorb it thoroughly (and afterwards utilize it sanely) 
never came to Prescott’s attention in the way that so many other source 
materials did, through copies. Instead, Santa Cruz’s work remained un- 
published and unknown until it was given to the world by Markham in 
the same volume with Avila, in 1873. Not until 1928, however, was an 
adequate and sane presentation of the inner meaning of Santa Cruz’s 
work made available to students. See Roberto Lehmann-Nitsche, “Cori- 
cancha, el Templo del Sol en el Cuzco y las imagenes de su altar mayor,” 


in Revista del Museo de La Plata, xxxi, 1-260 (La Plata, Argentina, 
1928). See also Means, Ancient Civilizations, 391-406 and 427-429. 
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and kept it away from the horde whose minds it merely 
perturbs. Two modern writers, at least, have regarded 
with admiration the narrow restriction of education 
among the subjects of the Sole Inca.” 

In speaking of the guipu, or knotted-string record, of 
the Incas (118-125) Prescott was nearly abreast of mod- 
ern science: for he says (119), “. . . the quipus were 
chiefly used for arithmetical purposes. The knots served 
instead of ciphers, and could be combined in such a man- 
ner as to represent numbers to any amount required.” 
This dictum has been fully borne out by the recent in- 
vestigations of Baron Erland Nordenskiéld and of Mr. 
Leland Locke who have shown, respectively, that the 
quipus sometimes had a calendrical function and that 
they were based on the decimal system of numeration.” 
Nor does Prescott omit to note that the (120-121) gué- 
pus almost certainly had their narrative uses as well, and 
on this head he says, “however insufficient, they afforded 
no little help to what aspired to the credit of literary 
composition.” In short, Prescott was fully aware of the 
arithmetical, statistical, and narrative functions of the 
quipu.'” Only in regard to details has modern science 
widened the scope of our knowledge in this matter. 

The astronomical lore of the Peruvians is treated 
(125-130) with tolerable completeness and accuracy. In 

18 Baudin, L’Empire Socialiste, 67-70; Means, Ancient Civilizations, 
ar all Erland Nordenskiéld, The Secret of the Peruvian Quipus and © 
Calculations with Years and Months in the Peruvian Quipus (both pub- 
lished at Gothenburg, 1925); L. Leland Locke, The ancient Quipu or 


Peruvian Knot-Record, The American Museum of Natural History (New 
York, 1923). 


15 See Markham, Incas of Peru, 138-141; Means, Ancient Civiliza- 
tions, 325-329 and 435. 
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pointing out the inferiority of the Peruvians to the Mex- 
icans in this connection, Prescott remarks that, 


. . . their (the Peruvians’) priesthood being drawn exclusively 
from the body of the Incas, a privileged order of nobility, . . . 
had no need, by the assumption of superior learning, to fence 
themselves round from the approaches of the vulgar. The little 
true science possessed by the Aztec priest supplied him with a 
key to unlock the mysteries of the heavens, and the false system 
of astrology which he built upon it gave him credit as a being 
who had something of divinity in his own nature. But the 
Inca noble was divine by birth. 


Here, at last, I think, we find Prescott making a really 
serious mistake in interpretation. In the first place, as 
witness the already mentioned restriction of education, 
the Incas did set themselves above and apart from their 
commonalty; in the second place, the Aztecs, and the 
Mayas (and of the latter of these Prescott knew very 
little) were emphatically profound and authentic scien- 
tists, a fact established by the researches of Maudslay, 
Bowditch, Mrs. Nuttall, Morley, Spinden, and others. 
It is clear, therefore, that the true reason for the in- 
feriority of the Incas’ astronomical lore, as compared 
with that of the Mayas and of the Aztecs (not to men- 
tion the Toltecs), lay in the fact that the Incas and the 
other civilized Peruvians never attained to the skill of 
their northern rivals and kinsmen in the fields of direct 
observation of the heavenly bodies and of recording the 
results of such observations. 

The remainder of the fourth chapter is taken up with 
an excellent discussion (130-142) of aqueducts, irriga- 
tion-systems, and agriculture, a discussion so adequate 
that it calls for no special comment. 
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In the fifth chapter Prescott makes a statement to the 
effect that, in spite of their long sea-coast, the Peruvians 
had no foreign commerce (144). He touches here upon 
debatable matters. Professor Baudin, to name one im- 
portant modern scholar who has dwelt upon this point, 
holds that the Peruvians did have at least some foreign 
commerce,” citing in support of his contention the richly 
laden sail-balsa (or sail-raft) which the Pilot Bartolomé 
Ruiz encountered in 1528 off the coast of what is now 
Ecuador. Other indications that seem to support his con- 
tention are: first, that mysterious westward navigation 
made to certain islands the identity of which has never 
been definitely settled, by the Inca Tupac Yupanqui;” 
second, the fact that fairly definite knowledge of the 
Inca empire was current at Panama when the Spaniards 
first arrived there, so much so that a chief there, Tumaco 
by name, was able to draw or to model an image of a 
llama for the information of his Castilian interlocutors.” 
Nevertheless, it would seem that these bits of evidence 
point to sporadic exploration and perhaps to occasional 
tribal shifts rather than to a sustained and regular foreign 
commerce. 

In describing the textile arts and kindred matters 
(143-150) Prescott makes one or two trifling mistakes. 

16 Baudin, L’Empire Socialiste, 170-171. Compare Prescott, 244-247, 
and Means, Ancient Civilizations, 340-341. 

17 The islands may have been the Galapagos Archipelago. For a dis- 
cussion of the matter see Means, Ancient Civilizations, 270-272, and, 
especially, the data in mote 56, 282. Of this voyage Prescott had no 
knowledge for the reason that the two authorities for it are Father Cabel- 
lo de Balboa and Captain Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, neither of whom 


was known to, or used by, him. 


18 This matter is interestingly treated of in C. L. G. Anderson, Old 
Panama and Castilla del Oro (Washington, 1911), 162 and 176. 
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One is that he says maguey-fibre was a good substitute 
for linen. This is not accurate, for, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere,” maguey-fibre was used for ropes, sandals, 
and network rather than for fine cloth, albeit a coarse 
burlap-like stuff used for the outer coverings of mum- 
mies was sometimes made from it. 

Again, in his account of the Peruvian “sheep,” that is, 
llamas, alpacas, vicufias, and huanacos (144-147) Pres- 
cott is accurate in the main, although he incorrectly as- 
serts that the huanaco was important as a wool-bearer, 
whereas, in reality, it was a game animal and a dietary 
delicacy rather than a source of wool. His description 
of the state conservation (147-149) of the vicufias and 
huanacos and of the periodical hunts whereby they were 
made available to the needs of society is commendably 
good. 
Although Prescott speaks in general terms (149-160) 
of the advanced state of the textile arts, the handicrafts, 
the industries, and the architecture of the Peruvians, he 
does so without having recourse to those concrete ex- 
amples and precise illustrations which a modern writer 
finds indispensable.” Had he been more specific in these 
particulars, Prescott would have discouraged to no slight 
degree the discouragistic pronouncements of his future 
antagonists. His “Concluding Reflections” (160-174) 
are chiefly concerned with comparisons of ancient Mexi- 
co and ancient Peru. Prescott cites that great, but now 
almost forgotten forerunner of his, Count Gianrinaldo 

1° Ancient Civilizations, 456. 


2° For instance, see Hiram Bingham, Machu Picchu, a Citadel of the 
Incas (New Haven, 1930). 
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Carli,” as over-praising the “moral” value of Peruvian 
culture and institutions. In this disagreement between 
Carli and Prescott as to the felicity of men under the 
rule of the Incas we see nothing but the natural contrast 
between the aristocratic and the democratic points of 
view. 

It may be said, on the whole, that Prescott’s account 
of the Inca Empire and all that pertains to it is as good 
and as trustworthy as any modern account, except for 
the fact that many penetratingly informative details have 
been brought forward by modern science. Where Pres- 
cott falls short of our contemporary standards —and 
through no fault of his own — is in his almost complete 
silence regarding the pre-Incaic periods and in his total 
lack of specific descriptions of the pottery, textile, metal, 
stone, wood, bone, and shell artifacts of the people.” 
Only four years after the publication of Prescott’s great 
book, Don Mariano Eduardo de Rivero and Johann 
Jakob von Tschudi published the first important and 
carefully illustrated work on ancient Peru, and it was 
not until 1877 that Ephraim George Squier published 
his still extremely valuable archzological study of that 
country,” thereby preparing the way for modern archz- 
ology in the Andean area. It is not too much to say 
that field archzologists of the modern type have given 

21 The Lettere Americane of Count Carli (Florence, 1780), contain 
the first modern-minded analysis of native American civilizations. It has 
always been a cause of surprise to me that Prescott did not draw far 


more heavily than he did upon the brilliant study of this subject given to 
the world by Carli, and by the world well-nigh forgot. 

22 See Bingham, Machu Picchu, Chaps. vi, vil, and vill. 

23 Rivero and von Tschudi, Antigiiedades Peruanas (Vienna, 1851), 


and E. G. Squier, Peru, Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land 
of the Incas (New York, 1877). 
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us the greater part of our knowledge over and above 
the knowledge which Prescott had. As for the “Dis- 
couragists,” Morgan, Bandelier, and their colleagues, 
they have thrown no lasting discredit upon Prescott and 
other sanely moderate Romanticists; but they have 
awakened us all to the necessity of studying the sources 
and origins of the great empire and culture of the Incas 
and of other civilizations native to American soil. 























THOMAS HOOKER AND THE 
DEMOCRACY OF EARLY CONNECTICUT 


PERRY GILBERT MILLER 


ERCENTENNIAL celebrations are by definition 

given over to the extolling of ancestors. When, 
therefore, Connecticut achieves her approaching three 
hundredth anniversary, we may predict orations pro- 
claiming her the mother of American democracy. For 
some time historians have hailed the Fundamental Or- 
ders as a divine prototype of the Federal Constitution, 
and have presented Thomas Hooker to us as a sort of 
John the Baptist to Thomas Jefferson. Certain writers 
seem to hear the founder of Connecticut chanting the 
opening bars of the democratic motif in the American 
historical symphony, while Winthrop and the Massa- 
chusetts rulers, in perfect counterpoint, introduce the 
oligarchical theme. For instance: 
Hooker led the way along which the people of the United States 


were to follow, while Winthrop was engaged in the attempt to 
found a state in a politically impossible form." 


Professor Parrington has informed us that Williams and 
Hooker were the two contributions of “Independency” 
to the vital principle of American life, and he finds their 
secession a damaging charge against the Massachusetts 
“theocracy.” The true historian, however, will not rest 
content with the pronouncements of his elders, and the 
suspicious simplicity of this facile contrast between the 


1 James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New England (New York, 
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1921), 258. 
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two centers of early New England life has long cried for 
more critical analysis. 

To begin with, we may remember that Thomas 
Hooker did not arrive in Massachusetts until 1633, 
when the three-year-old Colony had already established 
its church discipline. Like other leaders in the Bay, he 
was a Puritan who had been, as he thought, persecuted 
by the Established Church. But his coming to America 
was not simply a flight from affliction; in New England 
had been erected the ecclesiastical order of which he was 
a prominent advocate. The Congregational idea had in- 
deed first been preached by men who reasoned that since 
churches were commanded of God to consist only of the 
elect, they should therefore be separated from the cor- 
rupt mixture of the Established Church and constituted 
after the authorized Biblical model. These Separatists 
had not intended to impugn the universal Christian be- 
lief that every nation should permit only one orthodox 
church within its limits; Robert Brown was no tolera- 
tionist except for his own views, and a good part of the 
misery of his followers had been their inability to make 
that point clear to their persecutors. Although Separa- 
tists were never themselves numerically effective, they 
preached a polity which carried a human appeal, and 
the scriptural proofs they offered impressed intellectuals. 
Shortly after the accession of James I, there developed 
among the Puritan ranks a clearly defined party which 
we might call Non-separating Congregationalist. These 
men, while advancing the usual Puritan plea against 
separating from the Church, and while admitting the 
Church to be a “true church” even though it needed 
reforming, were converted to Separatist ideas of polity, 
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and were advocating a Congregational rather than a 
Presbyterian reform. Ames, Parker, Bradshaw, Baynes 
were some of the leaders; Henry Jacob even founded a 
church of such a character in London in 1616, which 
endured through various vicissitudes until it migrated 
to Massachusetts in 1634. And to this party before they 
came to America also belonged many of the New Eng- 
land divines, Hugh Peter, Cotton, Davenport, and 
Thomas Hooker. 

Hooker was a man of mark long before he left Eng- 
land. According to Samuel Collins, vicar of Braintree 
and agent of Laud, it was high time in 1629 that some- 
thing be done about him: 


I have lived in Essex to see many changes, and have seene 
the people idolizing many new ministers and lecturers; but this 
man surpasses them all for learning, and some other consider- 
able parts, and . . . gains more and far greater followers than 
all before him. 


When the authorities threatened him, his case created 
more “noise” in Essex than “the great question of ton- 
nage and poundage,” according to Collins (June 3, 
1629), who was sure (May 20, 1629) that even if he 
were silenced, his “genius” would still “haunt all the 
pulpits” in the country, where any of his scholars might 
be admitted to preach.* Such a man had little reason 
to expect mercy from the High Commission, and Hooker 
chose the better part of valor when he forfeited his bond 
and fled to Holland. In Amsterdam he found John 
Paget in charge of a congregation of exiled Puritans, 
forming a church of the Presbyterian type, incorporated 

? Calendar of State Papers: Domestic, 1628-1629, CXLU, 554, No. 1133 


and CXLIV, 567, No. 36; quoted in John Waddington, Congregational 
History (London, 1869), 11, 292. 
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into the Dutch classis. Hooker applied to it for admis- 
sion, but his Congregational leanings were already too 
conspicuous. The Dutch presbyters refused him,” and 
Paget continued to harass him when later he succeeded 
Hugh Peter as assistant in the English church of Forbes 
at Delft. 

One of the distinguishing marks of Puritans of 
Hooker’s stripe was their encouragement of a certain 
amount of intercourse with the Separatists, even while 
disclaiming Separation themselves. In 1633, Paget de- 
manded that Hooker account for this, and Hooker re- 
vealed his full comprehension of the Congregational 
idea when he replied that though Separation was a sin, 
Separatist conventicles might lawfully be visited, or a 
former Separatist might be received into the church 
without being required to renounce his Separation, 
vnless we will say that such a man (being in his iudgment and 
life otherwise altogether vnblameable) in Judicious Charitie is 


not a visible Christian, which is a more rigid Censure then the 
wisest of the separation would giue waie vnto.* 


On the strength of these statements Paget opposed 
Hooker, just as he opposed “Mr. Davenport, of later 
times; and also Mr. Parker, Dr. Ames, Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Peters, etc.”* All these men, he charged, pro- 
fessed to abhor schism, but indicated by their actions 
they did not “abhor” schismatics: 


Not Mr. Hooker; while he maintained that such of the 
Brownists as persisted in the Schism or Separation from the 


* Calendar of State Papers: Domestic, 1633-1634, CCXXxvil, No. 48; 
Benjamin Hanbury, Historical Memorials Relating to the Independents 
and Congregationalists (London, 1839-1844), 1, 532- 

* Champlin Burrage, Early English Dissenters (London, 1912), 11, 276. 
5 Hanbury, Independents and Congregationalists, 11, 531. 
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Church of England might lawfully be received of us for Mem- 
bers of our Church: while he would not disallow such of our 
church as went to hear the Brownists in their schismatical As- 
sembly; while he maintained that Private men might preach 
and expound the Scriptures at set times and places where mem- 
bers of sundry families met together, and this without allowance 
of the church: while he maintained that churches combined to- 
gether in the Classis, might choose a Minister either without or 
against the consent of the Classis under which they stood.° 


Hooker, nevertheless, remained unshaken by such 
criticism. He was confident he and his followers had 
attested their antipathy to Separation “by our Constant 
renouncing of their Course of the one side, and by our 
free and open profession of our intents, on the other 
side.”* He blandly insisted that a particular congre- 
gation could give a complete call to a Minister, “with- 
out any derived power from a Classis,” and even “with- 
out, or against the approbation of the Classis, if they 
saw good reason.”* 

From Delft, Hooker moved to Rotterdam, where he 
was associated with Peter and with Ames, and where he 
wrote the preface for Ames’s Fresh Suit A gainst Human 
Ceremonies. Meantime some of his English hearers 
had gone to New England, known there already as “Mr. 
Hooker’s company.” They invited Samuel Stone to be 
Hooker’s associate; the two met in England and crossed 
on the same ship with Cotton. During the voyage Cot- 
ton’s son was born, and all three ministers signified 
their thorough-going Congregationalism when they re- 
frained from baptizing him, “1, because they had no 


® Hanbury, Independents and Congregationalists, 11, 540-41. 
7 Burrage, Dissenters, 11, 275. 
8 John Davenport, 4n A pologeticall Reply (Rotterdam, 1636), 248. 
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settled congregation there; 2, because a minister hath no 
power to give seals but in his own congregation.” 

In view of later developments, there are some signif- 
icant aspects in this Congregationalism to which Hooker 
had so earnestly devoted himself. Those who main- 
tained it were able to document every feature of the 
system with what seemed to them an appropriate Bibli- 
cal text. “They hold and maintain, that the word of 
God . . . is of absolute perfection, given by Christ the 
head of the Church, to bee unto the same, the sole Canon 
and rule of matters of Religion;” therefore “all Eccle- 
siastical actions invented and devised by man, are utterly 
to be excluded out of, the exercise of Religion.”** And 
as their precarious position in the twilight zone between 
Nonconformity and Separatism required constant de- 
fense, they had searched the Scripture with a vengeance. 
Their basic assumption was that for every single act of 
church government a specific chapter and verse must be 
cited: 


There are many indifferent Civill Matters. But of the parts 
of Divine Service and Church vse, ther is nothing at all In- 
different. All such things are heere simply commanded or for- 
bidden.” 


No church officer, therefore, could ever presume to act 
merely at his own discretion, for he was bound at all 
times by certain fundamental constitutions, and was al- 
ways answerable for the authorization of his deed: 


Ecclesiasticall officers laying to the charge of any man any 
errour . . . do stand bound themselves, first to prove that hee 


* J. K. Hosmer, Ed., Winthrop’s Journal (New York, 1908), 107. 


1° William Bradshaw, English Puritanisme (London, 1640), 3. The 
first edition appeared in 1605. 


11 Henry Jacob, in Burrage, Dissenters, 11, 159. 
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holdeth such an errour or Herisie, and secondly to prove di- 
rectly unto him that it is an errour by the word of God, and 
that it deserveth such a Censure, before they do proceed against 
him.” 

Whatever his political philosophy may then have been, 
Hooker no doubt was already imbued with the notion 
of a fundamental law and the limitation of governors 
by a basic constitution. 

The cornerstone of a Congregational church was a 

covenant. The scattered elect could not otherwise be 
gathered together and organized as a society; only thus, 
in fact, could any institution come into being, 
. . » by a free mutuall consent of Believers Joyning and cov- 
enanting to live as Members of a holy Society togeather in all 
religious and vertuous duties as Christ and his Apostles did inéti- 
tute and practise in the Gospell. By such a free mutuall con- 
sent also all Civill perfect corporations did first beginne.”* 


One result of such a conception was to strengthen what 
might be called the legalistic character of the govern- 
ment; not only was the officer subject to the funda- 
mental scriptural rules, but also to the corporate will 
of the organization which selected him. The people had 
gathered and covenanted to devote themselves to Christ, 
and in the final analysis it was always the people who 
were to decide whether any act was in harmony with 
the purposes of the covenant. Church officers can not 
make laws, but are to apply “the rules of order and 
comeliness taken from the Scripture and common sense” ; 
but “neither the church, nor the meanest member there- 
of is further bound unto these determinations, than they 
appear to agree with order, and comeliness.” Ministers 


12 Bradshaw, English Puritanisme, 25. 
13 Jacob, in Burrage, Dissenters, 11, 157. 
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are not in anything “to be obeyed for the authority of 
the commander, but for the reason of the command- 
ment, which the ministers are also bound in duty to 
manifest, and approve unto the consciences of them over 
whom they are set.”"* Therefore, if the congregation 
approved not of the minister’s conduct, it could “reject 
and reprobate” him, for “they that set up may pull 
down.””* 

Of course, this philosophy involved a progress in the 
direction of what to-day we call democracy. This impli- 
cation was not overlooked by its foes, and Congrega- 
tionalists, whether Separatists or Non-separatists, ex- 
erted themselves to ward off the insidious aspersion of a 
levelling tendency. The people, they had to admit, were 
the source of an officer’s commission, but the process of 
government was decidedly not democratic: 


Wise men, having written of this subject, have approved as 
good and lawful, three kinds of polities, — monarchical, where 
supreme authority is in the hands of one; aristocratical, when it 
is in the hands of some few select persons; and democratical, in 
the whole body or multitude. And all these three forms have 
their places in the Church of Christ. In respect of Him, the 
Head, it is a monarchy; in respect of the eldership, an aristoc- 
racy; in respect of the body, a popular state.”* 


However radical the Separatists were in some respects, 
they were not unconventional in their social thinking. 


14 Robert Ashton, Ed., John Robinson’s Works (Boston, 1851), 111, 
61. Although Robinson was a Separatist, he was in contact with the mem- 
bers of the Non-separating school of Congregationalism, was strongly 
influenced by them, and agreed with them on the main lines of his dis- 
cipline; his more profound philosophical grasp of the system justifies his 
being quoted as illustrating the character of Congregationalism before 
it was transported to New England. 

15 Jbid., 11, 225. 

16 Tbid., U1, 140. 
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“So then for popular government,” declared Henry 
Ainsworth, “we hold it not, we approue it not, for if 
the multitude gouern, then who shalbe gouerned?””’ 
Congregationalism by no means gave carte blanche to 
the fraternity to rule as they wished; they were bound 
by the absolute and arbitrary laws of Christ the head, 
and in daily practice were supervised by the elders, the 
students and interpreters of the law. Robinson’s expo- 
sition of the officers’ function makes it quite evident that 
the fundamental democratic theory might be extensively 
counteracted in practice by the tutelary guidance of the 
elders: 


Now lest any should take occasion to conceive, that we either 
exercise amongst ourselves, or would thrust upon others, any 
popular, or democratical church government; may it please the 
Christian reader to make estimate of both our judgment and 
practise. .. . First, we believe, that the external church govern- 
ment under Christ . . . is plainly aristocratical, and to be ad- 
ministered by some choice men, although the state, which many 
unskilfully confound with the government, be after a sort 
popular and democratical. By this it appertains to the people 
freely to vote in elections and judgments of the church; in re- 
spect of the other, we make account it behoves the elders to 
govern the people, even in their voting, in just liberty, given 
by Christ whatsoever. Let the elders publicly propound, and 
order all things in the church . . . let the people of faith give 
their assent to their elders’ holy and lawful administration.” 


Non-separating theorists were even more conservative. 
According to Jacob, the church, once it was organized, 
was “to be informed, directed, and guided by the Pastor 
17 Henry Ainsworth, Counterpoyson (London, 1642), 103. The first 
edition was published in 1608. 
18 Robinson, Works, 111, 42-43- 
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chiefly, and also by the grave assistant Elders”;** he in- 
tended that the members should be the source of elec- 
tions and censures, but in their ordinary carriage were 
to avoid acting upon their own initiative, striving rather 
“freely to consent to their Guides preparing and direct- 
ing every matter.”” If the congregations followed such 
teaching literally, there would certainly not be much 
room left for democracy to operate! 

Finally, Congregationalism assured the maintenance 
of orthodoxy by a double safeguard: the consociation of 
churches and the supervision of the magistracy. True, 
the preachers opposed coercive synods of the Presby- 
terian variety, authorizing only persuasive or consulta- 
tive gatherings, but these synods were expected to pro- 
nounce an erring church heretical and refuse it “the right 
hand of fellowship.” Thereupon, it became the duty of 
a Christian magistrate to reduce the heretic to order, or 
to punish his transgression. 

Thus it can be seen that Congregationalism, as it came 
to America with Hooker and Cotton, was a complex 
affair to which hardly any of the political adjectives in 
current use can clearly and simply apply. There cer- 
tainly were in it democratic stirrings; there were un- 
doubtedly in it provisions that could effectively stifle 
those impulses. It was largely a question of where the 
emphasis was to be put; if upon the eldership, the re- 
sult would be an aristocracy, an oligarchy, a theocracy; 
if upon the congregation, the result would be more 
democratic. But there were various degrees between, 


1® Henry Jacob, The Devine Beginning and Institution of Christs true 
Visible or Ministeriall Church (Leyden, 1610), sig. A 3 verso. 


2° Burrage, Dissenters, 11, 160. 
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and to theorists of the time the two elements were not 
irreconcilable. 

So then, Hooker came to Massachusetts in the fall of 
1633, and in the approved Congregational fashion the 
expectant parishioners of Newtown chose and ordained 
him pastor. He had been settled there hardly more 
than a half year before his people began to grow restive; 
they complained they did not have enough land and 
petitioned the General Court for permission to remove. 
Liberty was readily granted them to find a new site 
somewhere within the Patent, but even so large an op- 
portunity did not satisfy. In June, 1634, six of the town 
went in the Blessing “to discover Connecticut River,”™ 
and in September the citizens asked the Court for leave 
to settle there. They told of the scarcity of their land, 
Hooker alleging “as a fundamental error, that towns 
were set so near to each other”; they instanced the fruit- 
fulness of Connecticut and the danger of having it pos- 
sessed by others; and finally they declared “the strong 
bent of their spirits to remove thither.” To these argu- 
ments, Winthrop tells us, “it was said” that such a re- 
moval outside the Patent would be a breach of covenant, 
they “being knit to us in one body and bound by oath to 
seek the welfare of this commonwealth,” that further- 
more it was politically unwise, for it would weaken the 
state — “the departure of Mr. Hooker would not only 
draw many from us, but also divert other friends that 
would come to us” — and would expose the settlers to 
the Dutch and Indians. Again, Newtown was offered a 
place within the Patent, or else an enlargement of its 
bounds. When the matter came to a vote, the deputies 


21 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 128. 
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and the assistants found themselves divided, the major- 
ity of the magistrates opposing the motion. They there- 
upon claimed the power of an upper legislative house 
to a negative vote, and with the aid of a sermon by 
Cotton carried their point. Newtown was assigned thir- 
ty acres out of Watertown and a sizable area on the 
banks of Muddy River.” But during the winter the 
crowded feeling became contagious. The next May, 
Watertown and Roxbury, complaining all towns were 
“much straitened by their own nearness to one another,” 
were allowed to remove “whither they pleased, so as 
they continued under this government,”™ and in the 
summer men of Watertown and Dorchester, apparently 
without formal permission, found their way into Con- 
necticut and settled there, the Dorchester group tres- 
passing upon the territory of a Plymouth trading post.” 
Other parties followed during the year, one of them 
from Newtown,” whose citizens were apparently re- 
solved, for in October they sold their houses to the re- 
cently arrived congregation of Thomas Shepard.” In 
May, 1636, Winthrop noted briefly, “Mr. Hooker, pas- 
tor of the Church at Newtown, and the most of his con- 
gregation went to Connecticut.”* 

Such, in bare outline, are the facts of the removal of 
the settlers from Massachusetts to the towns upon the 

22 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 132-34; Records of Massachusetts (Boston, 

1853), 1, 129-30. 

23 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 151. 

24 Ibid., 1, 157, 175; William T. Davis, Ed., Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation (New York, 1908), 323-27- 

25 William DeLoss Love, The Colonial History of Hartford (Hart- 
ford, 1914), 5- 

26 Alexander Young, Chronicles of . . . the Colony of Massachusetts 


Bay (Boston, 1846), 545. 
27 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 180. 
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river. About this story has gathered a haze of mystery 
and conjecture, and the attempt to dispel it has exercised 
the ingenuity and sometimes the prejudices of historians. 
Was it, after all, merely a matter of more land? Why 
could not some place be found within the Patent com- 
modious enough to suit the disgruntled townsmen? Or 
was there some other motive, some deeper dissatisfac- 
tion, that inspired the strong bent of the spirits of 
Hooker’s congregation to remove beyond the reach of 
the Massachusetts government? Can we find in the 
history of the colonies or in their respective policies any 
hints of a genuine cleavage? 

As Johnson told the story in 1651, he seemed aware 
only of the economic motives and spoke contemptuously 
of those whose lack of faith allowed considerations of 
that sort to influence them.” In 1635 a citizen of New- 
town, one John Pratt, was disciplined by the Court for 
having written a letter of complaint into England, and 
his apology, countersigned by Hooker, indicates that his 
objections concerned only the paucity and poverty of the 
soil.” But the historian William Hubbard, writing 
about 1680, and possibly in the possession of some au- 
thentic tradition, several times implies a rivalry and 
even an enmity between Hooker and Cotton, and be- 
tween Hooker’s wealthy and ambitious friend, John 
Haynes, and the great John Winthrop. 

What evidence is there of any such untoward state of 
affairs in the Puritan Canaan? We know that Hooker’s 
congregation had approached Cotton and asked him to 


28 W. F. Poole, Ed., Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence 
(Andover, 1867), 75- 


2° Records of Massachusetts, 1, 358-60; Winthrop, Journal, 1, 165. 
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fill the position that later devolved upon Stone, and 
that Cotton had declined. It is possible that Hooker, 
perhaps the more conspicuous figure in Europe, may 
have found it galling that honors should be heaped upon 
Cotton and that the former rector of St. Botolph’s should 
so soon have become the mouthpiece of the ruling oli- 
garchy. It may be significant that when the two branch- 
es of the Court were divided in 1634, it was Cotton 
who preached the sermon which brought the deputies 
into line, after Hooker’s “instant excuse of his unfit- 
ness for that occasion.” We may also reflect there could 
hardly be so much smoke without some fire when we 
find Winthrop hastening to assure Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
in 1635 that though Hooker was like to go to Connecti- 
cut next year, it was, 

. - not for any difference between Mr. Cotton and him (soe 
reporte) for they doe hould a most sweet and brotherly com- 
munion together (thoughe their judgments doe somewhat dif- 
fer about the lawfullnesse of the Crosse in the ensigne) but that 


the people and cattle are so increased as the place will not suffice 
them.” 


The whole question is beclouded because Hooker evi- 
dently became implicated in other men’s quarrels, 
though just what part he took can not be determined. 
Shortly after his arrival, he found himself siding with 
Dudley — who then lived at Newtown — against Win- 
throp. Newtown had a grievance in the matter of pub- 
lic defenses. It may be significant that Dudley’s letter, 
“full of bitterness,” was carried to Winthrop by Haynes 
and Hooker, and that when Winthrop tried to placate 
Dudley with the gift of a hog, “he made Mr. Haynes 


3° Publications, Colonial Society of Mass., vii, 73. 
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and Mr. Hooker (who both sojourned in his house) 
partakers with him.” This looks more like a sectional 
than a political difference, but Dudley, serving as Gov- 
ernor in 1634, supported the Newtown proposal to emi- 
grate although he did not intend to go himself. Haynes 
was still on the side of Dudley in March, 1636, when a 
conference of ministers was called to judge between the 
two men, and Haynes agreed with Dudley that Win- 
throp’s rule had been too lenient. 

That some personal animus lay behind the situation 
may also be indicated from the early relations between 
Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut. These were em- 
bittered by a dispute about their respective jurisdictions 
over Springfield, but even before that argument broke 
out, Connecticut showed a marked disinclination to give 
the Bay authorities any voice in her affairs: “the ground 
of all was their shyness of coming under our govern- 
ment, which, though we never intended to make them 
subordinate to us, yet they were very jealous.”** About 
the same time Hooker referred in a public sermon to 
what he deemed very unneighborly doings in the Bay: 

If anything could have hindered, either by truth or false- 
hood, to keep men from coming to these parts hitherto, it had 
been done; but yet, notwithstanding, men’s minds informed, 


their consciences convicted, their hearts persuaded to come and 
to plant.” 


He returned directly to this charge in his famous letter 
to Winthrop in 1638, and insinuated that the governor 
himself was responsible: 

31 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 113-114. 


32 Tbid., 1, 287. 
33 G. L. Walker, Thomas Hooker (New York, 1891), 102. 
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I suppose you are not a stranger only in Israel, nor yet usual- 
ly ignorant of these things, being they are not done in a corner, 
but in the open streets, and not by some frantic, forlorn crea- 
tures, or madmen, who know not nor care what they say; but, 
before the ships can come to anchor, whole boats are presently 
posted out to salute persons, ordinarily, with such relations.** 
Winthrop replied, belittling the slanders; “if you could 
shewe us the men that reproached you, we should teache 
them better manners.” But he excused whatever of them 
existed as being repayment in kind for Connecticut’s 
attempt “to drawe Mr. Shepard and his wholl church 
from us. Sic fama est.”* In 1670 Roger Williams 
told Mason that about this time, 


that heavenly man, Mr. Haynes, Governor of Connecticut, 
though he pronounced the sentence of my long banishment 
against me, . . . yet said unto me, in his own house at Hart- 
ford, being then in some difference with the Bay: “I think, 
Mr. Williams, I must now confess to you, that the most wise 
God hath provided and cut out this part of his world for a 
refuge and receptacle for all sorts of consciences. I am now 
under a cloud, and my brother Hooker, with the Bay, as you 
have been; we have removed from them thus far, and yet they 
are not satisfied.” ** 


These evidences are fragmentary and tantalizing, but 
they do give color to the imputation that the Connecticut 
groups found themselves at odds with the vested in- 
terests in Massachusetts. In themselves they do not 
warrant the assertion that Hooker, being a liberal and 
a democrat, was necessarily hostile to Winthrop. Some 
difference over fundamental principle may have lurked 
in the background, but the personal element, or the ele- 


34 Collections, Conn. Hist. Soc., 1, 5. 


35 Robert C. Winthrop, Life and Letters of John Winthrop (Boston, 
1869), 11, 421. 


36 Publications, Narragansett Club, vi, 344. 
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ment of local jealousies, was not absent. However, 
whatever the character of the rift, a few years seemed 
to restore the leaders to amity. Fear of the Dutch at 
length produced in Connecticut a greater inclination to 
meet Massachusetts half way, and Hooker’s letter to 
Winthrop in 1643 sounds the unmistakable note of 
reconciliation: 


My heart would not suffer me but as vnfeynedly to acknowl- 
edge the Lords goodness, so affectionately to remember your 
candid and cordiall cariage in a matter of so great consequence. 
.- + To be the repayrer of the breach, was of old counted matter 
of highest prayse and acceptance with God, and man. . . . My 
ayme is nakedly this; to be in the number, and have my voyce 
with those, that whyle your self and your faythfull Assistants 
. . « be laying the first stone of the foundation of this com- 
bynation of peace, I may crye grace, grace to your indeavors.” 


On the other side, Winthrop’s comment upon Hooker’s 
death seems to have forgotten whatever differences had 
ever been between them, 


.- - who, for piety, prudence, wisdom, zeal, learning, and what 
else might make him serviceable in the place and time he lived 
in, might be compared with men of greatest note; and he shall 
need no other praise: the fruits of his labors in both Englands 
shall preserye an honorable and happy remembrance of him 
forever.”* 


And John Cotton contributed to the foreword of the 
Survey a lucubration which has at least the virtue of an 
apparent sincerity: 

To see three things was holy Austins wish: 

Rome in her Flower, Christ Jesus in the Flesh, 

And Paul i’th Pulpit; Lately men might see 

Two first, and more, in Hookers Ministry. 


37 4 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., vi, 389-90. 
38 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 326. 
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In the usual account of the migration, the episode of 
the magistrates’ blocking the removal in 1634 figures 
prominently, the implication being that the Connecticut 
settlers objected to the negative voice. Hooker’s re- 
fusal to preach the sermon and Cotton’s unhesitating 
support of the magistracy seem to most writers proof 
that Hooker tacitly disapproved. Stoughton’s remark, 
that he knew no one that had read the Patent who be- 
lieved in the veto “excepting Magistrates,” and his al- 
leging he wrote against it chiefly at the instigation of 
the Reverend Mr. Warham,” who soon after settled 
at Windsor, may reveal a popular sentiment in which 
Hooker and his congregation shared. The Fundamen- 
tal Orders provided that if the Governor or Magis- 
trates refused to call a court, the freemen had the right 
to summon one, choose a moderator, and perform any 
act which any other General Court might do; in the 
normal course of voting the Orders merely required 
questions to be put to the house, and the Governor was 
to vote only in case of tie. These seem to be provisions 
against the evolution of an upper house, but if Connecti- 
cut started out with such a unicameral intention, by 
1644 the Colony had changed her mind, for it was then 
ordered, 


. ». no act shall passe or stand for a law, which is not confirmed 
both by the major part of the said Magistrats, and by the major 
parte of the deputyes there present in Court, both Magistrats 
and deputyes being alowed, eyther of them, a negatiue voate.*° 


Certainly we can not list this feature as an instance of a 
greater degree of democratic sentiment among Hooker’s 


°° Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., LV11, 451, 456. 


4° J. Hammond Trumbull, Ed., The Public Records of the Colony of 
Connecticut (Hartford, 1850), 1, 119. 
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followers, and it is not improbable that the first ges- 
tures were dictated by a grudge against the specific con- 
duct of the Massachusetts magistrates. In this connec- 
tion it may be noticed that Winthrop’s conflict with the 
town of Hingham in 1646 centered about the magis- 
trates’ power to confirm the local election of militia offi- 


cers. Shortly after that affair a Connecticut statute 
ordered, 


. . . that the souldears shall only make choyse of their millitary 
officers and present them to the particuler Court, but such only 
shalbe deemed Officers as the Court shall confirme.** 


Evidently this was designed to forestall a similar dis- 
pute in Connecticut, and it would seem to indicate that 
by this date the River magistrates had come to fill a 
position hardly different from that of the assistants in the 
Bay. 

Professor Parrington concluded that Hooker’s great 
exposition of the Congregational polity, A Survey of the 
Summe of Church Discipline, was democratic, and could 
be contrasted with Cotton’s numerous treatises. It is 
probably true that Hooker was less concerned with the 
technicalities of polity; his surviving works bespeak a 
preoccupation with what might be termed the evangel- 
ical element in religion. Cotton Mather confirms this 
view: “the very spirit of his ministry lay in the points 
of the most practical religion, and the grand concerns 
of a sinner’s preparation for, implantation in, and sal- 
vation by, the glorious Lord Jesus Christ.”** Cotton 
Mather further tells us that Hooker was eager to keep 
public censures in his church as few as possible, so that 


*! Trumbull, The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 151. 
42 Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, 1853), 1, 346. 
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in his ministry but one person was admonished and one 
excommunicated, and that he criticised exorbitant use of 
censure in other congregations.“ He reveals a decided 
aversion to strife, a disposition to listen to the other side, 
in his preface to the Survey: 

He that will estrange his affection, because of the difference 
of apprehension in things difficult he must be a stranger to him- 
self one time or other. If men would be tender and careful to 
keep off offensive expressions, they might keep some distance in 
opinion, in some things, without hazard to truth or love.“* 


But we must distinguish between a trait of character and 
a doctrine. If Hooker inclined to peace and mutual for- 
bearance in things difficult, it does not follow that he 
broke with the philosophy of his more short-tempered 
brethren in many things obvious. On the contrary, if 
we compare him with Roger Williams, it is quite clear 
that his basic principles synchronize with those of the 
orthodoxy. He codperated with it in all the major 
crises: he was appointed to dispute with Williams in the 
attempt to bring the latter to reason; he was associated 
with Bulkley as moderator of the synod which con- 
demned Anne Hutchinson, and he not only registered 
no dissent from the judgment of that assembly, but 
urged the good work forward. When the troubles first 
broke out, he had written to Winthrop that he rejoiced 
from the bottom of his heart that the Lord, 

..- hath gratiously kept you from any taynt of these new-coyned 
conceits. The Lord strenghthen and establish you in every 
holy word and work. In a good cause He hath given you 


gratious abilityes to do Him much service, and I am perswad- 
ed He will blesse you in such indeavors. You know my playn- 


*8 Magnalia, 1, 349. 
** Survey (London, 1648), sig. a 4, recto. 
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nesse; you can not keepe your comfort, nor an honorable re- 
spect in Christ in the hearts of His, more then in keeping closse 
to the truth. You shall have what interest I have in heaven to 
help you in that work.** 


Later he asserted that for Mistress Anne “to be cast out 
as unsavory salt” would be “for ever marvellous in the 
eyes of all the saints.”** Hooker was joint moderator 
with Cotton at the synod of 1643, which condemned 
Presbyterianism; and although he was unable to attend 
the synod of 1646, his church sent Stone and Deacon 
Stebbins and accepted the codification of the Congrega- 
tional way which that gathering ultimately produced. 
When, in 1645, New England saw Presbyterianism like- 
ly to triumph in England and at the same time perceived 
a growing sentiment there for that awful heresy, “liberty 
of conscience,” on the part of the sects and even of their 
fellow Congregationalists, several ministers were com- 
missioned to send over defenses of the New England 
position. Hooker thus wrote his Survey, and his work 
was dispatched, along with treatises by Davenport and 
Cotton, as a manifesto for all New England. It is 
strange to find Parrington assuming the book expresses 
views at variance with Massachusetts when Hooker him- 
self took care to state: 

In all these I have leave to professe the joint judgement of 
all the Elders upon the river: of New Haven, Guilford, Mil- 
ford, Stratford, Fairfield: and of most of the Elders of the 
Churches in the Bay, to whom I did send in particular, and 
did receive approbation from them under their hands: of the 
rest (to whom I could not send) I cannot so affirm; but this I 


*5 4 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., v1, 388. 


*© Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony of Massachusets- 
Bay (Boston, 1764), 1, 71- 
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can say, That at a common meeting, I was desired by them 
all, to publish what now I do.* 


There is no reason to question this statement. So far 
as I can discover, there was but one important respect 
in which Hooker ever quarrelled with the disciplinary 
philosophy of Cotton, Davenport, or Mather, and that 
difference can easily be over-emphasized. However 
much Congregational theorists had attempted to coun- 
teract the polity’s democratic tendencies, they had seen 
no logical way to take the ultimate control of excom- 
munication from the hands of the brotherhood. The 
whole membership of a corporate society must, in the 
final analysis, both admit newcomers and expel unde- 
sirables. Although early thinkers had declared the con- 
gregation should be guided in these matters by the eld- 
ers, they had not had the effrontery to deny the power 
of the congregation to excommunicate not only individ- 
ual ministers, but, if necessary, the whole eldership, 
pastor, teacher, and lay elder. The Massachusetts clergy, 
however, perceived in this reservation a lurking threat 
to their control, and Cotton finally decided, in his Keyes 
of the Kingdome of Heaven, that though a transgressing 
elder could be excommunicated, still all the elders of a 
church could not be expelled at once, because the con- 
currence of at least one of them was necessary to give a 
sentence validity. Hooker was more thoroughly im- 
bued with the pristine theory, and to him Cotton’s emen- 
dation seemed a gratuitous violation of the covenant 
idea. Persons who have not understood the workings 
of New England Congregationalism have seen in this 
difference a greater issue than actually existed. Daniel 
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Cawdrey, an English Presbyterian, declared in 1651 that 
Hooker’s position made the “power of officers a meer 
complement or cypher,” and he remarked to Cotton, 
“It is strange that all this while you should agree no 
better.” “ 

The truth of the matter is that Cawdrey, like most 
observers removed in space or time from early New 
England, did not quite appreciate the delicate position 
which the elders had come to occupy in the New Eng- 
land “Way,” a position which Hooker warns us is “to 
be understood with a grain of salt, and requires a wise 
and wary explanation.”“ Even if the congregation pos- 
sessed a theoretical right to excommunicate at once all 
its officers who were bad, such officers as could not be 
shown to deserve censure remained anything but “cy- 
phers.” For the divines had made a nice distinction 
between election to office and the power of office itself. 
They still admitted that an elder owed the assumption 
of his ministry to the congregation’s summons, but they 
had called attention to the fact the office was in no sense 
the creation of the people. Instead, it was the imme- 
diate institution of Christ; its powers derived directly 
from Him.and not from the people. These simply des- 
ignated upon whom the office should be bestowed, not 
what the powers of the office should be. As Thomas 
Shepard put it, though a minister’s outward call came 
through the Church, it was none the less a call “from 
Christ,” and election by the church no more made him 
“the servant of the church than a Captain (by leave of 


*8 The Inconsistencie of the Independent way, With Scripture, and It 
Self. (London, 1651), 160, 23. 
*® Survey, Part 1, 187. 
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the Generall) chosen by a Band of Souldiers is the serv- 
ant of his Band.”” With this philosophy Hooker was 
in perfect accord. The voluntary subjection of the peo- 
ple, he held, invested the ministers “with rule and right 
to govern,” but the congregation did not prescribe how 
the right should be exercised. Christ alone, “out of his 
supreme and regal power, . . . appoints the work, laies 
out the compasse thereof, the manner of dispensing, and 
the order and bounds of their dispensation.” The Church 
controlled the gateway to the office, not the office, and 
its submission merely permitted persons “to put forth 
their abilities and Ministerial authority over such a peo- 
ple.” Thus congregations could ordain pastors, although 
the powers of a pastor never passed through their hands; 
they might “give a call and power to such and such to be 
Pastors, and yet themselves not Pastors.”” 

Since the elected elders ruled by a sort of divine right, 
since a definite and immutable power was given them, 
so to speak, over the heads of their flocks, the only 
grounds upon which they could be impeached would be 
for going clearly “beyond their place and power.”” A 
congregation which undertook to excommunicate an eld- 
er had to prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that 
he had obviously abused his “place,” and if it expelled 
him, it had no choice but to elect another elder and sub- 
mit once more to the authority instituted by Christ. 
There would, therefore, be no vital distinction if the 
congregation expelled three erring elders simultaneous- 
ly instead of one at a time. Cotton himself made just 


5° Thomas Shepard and John Allin, 4 Defence of the Answer Made 
unto the Nine Questions (London, 1648), 130. 
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that point when he said his difference with Hooker lay 
“rather in Difference of Logicall Notion, than in Doc- 
trine of Divinity, or Church Practice.”® Cotton had 
introduced a qualification into the system which had no 
real excuse for being; the more logical Hooker had ob- 
jected to distorting the original theory, but his aim had 
simply been historical consistency. He had not advo- 
cated the traditional view because he thought Cotton’s 
innovation autocratical or because he particularly wanted 
to keep the churches safe for democracy. 

In only one other respect does there seem to exist a 
distinction between Hooker and the polity of the Bay. 
Early Congregationalism, by restricting church member- 
ship to the proved elect, had had the courage of its pre- 
destinarian convictions; it had embodied the exalted’ 
ideal of identifying the visible and the invisible Church. 
But when the discipline no longer served as a protest 
against the formalism of an Established Church, but be- 
came itself a vested interest, the emphasis upon this high 
spirituality was visibly lessened. As Cotton Mather 
confessed, the “prodigious and astonishing scandal given 
by the extraordinary miscarriages of some that have 
made a more than ordinary profession of religion””™ 
gave rise to the suspicion that something might be lack- 
ing in even the best technique for examining candidates. 
If there were those being admitted who turned out to 
be hypocrites, there were probably others who were ac- 
tually elected but were unable to give satisfactory evi- 
dence. Furthermore, many baptized children of mem- 
bers were coming of age without experiencing the emo- 


53 4 Defence of Mr. John Cotton From the imputation of Selfe Con- 
tradiction (Oxford, 1658), 40. 
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tional conversion which the polity had originally held 
was prerequisite to full membership. But the Massa- 
chusetts divines were now intent upon perfecting an es- 
tablished order. They deplored these dislocations but 
shrugged their shoulders. Many of the “hypocrites” 
were substantial citizens whose support the clergy appre- 
ciated, and naturally the churches wanted to keep the 
children and grandchildren of the responsible classes 
within the fold. Hooker, as his sermons attest, was vi- 
tally interested in the problem of conversion, and he 
saw the incongruity of excluding large numbers upon 
the basis of their spiritual inadequacy, when it was quite 
apparent many were getting in under the ropes on false 
pretences. His first reaction was an impulse to lower 
the standards for admission, so that even if more hypo- 
crites were accepted, still fewer of the regenerate would 
be held out. His position was evidently well known, for 
one R. Stansby wrote to the Reverend John Wilson in 


1643, saying there were various rumors afloat in Eng- 
land that, 


. . ther is great diuision of judgment in matter of religion 
amongst good ministers and people, which moued Mr. Hoker 
to remoue. . . . That you are so strict in admission of members 
to your church, that more then one halfe are out of your church 
in all your congregations, and that Mr. Hoker before he went 
away preached against yt (as one reports who heard him). . . .”° 


Hooker confronted the problem directly in the Survey 
and frankly recognized that the imperfect technique of 
examination was probably excluding from the churches 
many who were in reality better Christians than some it 
admitted. There were times when he wished “that such 


55 4 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., Vil, 10-11. 
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persons (many whereof we hope are godly) might enjoy 
all such priviledges, which might be usefull and helpfull 
to them and theirs,” but his protracted meditation had 
convinced him that it was impossible, “and the main 
pillar principle which fortifies the judgment against all 
approaching assaults, is the nature and truth of Church- 
covenant.” So he came regretfully to the same conclu- 
sion which Cotton reached more abruptly and callously, 
that those “who by God are excluded from his Covenant 

. as unfit, they are not fit to have Communion with 
the Church.” Hooker was incited to this protest not 
by any conscious democratic sympathies, but simply by 
an exceptionally keen concern with the realities of spir- 
itual life, realities which he knew were being sacrificed 
to more worldly considerations. Once again we have to 
recognize that he had perhaps a greater feeling for the 
inner meaning of the Congregational tradition, but that 
he, like Cotton, was caught in the toils of the system. 
He certainly invoked no larger democratic principles to 
extricate himself. 

Otherwise, Hooker never even suggested differences 
with the theory of Cotton and of Massachusetts. He re- 
iterated the conventional claim that Congregationalism 
is derived out of the Word, he denounced Separation as 
a sin. He shared with Cotton his conceptions of the 
functions of elders, the réle of synods, and the duties 
of the magistrate — features which the Massachusetts 
leaders had continued to emphasize to the suppression 
of the democratic and the exaltation of the aristocratic 
principle in Congregationalism, the features which pro- 
vided the basis for the now much censured theocracy. 


56 Survey, Part 111, 12. 
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The elders, sole interpreters of the law by which they 
ruled, acquired an almost irresistible social force, in 
which Hooker conspicuously shared. Elements of dis- 
cord, says Hubbard, never discovered themselves in 
Hartford “during the time of Mr. Hooker’s life, and if 
there had any such thing appeared, his interest and au- 
thority would easily have suppressed it.”* Hooker’s 
defense of all these “theocratical” practices is thorough 
and conclusive. The elders, he declared, should con- 
sult on all business before it is submitted to the church; 
they should investigate rumors against individuals, dis- 
cuss their cases in private, and, if necessary, lead the ac- 
tion and pronounce sentence “legally and judicially . . . 
according to the rules and orders provided for that 
end.” He holds that the decisions of Congregational 
synods are in all probability “no other then Gods Com- 
mands,” and smack of “a Divine Authority which is now 
by them discovered, and in His Name applied to the 


particulars under hand.” He repudiates any notion of 
toleration; he is not “yet perswaded that the Chief Mag- 
istrate should stand Neuter and tolerate all Religions.”” 
Neither does he question that magistrates should call 
synods and enforce by the sword what doctrine and 


practices they, in brotherly consultation, decide to be 
orthodox: 


That a right opinion and worship of God should be openly 
professed within the territories and jurisdiction of a State, ap- 
pertains to them, as that which comes within the verge and 
object of the state and policy to attend. . . . Hence the supream 


57 2 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., Vi, 315. 
58 Survey, Part 11, 15-34. 
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Magistrate hath liberty and power both to inquire and judge 
of professions and Religions, which is true, and ought to be 
maintained, [and] which is false, and ought to be rejected.” 


The civil power “may compell Ecclesiastical persons to 
do, what they ought in their offices . . . ,”* and a par- 
ticular church is always, 


subject unto, and under the supreme power politicke in the place 
where it is; so that the Magistrate hath a coactive power to 
compel the Church to execute the ordinances of Christ, ac- 
cording to the orders and rules of Christ . . . and in case she 
swerve from her rule, be a strong hand to constraine her to 
keepe it.” 

Finally, Hooker declares that the magistrate must com- 
pel universal attendance at meeting, with, of course, the 
usual provision that only those the church approves may 
become actual members. 

There may in practice have been a greater leniency in 
Connecticut. One gets an impression from the records 
that the Bible Commonwealth notion was not quite so 
insistent as in Massachusetts. But the Connecticut rec- 
ords are more meagre, and to some extent the difference 
may have resulted from the character of the population. 
It was a smaller, more intimate and homogeneous group. 
Furthermore, New England’s battles against heresy 
were fought in the Bay, and the banished heretics did 
not come to Connecticut. But if the practice was less 
stringent, the theory was still the same. There were nu- 
merous cases adjudged by the Court simply upon the 
Mosiac code: “vncleane practices,” “wanton dallience 
and selfe pollution,” “excess in apparell,” “loathsome 


® Survey, Part 111, 75- 
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and beastly demenour,” and, of course, fornication, at- 
tempted or accomplished. It was not much safer in 
Connecticut than in Massachusetts to cast aspersions 
upon the elect: 


The Courte adiudgeth Peter Bussaker, for his fillthy and 
prophane expressions (viz. that hee hoped to meete some of the 
members of the Church in hell ere long, and hee did not ques- 
tion but hee should) to bee committed to prison, there to bee 
kept in safe custody till the sermon, and then to stand in the 
time thereof in the pillory, and after sermon to bee seuerely 
whipt.”* 

When the state had to deal with moral issues, the elders 
were consulted —as in the Bay: n> 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Phelps are desiered to consult with the 
Elders of boath Plantations to prepare instructions against the 
next Court for the punisheing of the sin of lying which begias 
to be practised by many persons in this Commonwelth.” 

The capital laws were codified in 1642, and all of them 
except political treason were authorized by two or more 
Biblical citations; thus: 

If any man after legall conuiction shall haue or worship any 
other God but the Lord God, he shall be put to death. Deu. 
13.6, and 17.2: Ex: 22.20." 


Death was the penalty for witchcraft, blasphemy, mur- 
der, bestiality, sodomy, adultery, rape, kidnapping, false 
witness with intent to deprive of life, and attempting 
“<nuasion, insureection or rebellion against the Common 
welth”; in 1650 the list included also children of six- 
teen or over who curse or smite their parent, and stub- 
born and rebellious sons.” Convictions for scandalous 


*4 Connecticut Records, 1, 168. 


$5 Ibid. 1,62.  % Ibid.,1, 77-78.  °7 Ibid., 1, 515. 
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offences after 1646 deprived one of his vote both in 
town and commonwealth “vntil the Court shall manifest 
their satisfaction.” These laws sufficiently attest that 
in Connecticut the idea of a Bible Commonwealth lay 
at the basis of the body politic. In fact, it was distinctly 
stated in the preamble to the Fundamental Orders, 
which purposed not only to preserve the civil govern- 
ment, but “to mayntayn and presearue the liberty and 
purity of the gospell of our Lord Jesus which we now 
professe, as also the disciplyne of the Churches, which 
according to the truth of the said gospell is practiced 
am »ngst vs.” Magistrates were to administer justice 
according to“ ~- Lawes here established, and for want 
thereof according to the rule of the word of God.”” 
Upon recommendation of the United Colonies, Connec- 
ticut accepted without demur in 1644 the proposal that 
taxation for church maintenance be levied upon all, 
members or non-members, 

. . and if any man refuse to pay a meet proportion, that then 
he be rated by authority in some iust and equall way; and if 


after this any man withhould or delay due payment the civill 
power to be exercised as in other iust debts.” 


Finally, in the codification of 1650 the religious ideal 
was again affirmed: 


Forasmuch as the open contempt of Gods word, and mes- 
sengers thereof, is the desolating sinne of Ciuill States and 
Churches, and that the preaching of the Word by those whome 
God doth send is the chiefe ordinary meanes ordained by God 


88 Connecticut Records, 11, 138. 

®° [bid., 1, 20. 

70 [bid., 1, 21. 

71 [bid., 1, 112, note, cited from the minutes of a meeting of the Com- 


missioners for the United Colonies at Hartford, September 5, 1644. 
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for the converting, edefying and sauing of the soules of the 
elect . . . and according to the respect or contempt of the same 
and of those whome God hath set aparte for his owne worke 
and imployment, the weale or woe of all Christian States is 
much furthered and promoted, 


it was provided that persons should be punished if they 
spoke contemptuously of the doctrine preached by the 
ministers, that non-attendance at church should be fined, 
and that, 


forasmuch as the peace and prosperity of Churches and mem- 
bers thereof, as well as Ciuill rights and Libberties are care- 
fully to bee maintained,—It is ordered by this Courte and 
decreed, that the Ciuill Authority heere established hath power 
and liberty to see the peace, ordinances and rules of Christe bee 
obserued in euery Church according to his word.” 


In Hooker’s ecclesiastical theory and Connecticut’s 
practice there does not seem to appear any important 
departure from the theory and practice of Massachu- 
setts; assuredly there can be no comparison with the 
theories of Roger Williams and the practices of Rhode 
Island. Yet Mr. Adams brackets these two common- 
wealths as fortunate because “in them, at least at their 
beginning, the influence of the clergy was wholly upon 
the side of freedom.” However, Mr. Adams, of 
course, was here thinking of the political realm. There 
undoubtedly were features in Connecticut politics which 
were the reverse of certain Massachusetts practices. The 
electorate was not limited to church members; the Fun- 
damental Orders provided that deputies should be cho- 
sen by admitted inhabitants of the towns, and magis- 
trates and governors by admitted freemen. The gover- 


72 Connecticut Records, 1, 523-25. 
73 The Founding of New England, 195. 
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nor was not eligible for more than one term in two years. 
Finally, there exist the notes of an Election Sermon de- 
livered by Hooker in 1638 which seem so emphatically 
to express a philosophy of democracy that, ever since 
their discovery in the mid-nineteenth century, they have 
constituted the basis for the usual encomiums of the 
Connecticut regime. 

The essence of Hooker’s sermon is its three “doc- 
trines” or principal contentions: 

I. That the choice of public magistrates belongs unto the 

people by God’s own allowance. 

II. The privilege of election, which belongs to the peo- 
ple, therefore must not be exercised according to their humours, 
but according to the blessed will and law of God. 

III. They who have power to appoint officers and magis- 


trates, it is in their power, also, to set the bounds and limitations 
of the power and place unto which they call them.” 


These statements obviously support the case far Hooker’s 
political democracy. But they have usually been allowed 
to appear detached from all context; there are other fac- 
tors which should receive consideration before it can be 
confidently maintained that the famous Election Sermon 
preaches a political philosophy at odds with the Massa- 
chusetts practice and tradition. 

The church-membership qualification on the Massa- 
chusetts electorate was enacted, so the records say, “to 
the end the body of commons may be preserved of hon- 
est and good men.””* This statement may well be in- 
terpreted as an oblique declaration from the oligarchy 
that they intended to remain in power. But even so, it 
was a pertinent rationalization, for there were diverse 


74 Walker, Thomas Hooker, 125. 
75 Records of Massachusetts, 1, $7. 
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human elements within the Bay, and the magistrates 
were not necessarily dishonest in feeling that only re- 
sponsible persons, sympathetic with the Bible Common- 
wealth ideal, should share the government. This feeling 
was comparatively absent in Connecticut, for there the 
group was more compact and homogeneous; the people 
moved in large groups, and there was less cause to fear a 
popular upheaval. Furthermore, the Fumdamental Or- 
ders did not quite break down the religious qualification. 
Even if the church members were a very small minority 
—which is doubtful —the towns would not have be- 
stowed the status of “inhabitant” upon some one of whom 
the godly strongly disapproved. The governor was re- 
quired to be a member “of some approved congregation, 
and formerly of the Magistracy within this Jurisdic- 
tion.” After 1646, as we have seen, conviction for a 
scandalous offence deprived one of his vote, and in the 
same year a certificate of good behavior from one’s 
town and the consent of three magistrates was required 
to become a registered voter. This was quite sufficient to 
keep the government from running into too popular a 
channel, and to give the magistracy a certain supervision 
over the make-up of the electorate. 

As for the Fundamental Orders themselves, we should 
observe that they were not evoked im vacuo, but only 
after the Colony had been in existence almost three 
years; they were not dictated by an a priori philosophy, 
but were rather the legalizing of existing practice. Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay was endowed at its birth with a Charter, 
a legitimate government of which the main lines were 
predetermined. When the Connecticut settlers prepared 


76 Connecticut Records, 1, 22. 
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to move into new lands, without a specific organization, 
they had to create a government of their own. To tide 
over the formative period a provisional arrangement was 
devised, which was simple and well adapted to the facts. 
It so happened that the Earl of Warwick had in 1632 
granted to Lords Say and Seale, Brook, and to others, 
the territory upon which the colonists proposed to build. 
John Winthrop, Jr., was the authorized agent for the 
patentees. After some negotiations he agreed that the 
settlers could erect their own government if they would 
recognize the validity of the Warwick Grant, thus giv- 
ing the River towns something better than mere squat- 
ters’ rights." As four distinct settlements were estab- 
lished, the simplest procedure was to select two repre- 
sentatives from each of them and empower them as 
magistrates. This selection was ratified in the Massa- 
chusetts Court by an act entitled a “Commission graunt- 
ed to severall Persons to governe the People att Con- 
necticott,” but which actually was only a confirmation of 
the arrangement.” Thus the first government in the Con- 
necticut Valley inevitably took the form of geograph- 
ical representation, and representatives chosen in this 
manner naturally stood for a whole town. Under this 
commission the government functioned for the first year. 
The towns, meantime, were not incorporated and elected 
no officers; their affairs were ordered simply in meetings 
of the proprietors, and under the conditions of frontier 
settlement, all proprietors who had assumed a share of 


77 Love, Hartford, 18-21. 

78 The Court, as a third party, simply acted “on the behalfe of our 
said members, and John Winthrop, Junior, Esq., Governor, appoyncted 
by certaine noble personages and men of quallitie interesed [sic] in the 
said ryver, which are yet in England . . . Records of Massachusetts, 1, 170. 
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the risk assumed also a share in the direction.” When 
the year ran out, the Commissioners called for another 
election; seven of the same magistrates were returned, 
the only change being the substitution of Thomas Welles, 
a South-side Hartford man, for one of the two North- 
side men. This change seems to have been a recognition 
of the principle of geographical representation upon 
which the Commission was built.” The difficulties of 
calling the citizens of the four towns into a General 
Court were obvious; hence by May 1, 1637, the settle- 
ments were each represented by “committees.” 

Consequently, when in 1639, the Colony was ready 
to establish a more formal government, the “democratic” 
principles of the Fundamental Orders — regional con- 
stituencies, suffrage unqualified by religious member- 
ship, and a representative Court —these had already 
materialized. The Orders merely codified what already 
existed. When Hooker delivered his Election Sermon, 
the people of Connecticut had already held one election 
on the assumption that the choice of public magistrates 
belongs to the people, and by that time his first “doc- 
trine” at least was not news to them. 

When the citizens, under these circumstances, de- 
termined to bestow a formal status upon their govern- 
ment, they had no immediate political precedent; but 
they were not without a theory to guide them. The so- 
cial covenant had been completely recognized as a theo- 
retical basis for society by Buchanan in Scotland and by 
Richard Hooker in England; but as we have already 
seen, the social covenant idea was a peculiar tenet of Con- 
gregationalism, and the theorists had inevitably posited 
7 Love, Hartford, 48. 
8° Ibid., 69. 

81 [bid., 70-71; Connecticut Records, |, 9. 
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it in the State as well as in the Church. For ecclesiastical 
governors to assume their calling, Browne had said, there 
must be an agreement of the Church; so “for ciuil Mag- 
istrates, there must be an agreement of the people or 
Common welth.”” Penry had held “it is the crown 
and honour of princes . . . to be in covenant with their 
subjects,”™ and the Separatists aboard the Mayflower 
found a covenant the obvious answer to their first prob- 
lem of political organization. Henry Jacob had pointed 
out the covenant was basic to the existence of a church, 
and had added, “By such a free mutual! consent also all 
Civil perfect Corporations did first beginne.”*™ Even 
before the migration reached America, Winthrop de- 
clared the immigrants had entered into a compact not 
only with each other but with God: 


It is by a mutuall consent, through a speciall overvaluing 
providence . . . to seeke out a place of cohabitation and Con- 
sorteshipp under a due forme of Government both ciuill and 
ecclesiasticall. In such cases as this, the care of the publique 
must oversway all private respects. . . . We are entered into 
Covenant with Him for this worke. . . . Wee haue professed to 
enterprise these and those accounts, upon these and those ends. 
. . . For this end, wee must be knitt together, in this worke, as 
one man.” 


The actual creation of the Massachusetts state by the 
deliberate assemblage of the people dramatized the the- 
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ory, and it became a fixed idea in the New England soci- 
ology. Hooker was thoroughly familiar with it: 


Mutuall covenanting and confoederation of the Saints in the 
fellowship of the faith according to the order of the Gospel is 
that which gives constitution and being to a visible Church.” 


Inevitably he finds analogies outside the ecclesiastical 
realm; the Covenant can be justified by, 


. . . that resemblance which this polity hath with all other bodies 
politick. . .. Each whole or intire body, is made up of his mem- 
bers, as, by mutuall reference and dependence they are ioyned 
each to the other. Thus Corporations in towns and cities, as 
they have their charter granted from the King or State, which 
gives them warrant and allowance . . . so their mutual ingage- 
ment each to other, to attend such terms, to walk in such or- 
ders, which shall be sutable to such a condition, gives being to 
such a body. Its that sement which soders them all, that soul 
as it were, that acts all the parts and particular persons so in- 
terested in such a way, for . . . he that will enter, must also 
willingly binde and ingage himselfe to each member of that 
society to promote the good of the whole, or else a member 
actually he is not.* 


Like Winthrop he regarded participation in the enter- 
prise as an act equivalent to the taking of a compact, and 
when Pynchon withdrew his town from the Connecticut 
Confederacy, before the Fundamental Orders had been 
framed, Hooker accused him of breach of covenant: 


If Mr. Pynchon can devise ways to make his oath bind him 
when he will, and loosen him when he list; if he can tell how, 
in faithfulness, to engage himself in a civil covenant and com- 
bination (for that he did, by his committees, in their act,) and 
yet can cast it away at his pleasure, before he give in sufficient 
warrant, more than his own word and will, he must find a law 
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in Agaam for it; for it is written in no law nor gospel that 
ever I read. 

Therefore when it seemed necessary that the implicit 
political compact should become explicit, the example of 
the church covenant was naturally followed. Just as 
those who had been called into the religious communion 
by God signalized their fellowship by an act of formal 
dedication, so those for whom God had so disposed that 
they were “cohabiting and dwelling in and vppon the 
River of Conectecotte” gave being to their civil society 
by a mutual engagement: 


And well knowing where a people are gathered togather the 
word of God requires that to mayntayne the peace and vnion 
of such a people there should be an orderly and decent Gouern- 
ment established according to God, to order and dispose of the ° 
affayres of the people at all seasons as occation shall require; 
doe therefore assotiate and conioyne our selues to be as one Pub- 
like State or Commonwelth; and doe, for our selues and our 
Successors and such as shall be adieyned to vs att any tyme here- 
after, enter into Combination and Confederation togather. . . .*° 


And because God had so disposed of all the people in the 
settlement, regardless of their church membership, there 
was no occasion that any of them should be excluded 
from the open declaration. Which is precisely the point 
William Hubbard made when writing his History of 
New England, in 1680: 


They entered into a combination among themselves, and so 
became a body politick by mutual consent, and framed such 
laws and constitutions as were necessary for the foundation of 


88 Collections, Conn. Hist. Soc., 1, 14. Without conscious irony, Hooker 
is here assuming precisely the same position Cotton and the Massachu- 
setts magistrates took up against him when in 1634 they answered the 
strong bent of the spirits of the would-be emigrants with the argument 
that by departing they would break their covenant. 
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a civil government . . . which possibly was the occasion, that 
those of that colony took a larger compass, as to their freemen, 
than the Massachusetts had done before them; not restraining 
the freedom of their civil government to the membership of 
their churches; for where a government is founded on the con- 
sent of the people, it will be necessitated to extend the favour 
of a civil freedom to many, who otherwise might be looked 
upon, not so capable, at least not so worthy thereof.”° 


The Fundamental Orders, therefore, were not only 
a summary of Connecticut’s experience, they were a 
version of that experience presented in the familiar form 
of a covenant attested by all the members of the society 
upon whom they were to bind. The Massachusetts Com- 
pany, confronting the task of adapting a joint stock cor- 
poration to the purposes of a state constitution, had, like 
Connecticut, instinctively regarded an individual’s par- 
ticipation in the enterprise as his swearing to a social 
compact. But the leaders, fearing the purposes of that 
agreement were too abstruse or too exalted for the easy 
comprehension of the vulgar, and that if they themselves 
lost the direction, the adventure would come to a bad 
end, inevitably put the emphasis upon the more aristo- 
cratical principle of Congregationalism and exalted the 
function of the magistrates as they did that of the elders. 
Thereby those who best knew the purposes of the cove- 
nant should interpret it and direct the multitude accord- 
ingly. Connecticut, evolving more naturally, nurtured 
by a provisional government that had already taken the 
form of regional representation, also applied the analogy 
of the Church to the State, but took over the principle 
that the whole body of participants in a political cove- 
nant should declare that covenant’s purpose. Once com- 


%° 2 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., v, 309. 
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mitted to its policy, the Massachusetts orthodoxy had 
to persist; Connecticut, much less threatened with in- 
ternal dissension, required only such milder safeguards 
as Hooker’s second doctrine to ensure law and order in 
the State and conformity in the Church. Yet both policies 
grew out of the original body of Congregational thought, 
the general features of the two systems were alike; it 
was simply that in each case the emphasis lay at a differ- 
ent point, and the discrepancies did not yet indicate an 
antagonism of fundamental points of view. 

In the course of the colonies’ several deductions from 
their common premises, one circumstance in the actual 
situation created a genuine issue between them. The 
Massachusetts rulers looked upon their Charter as the 
symbol of their covenant; all those who joined the 
Colony were assumed to join the compact which the 
original members had formally created when they or- 
ganized the Company. But the Charter was totally in- 
adequate for what was demanded of it. The magistrates 
had tried to set it aside in the first years in order to as- 
sure the control they felt was essential. The freemen, in 
1634, demanded a view of the Charter and in the next 
General Court overturned the usurpation of the magis- 
trates and asserted their constitutional rights. But even 
after the government had been bound to the original 
provisions of the Charter, the freemen discovered large 
fields for which there was not sufficient rule in that docu- 
ment. They had nothing by which they could hold the 
magistrates accountable. For many years they agitated 
for a codification of the laws, “having conceived great 
dangers to our state, in regard that our magistrates, for 
want of positive laws, in many cases might proceed ac- 
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cording to their discretions.”" The magistrates staved 
off this demand, and meantime developed the theory of 
political covenant in such a fashion as to give themselves 
precisely the discretionary powers against which the dep- 
uties protested. Winthrop, as usual, was the spokesman, 
and he attacked the issue most directly in his controversy 
with Henry Vane in 1637. During the Hutchinson 
affair the Court ordered that no town or person should 
offer hospitality to a stranger unless two of the magis- 
trates approved of him. Vane called this tyranny. Win- 
throp came to its defense.” The first consideration, he 
said, is that of what constitutes the essence of a govern- 
ment, “which I conceive to be this, — the consent of a 
certaine company of people, to cohabite together, under 
one government for their mutual safety and welfare.” 
Otherwise no organized society could exist: 

It is clearly agreed, by all, that the care of safety and welfare 
was the original cause or occasion of common weales and of 
many familyes subjecting themselves to rulers and laws; for 
no man hath lawfull power over another, but by birth or con- 


sent, so likewise, by the law of proprietye, no man can have just 
interest in that which belongeth to another, without his consent. 


Now if Massachusetts is such a corporate society, she has 
a right to admit whomsoever she pleases, and, converse- 
ly, “may we lawfully refuse to receive such whose dis- 
positions suite not with ours.” No one denies this privi- 
lege to churches; “why then should the common weale 
be denied the like liberty?” 

Vane, in the name of a full-fledged constitutionalism, 
took issue with Winthrop on his fundamental position. 


* Winthrop, Journal, 1, 151. 
®2 The documents of this controversy are in Thomas Hutchinson, The 
Hutchinson Papers (Prince Society, 1865), 1, 79-107. 
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Massachusetts, he said, does not rest solely upon a com- 
pact; it is, in the first place, a commonwealth founded 
upon the Bible, and in the second place is “dependant 
upon the grant also of our Soveraigne.” Therefore 
Winthrop’s reasons, “taken from the nature of a com- 
mon-wealth, not founded upon Christ, nor by his Majes- 
tyes charters,” do not apply here, and “must needs fall 
to the ground.” The issue was not whether the govern- 
ment could exclude undesirables, but whether it could 
proceed otherwise than had been specifically authorized 
by God or king, and intrust the matter to “such unlimited 
and unsafe a rule, as the will and discretion of men?” 
If men were to be sent away, it should be by virtue of a 
concrete law, not by “the illimited consent or dissent of 
magistrates.” The argument from the churches Vane’ 
dismissed by noting that the churches do have a funda- 
mental law; they do not “receive or reject at their dis- 
cretions . . . but at the discretion of Christ.” As the eld- 
ers continually affirmed, their power was merely “min- 
isterial” or “stewardly.” The state should copy them, 
using its Charter for a guide just as they used Scripture. 
Otherwise, to give the magistrates power on the basis of 
some vague social theory “setts down no rule” for them, 
and is a tyranny, quite of a piece with the unauthorized 
taxation of a Stuart monarch. 

Winthrop had the last word, and thereby gave the 
most complete exposition of the theory of the Massa- 
chusetts magistracy that has come down to us. Vane’s 
approach he declared to be limited; his own description 
had been given in general, philosophic terms which Vane 
did not appreciate. “The definition or description of the 
genus may be applyed to all the species, reserving the 
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specificall differences.” Among these latter are both the 
Charter and the religion; the Patent is only an accidental 
circumstance, not the basis, for the State; the society 
came into being not so much when the Charter was 
granted as when, 


. . . to cohabit in the Massachusetts and under the government 
set up among us by his Majesty’s patent or grant for our mutual 
safety and wellfare, we agreed to walke according to the rules 
of the gospell. And thus you have both a christian common 
weale and the same founded upon the patent, and both included 
within my description. 
The Commonwealth itself is thus the reality; both its 
Charter and its Christianity are only the language in 
which this particular compact was enunciated. As for 
Christ and not men determining in the churches, how 
else could the voice of God be expressed but through the 
men composing the congregation? 

Did he never heare, that our practise is, that none are pro- 


pounded to the congregation, except they be first allowed by 
the elders, and is not this to admitt or reject by discretion? 


If the State, therefore, is an organic entity, the magis- 
trates, representing in their offices the will of the whole, 
have the powers granted them by this law, or any law, 
and Vane’s distinction between their will and the will 
of the whole is “frivilous discourse.” Winthrop, the 
English Puritan, had been, and still was, heart and soul 
in the campaign against Royal absolutism; Winthrop, 
the Massachusetts governor, looked upon the appeal to 
fundamental law on the part of the citizens as a stalking- 
horse to the indulgence of their corrupt desires. The 
magistrates were sufficiently limited as it was; they were 
church members and freemen, and they had taken the 
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magistrates’ oath; they were tied up with the corporate 
society, and their actions gave expression to the will of 
the state — and hence to the will of God. “Whatsoever 
sentence the magistrate give, according to these limita- 
tions, the judgment is the Lords, though he do it not by 
any rule particularly prescribed by civil authority.” 

Obviously Winthrop was striving, with all the in- 
genuity of a man trained in the logic of the schoolmen, 
to reconcile the constitutional limitations which the Bible 
and the Charter had placed upon the government with 
that discretionary exercise of executive power which he 
felt was essential to a respectable state. But as long as 
he argued upon purely political grounds, he could not 
make much headway. The men who settled New Eng- 
land had contended against the king’s refusal to accept ° 
constitutional limitation —they believed, indeed, their 
migration had been precipitated by precisely that re- 
fusal. The colonies could never afford publicly to dis- 
own the imperishable principle for which the brethren 
were still striving and suffering in England. Puritans 
had learned their lesson thoroughly, and even the 
mouthpicce of the Massachusetts theocracy, John Cotton 
himself, preached that it was altogether unwholesome 
to give officers in Church and State more power than was 
good for them: 


It is necessary, therefore, that all power that is on earth be 


limited, Church power or other. . . . It is counted a matter of 
danger to the State to limit Prerogatives, but it is a further 
danger not to have them limited. . . . It is therfore fit for every 


man to be studious of the bounds which the Lord hath set: and 
for the People, in whom fundamentally all power lyes, to give 
as much power as God in his word gives to men: And it is 
meet that Magistrates in the Common-wealth, and so officers 
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in the Churches, should desire to know the utmost bounds of 
their own power. 


“If you tether a Beast at night,” he said, with a grimness 
that carries us back to Pym and Hampden, “he knows 
the length of his tether before morning.”” It had been 
in this frame of mind that the deputies in 1634 de- 
manded a look at the Charter, and asserted their rights 
in such a fashion as the magistrates did not immediately 
forget. 

A few months before this revolution, it will be re- 
membered, Hooker reached Massachusetts. The coinci- 
dence has been noted before: “After Mr. Hooker’s com- 
ing,” says Hubbard, “it was observed that many of the 
freemen grew to be very jealous of their liberties.”™ 
But there is nothing more positive than this insinuation 
to connect him with that episode. Yet it is apparent that 
the Connecticut settlers had some sympathy with the 
deputies’ action; the Connecticut statement of the powers 
of its General Court is almost a verbatim reiteration of 
the passage which the Massachusetts freemen caused to 
be inscribed upon the records of the Bay. The signifi- 
cant fact about Hooker’s famous Election Sermon is not 
the first doctrine, which was Congregational common- 
place, nor the second, which Congregationalists had al- 
ways advanced as the safeguard against popularity. The 
significant fact is the stress put at that moment upon the 
third doctrine, that they who appoint officers have also 
the power to set bounds and limitations to them. The 
content of the paragraph was no more novel than that of 
the other two, but Hooker flaunted the idea apparently 


%3 Cotton, Exposition on the 13th Chapter of the Revelation (London, 
1656), 72, 77- 
4 2 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., v, 165. 
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in deliberate contrast to Winthrop’s disposition to keep 
that part of the theory in the background. It is at this 
point we are at last able to see where, if at all, the views 
of Hooker diverged from those of the Massachusetts 
theocracy, and to show some basis for the “democracy” 
of Connecticut. 

Hooker’s letter to Winthrop in 1638 is clear and 


definite on the people’s power to set bounds to their 
rulers, 


... And here, I fully assent to those staple principles which you 
set down; to wit, that the people should choose some from 
amongst them —that they should refer matter of counsel to 
their counsellors, matter of judicature to their judges; only, the 
question here grows — what rule the judge must have to judge 
by; secondly, who those counsellors must be. 


He repudiates the reasoning Winthrop had invoked 
against Vane: 


That in the matter which is referred to the judge, the sen- 
tence should lie in his breast, or be left to his discretion, accord- 
ing to which he should go, I am afraid it is a course which 
wants both safety and warrant. I must confess, I ever looked 
at it as a way which leads directly to tyranny, and so to con- 
fusion, and must plainly profess, if it was in my liberty, I should 
choose neither to live nor leave my posterity under such a gov- 
ernment. 


By carrying Congregationalism into politics Hooker 
could conclude that as the people constitute the society, 
they are to determine to what ends they shall be gov- 
erned, and are therefore to determine what laws their 
officers shall observe: 


Reserving smaller matters, which fall in occasionally in com- 
mon course, to a lower counsel, in matters of greater conse- 
quence, which concern the common good, a general counsel, 
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chosen by all, to transact businesses which concern all, I con- 
ceive, under favour, most suitable to rule and most safe for 
relief of the whole.” 


Connecticut well learned its lesson from Hooker. In 
October, 1639, a committee was appointed to codify all 
the laws then in force and to have them published in 
the towns; thus, in the first year of rule under the 
Orders, there was achieved what the deputies were still 
contending for in the Bay. When other laws accumu- 
lated, another codification was ordered —in 1650. The 
Colony was aware that in this respect she differed from 
Massachusetts, and when commissions were issued to 
Haynes and Hopkins in 1643 to represent her in the 
Confederation, they were told they were to act, “re- 
searueing the priuiledges we haue in fundamentall 
lawes.” 

But that the difference, important as it was, was one 
of degree rather than of kind, seems to be indicated by 
Pynchon’s stand when the General Court of Connecti- 
cut, upon the pronouncement of Hooker, censured him 
for unfaithful dealing in providing a corn supply. The 
Court evidently took Hooker’s word that Pynchon’s 
conduct was immoral, and acted without investigating 
the case any further or citing a specific statute. Pynchon 
was thus able to hurl into Hooker’s teeth the very charge 
Hooker had flung at Winthrop: 

I must expect to see this charge demonstrated by positive 
proofe such as may stand with the iust censure of a Court of 
equity, for certaine punishment must be grounded vppon cer- 


taine proofe, and not vppon surmises or preiudice or the like 
mistaken groundes. 


*5 Collections, Conn. Hist. Soc., 1, 11-12. 
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The issue was largely a question of whose ox was being 
gored. The Court held that in this emergency Pynchon 
should, even without a warrant, have impressed a canoe 
from a fellow townsman, although he knew the loss of 
the boat would seriously injure the owner’s welfare. This 
position implied nothing less than that the magistrate 
should act at his own discretion, regarding not the fun- 
damental law, but salus populi, and Pynchon at once 
perceived the point: 

If magistrates in N. E. should ex officio practise such a power 
ouer mens proprieties, how long would Tyrany be kept out of 
our habitations; Truly the king might as legaly exact a loan 
Ex officio of his subjects by a distresse on mens proprieties (be- 
cause he pleades as great necessity) as to presse a Cano without 
a legall order. The lawes of England count it a tender thing to 
touch another mans propriety and therefore many have rather 
chosen to suffer as in a good cause then to yeeld their goods to 
the king ex officio: and to lose the liberty of an English sub- 
ject in N. E. would bring woefull slaviry to our posterity: But 
while governments are ordered by the lawlesse law of discre- 
tion, that [which] is transient in particular mens heades may 
be of dangerous consequence quickly.”* 


When Hooker’s Colony faced a famine, they could for- 
get their great constitutional principle and copy the 
methods of Winthrop. 

If, then, we wish to speak accurately of the democratic 
elements in Connecticut, we can say, first, that for rea- 
sons which are not wholly clear, the citizens of four Mas- 
sachusetts towns settled on the Connecticut River, and 
that they naturally drifted into the form of government 
exhibited by the Fundamental Orders. When three of 
these towns organized a permanent government, they 
followed the analogy of the church covenant. By thus 


%6 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., XLVII1, 47-48. 
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beginning with a fundamental law adapted to their cir- 
cumstances, the towns were able to carry over com- 
pletely into practice that emphasis which the Congrega- 
tional system had placed upon the responsibility of offi- 
cers to their constituents. They were able to insist their 
rulers should be amenable to the fundamental laws of 
the society and the express will of the whole group. 
Massachusetts, however, had placed the emphasis upon 
another principle of Congregationalism, which was pres- 
ent in the Connecticut government, but not so strongly 
—the principle that the wise, the able, and the good 
knew the purposes of the covenant better than most of 
those who entered it and should be allowed freedom to 
interpret it at their discretion. To what extent this differ- 
ence in opinion caused the migration in 1636 is difficult to 
say. No doubt all honor is due Connecticut for having 
stood, if not always consistently, for a great political idea. 
But that honor becomes fulsome praise if we forget that 
Connecticut theory was a product of its age, an evolution 
from its background and circumstances, that there were 
inconsistencies and limitation in its practice, and finally 
that while it represented another development from the 
same premises upon which the Massachusetts theocracy 
was erected, it did not represent a definite breaking away 
from those assumptions. 











A SOUTH AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
NEW ENGLAND AFTER YORKTOWN 


ROY M. PETERSON 


MONG the travellers who visited New England at 
the close of the Revolution, Francisco de Miranda, 
the “Apostle of Liberty” for the South American Con- 
tinent, deserves a place of importance. Others who visit- 
ed this country during its formative years were usually 
English or French; Miranda seems to have been the 
only person of Spanish descent, whether born in Europe 
or America, who left behind him his impressions of New 
England life at the end of the eighteenth century. His 
career may be briefly summarized as follows: he was a 
native of Caracas, now the capital of Venezuela; served 
as an officer in the Spanish army; took part in the closing 
phases of our Revolutionary War, and then lived in 
Europe, where he occupied himself as traveller and sol- 
dier and, in particular, as a self-constituted agent of the 
Spanish colonies for securing the assistance of the British 
government in a proposed attempt to gain their freedom 
from Spain: When the South American War of Inde- 
pendence began, he took an active part in the movement 
as the natural leader of the creoles of Venezuela, but 
was soon betrayed to the Spaniards and confined in prison 
until his death in a dungeon at Cadiz. He had, in short, 
one of the most romantic and exciting careers of the 
many such to be found in Latin-American biography. 
In 1783, while serving as a colonel with the Spanish 
forces, the headquarters of which were at Havana, he 
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was accused of treason. Feeling that he would have 
little chance of securing an acquittal at that time, he left 
his vindication to the future and slipped away on a ves- 
sel bound for the United States. In due time he landed 
at New Bern, North Carolina—in June, 1783. After 
passing through six of the Southern and Middle States, 
over a year later, in July, 1784, he reached New Haven 
by boat from New York, remaining in New England 
until December, when he sailed for England from Bos- 
ton. In these five months he visited all four of the 
states then forming a part of the original thirteen colo- 
nies. Usually he remained close to the coast, his longest 
trip into the interior being a tour up the Connecticut 
Valley to Springfield, Massachusetts. Thirty-four years 
of age, and bearing letters of introduction to many prom- 
inent Americans, he had unusual opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with American life in the most com- 
fortable circumstances then existing. 

Miranda had early formed the habit of recording his 
impressions of the different countries he visited. These 
notes, in the form of a diary, were bound and carefully 
preserved by their author, and at the time of his im- 
prisonment they amounted to at least sixty-three folio 
volumes. Falling into the hands of the British, they 
were conveyed to England, where all trace of them 
was lost until 1922. That portion relating to the United 
States has recently been published. For some reason, 
the entries on New England differ from earlier records. 
Instead of being merely summaries of notes made previ- 

1 The Diary of Francisco de Miranda; Tour of the United States, 
1783-1784, the Spanish Text, edited by W. S. Robertson (New York, 


1928). Whether Miranda himself intended to publish the results of his 
observations is uncertain. 
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ously, they present his journeys in a chronological and 
detailed account, which seems to have been composed 
day by day — or at least posted frequently. 

Miranda was a keen observer and included a great 
variety of miscellaneous information about the places he 
visited. Apparently he was greatly interested, while in 
North America, in those religious ideas and practices 
which would be most likely, because of their novelty, to 
impress the foreign observer. If even British travellers 
found oddities in the religion of Americans, any intelli- 
gent observer from a Roman Catholic country would be 
certain to experience surprise. Although Miranda had 
seen something of North Americans before, for instance, 
at the siege of Pensacola, and had actually become an ob- 
ject of suspicion because of his alleged pro-British sym- 
pathies, he found he still had much to learn when he 
came in close contact with American religious ideas. 

These comments on religion do not occur uniformly 
through the diary. Although some refer to conditions 
in the states to the South, by far the larger number 
have to do with New England. Before he reached that 
section, his must interesting entries under this head have 
to do with such striking curiosities as the Quakers. In 
New York, where he stayed for some time, it is not un- 
likely that he attended church comparatively rarely, for 
public opinion there did not impose this form of re- 
spectability so strictly, and Sunday was perhaps not so 
monotonous as he found it to be in the smaller towns of 
New England, where the important part still played by 
religion inevitably attracted the attention of this ob- 
servant visitor. 

His attitude was one of frank interest and amused 
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toleration. Possessed of a restless and inquiring mind, 
he was as curious as to the different American cults as 
he was about everything else. He shows no evidence 
of bigotry, for he denounces the Inquisition as stifling 
intellectual growth in Mexico, and, while in the United 
States, took evident pride in acquiring a general reputa- 
tion for liberalism. Indeed, there had been doubts of 
his orthodoxy before this date, and he had been reported 
to the inquisitorial tribunal at Cartagena as meriting sus- 
picion.* Yet, while he could be classed neither as a fanatic 
nor even a devout Catholic, he was far from ready to 
accept the teachings of Protestants. 

Though he lived, for the most part, at inns and lodg- 
ing houses, he was often the guest of friends whom he 
met through his letters of introduction. Thus he had 
opportunities for observing private devotions and wor- 
ship in households. In connection with his entertain- 
ment at Shelter Island, across the Sound from New 
London, Connecticut, for instance, he mentions family 
prayers.” Generally speaking, however, he is interested 
in public worship, and nearly all his references deal with 
that aspect of religion. 

The outstanding fact in the United States was, of 
course, the absence of a state church and the necessity 
for required conformity, one consequence of which was 
the existence of a great variety of sects. These sects were 
actually less numerous in New England than in Penn- 

2 W. S. Robertson, The Life of Miranda (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1929), 
I, 35> 4735 HU, 232.- 

* He was entertained by a family named Deering, apparently the one 
visited by President Dwight of Yale, in 1804. The latter speaks of the 
exertions made by the Deerings and other leading families to maintain a 


church in the community. Timothy Dwight, Travels in New England 
and New York (New Haven, 1821-1822), 111, 307. 
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sylvania, where Miranda had commented on the nu- 
merous denominations and the freedom of worship. Nor 
was religious liberty quite complete in the New England 
of Miranda’s day. While travelling across New Jersey, 
he had commented at some length on the spirit of reli- 
gious tolerance that was so evident in the Middle At- 
lantic states—a spirit that was utterly at variance with 
the bitter partisanship so noticeable in political life.* But 
in New England he called attention to certain peculi- 
arities of the system in vogue there which seemed to be 
inconsistent with the ideal of religious freedom. One 
was the necessity for an office-holder in Massachusetts 
to make a religious profession. He discussed this point 
with Samuel Adams at Boston, insisting on the ab- 
surdity of a situation which required that one filling an 
office should be an adherent of Christianity in view of 
the fact that it was lawful in the land to worship the 
Supreme Being in any way one might please.” In a 
conversation with Nathaniel Folsom, president of the 
constitutional convention of New Hampshire, he main- 
tained that it was an error to require members of the 
legislature of that state to be Protestants.° 

During his sojourn in the States Miranda secured in- 
formation about past conditions from reading books. He 
had learned about the Quakers from Barclay’s Apology, 
and apparently had read also a small book on the Friends 
by James Benezet, whom he had met in Philadelphia. 
Later, while resting at Shelter Island, he read Cotton 


* Diary, 35, 50. See J. L. Mesick, The English Traveller in America 
(New York, 1922), 255. 

5 Diary, 118. The reference is to the Constitution of 1780. Massachu- 
setts citizens until 1834 were supposed to support some religious organi- 
zation. See Robertson, Miranda, 1, 50. 


® Diary, 134. The reference is to the Constitution of 1783. 
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Mather’s Magnalia Christi or The Ecclesiastical History 
of New England.’ In the archives of New Haven he 
inspected the famous “Blue Laws,” and at Salem he 
saw the record of penalties inflicted for delinquencies in 
morals and religion. 

His knowledge of contemporary conditions he de- 
rived from inquiry or, at first hand, by attending reli- 
gious services. In New England he was not able to go 
to Mass because of the lack of Roman Catholic churches; 
whether he would have gone if he could have done so, is 
a question, for it is not clear that he availed himself of 
the opportunity in Philadelphia, where there were al- 
ready two Catholic churches." Confronted with the de- 
nominational diversities of the Protestant churches, Mir- 
anda felt no interest in the subtleties of their theology. 
When visiting the smaller places, he seems usually to 
have gone to church with his host or some friend in the 
town. At other times he went alone. 

Doubtless one reason why he attended so regularly, 
especially in the smaller places, was the lack of anything 
else to do on Sunday. As he remarked at New London 
and Shelter Island, Sunday and church were practically 
synonymous. When he landed at New Haven one Sun- 
day afternoon for his first glimpse of New England, so 
many of the inhabitants of the town were gathered in 
the churches that he found the streets deserted.” This 
was not, however, altogether a new experience to Mir- 
anda, for the churches were crowded in Charleston, 
South Carolina, the first North American city of im- 
portance he had seen. 

* Diary, 10, 30, 95. 


* He refers to one of these churches, probably St. Mary’s. [bid., 29. 
® Ibid., 77. 
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This condition of affairs he ascribed in part to the 
complete absence of all forms of recreation. As a Latin, 
he missed the theater, in particular, and noted the lack 
of parks and promenades where it was fashionable to 
resort. For women, especially, there was no place to 
go save the church, which offered to young people the 
best chance to see and be seen. But this was a charac- 
teristic of American rather than of strictly New Eng- 
land religion. When he alluded to this subject at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, he did little more than re- 
echo the sentiments he had already expressed in respect 
to the South."° Women were more likely to be faithful 
in the performance of this duty than men, or so it seemed 
to him at Shelter Island. 

His previous experiences in the South had prepared 
Miranda for the rigid observance of the Sabbath com- 
mon to New England. He may have heard something 
on the subject before he landed. Nevertheless he was 
not quite prepared for the grim reality. At the outset of 
his travels he had found himself in difficulties by not 
respecting American prejudices, on one occasion amus- 
ing himself with a pack of playing cards and on another 
practicing on a flute."’ Although the restrictions placed 
upon him were irksome and at first made him indignant, 
he realized that he must conduct himself with circum- 
spection if he wished to preserve the esteem of those 
with whom he came in contact, and he seems to have 
made a sincere effort to conform to American ideas. No 

10 Diary, 80; see 17. 

11 The first case occurred the first Sunday he spent on the soil of the 
United States. He had to apologize to his host, and even so had some diffi- 
culty in retaining the esteem of those who were acquainted with his de- 


linquency. The innkeeper who found him playing the flute on the day of 
rest is described as thoroughly shocked by the incident. 
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complaints on the subject occurred in New England. 
He does not, indeed, even seriously criticise the customs 
of which he disapproves, limiting himself, for the most 
part, to an occasional fling at what he styles American 
“superstition.” We find that he. himself actually spent 
a large part of Sunday in New England at church. Ex- 
perience taught him, however, that even in New Eng- 
land there were a few things which it was safe enough to 
do on Sunday. He mentions reading, walking, and ac- 
cepting invitations to tea. He climbed the belfry of a 
church to enjoy the view; he read epitaphs on the tomb- 
stones in the graveyard. 

Travelling on Sunday was now permissible in some 
places where formerly it had been prohibited. Miranda, 
taking advantage of this opportunity, seems to have 
travelled on that day rather more than was really neces- 
sary, perhaps in order to make use of a day that other- 
wise would have been dull and monotonous. He went 
from Hartford to Wethersfield, Connecticut, on a Sun- 
day evening; he left New York about noon one Satur- 
day and reached New Haven at three o’clock the next 
afternoon. Even so he was in church two hours later.” 
Yet once, when he was driving a short distance out of 
Boston, he was unable to pass a small stream because, as 
it was Sunday, no boat was available. He comments 
sarcastically on conditions in that queer country where 
it was deemed a sin to cross a river on Sunday and yet 
no sin at all for a husband to allow his wife, who was 
young and attractive, to ride in a buggy alone with a 
strange man!" 

On his trip to New Hampshire, in October, he left 


= Diary, 77> 85. 
13 Jbid., 120. 
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Salem, Massachusetts, at seven in the morning on Sun- 
day instead of going to church with a friend, as he had 
originally planned. He noticed that there were only 
two other passengers in the stage and no women at all, 
a circumstance which was unusual but easily explained by 
the day. In the late afternoon they reached the Merri- 
mack River, and, wishing to be ferried to the Amesbury 
side, found the ferryman unwilling to work on the Sab- 
bath. After some delay certain men of the vicinity vol- 
unteered to get them across, but exacted double rates for 
the day of rest— which struck Miranda as something 
of a religious trick. As it was, this desecration of Sunday 
nearly brought disaster to all concerned, for in the dark- 
ness the coach escaped toppling over into a yawning ra- 
vine only by a hair’s breadth, so thoroughly frightening 
one of the travellers that he refused to continue that 
night to Portsmouth. 
* * * 

Miranda reports that the most common time for hold- 
ing the first service of the day was ten o’clock. This was 
true at least in New England, though he found some va- 
riation in other parts of the country. Meetings began at 
this hour at Hartford, Wethersfield, and New London, 
in Connecticut, and Newburyport, in Massachusetts. The 
service lasted two hours or even more; at Wethersfield 
it consumed two hours the day Miranda attended, but 
this was a communion Sunday; at Newburyport it con- 
tinued for two hours and a half, and we are free to 
infer that most of it was the sermon. Naturally such 
devotions proved irksome to one who was not inter- 
ested in the niceties of theology or special plans of 
salvation and was prejudiced against Protestant doc- 
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trines. At Shelter Island the service proved to be es- 
pecially wearisome, but a meeting at New London was 
unusually brief (its sole good feature, according to Mir- 
anda) while one at Hartford, with all its faults, ended 
in an hour. 

Yet on those Sundays of which we have a full record 
of his activities, the author often went to church twice, 
making a second visit in the afternoon. Usually he at- 
tended a different denomination, yet he could not see 
that the service differed materially from that of the 
morning, although he noted that (just as in the South) 
the audience was made up largely of young people. At 
Wethersfield the congregation was more numerous than 
at the earlier service. Here and at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, the afternoon meeting began at three o’clock; at 
New Haven, although apparently most of the churches 
had services in the middle of the afternoon, he was able 
to find a Universalist meeting at five. This, too, was 
apt to be fairly long; the meeting at Newport lasted two 
hours and the one at Wethersfield one hour and a half. 
At Shelter Island, having been thoroughly bored in the 
morning, he took care to stay away from the service in 
the afternoon. 

Earlier in his travels Miranda had occasionally at- 
tended an evening service, such as the Quaker meeting 
from six to eight in Philadelphia. In New England he 
cites only a single instance of a religious meeting held 
so late in the day —a monthly meeting at Wethersfield 
held for the practice of hymns. In this town he attended, 
in all, three religious services, and between those held in 
the afternoon and evening had ascended the belfry, 
where he spent some time. In fact, he passed practi- 
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cally the whole day in the vicinity at least of the church 
and was, therefore, doubtless justified in exclaiming at 
the close: “I went home to bed worn out and fed up to 
my eyes on the church.” This seems to have been the 
culminating point of its kind in his career. 

Miranda occasionally comments briefly on the kind 
of music which he heard in the churches. The Methodist 
mode of singing psalms he had found “highly agree- 
able.” In his description of a Congregational — or as he 
calls it—“Presbyterian” service at Providence, he draws 
attention to the manner of singing psalms with which he 
had already become familiar in Connecticut. No instru- 
ment of any kind was used; the choir sang alone. It 
was composed of a large number of young people of both 
sexes, who received their training from the singing mas- 
ter of the community and on Sunday performed under 
his leadership."* At Wethersfield the choir sang in 
three sections at the time of Miranda’s visit, meeting for 
practice on Sunday evening. This music was the best he 
had yet heard and, in spite of the lack of an organ, 
seemed dignified and solemn. At Newport the Epis- 
copal church he attended was provided with a good 
organ, which accompanied the rendering of the psalms 
—the instrument having been installed at the depar- 
ture, in 1732, of Dean George Berkeley, the philoso- 
pher; Episcopalians would seem to have been the only 
sect to use this instrument.” 

Miranda refers briefly to a number of the buildings 
which he inspected in different parts of the country. As 


14 At Springfield, Massachusetts, Miranda saw a singing school in 
action. 


15 Diary, 103; Mesick, English Traveller in America, 257; 1. B. 
Richman, Rhode Island (Boston, 1905), in American Commonwealths, 
141. 
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for New England churches, he thought they were gen- 
erally examples of poor taste. With the exception of 
King’s Chapel, which he calls the best building in Bos- 
ton, the Episcopal church at Newport, another church 
at Springfield, and one at Wethersfield, he found the 
meeting-houses plain and unattractive, especially those 
of Norwich, Hartford, Middletown, and New London 
(in Connecticut ) and the so-called “Presbyterian” church 
at Newport. The building at New London looked more 
like a fort than a church, and Miranda thought that for 
any one to climb up to it on a summer day would require 
a great deal of curiosity or fervor. Sometimes, as at 
Hartford, the church might be untidy as well as ugly. 
The meeting-houses of the Quakers, he had already dis- 
covered in Philadelphia, were likely to be neither attrac- 
tive nor neat.” 

The belfry of the New England church was the usual 
feature that sometimes relieved in part the dull plain- 
ness of the rest of the building. Thus, although the 
large Baptist church of Providence was not of pleasing 
proportions, its steeple was unrivalled — an Italian ar- 
chitect might have been proud to claim it as his work."” 
Climbing the steeple was one of the diversions permitted 
to a New Englander even on Sunday, and Miranda, 
as already has been mentioned, did so as often as he 
thought the view would reward the effort. 

The traveller was particularly interested in the per- 
sonal appearance of the members of the congregations. 
He noticed the well-dressed Episcopalians at New- 
port, looking very much as prosperous as those of South 

16 Diary, 36. 

17 The First Baptist Meeting-House dates from 1775. President 


Dwight of Yale, on the contrary, criticised this feature of the building 
unfavorably. Dwight, Travels, 11, 31. 
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Carolina. Again, a congregation might seem downright 
shabby; such was the case in New London and Hart- 
ford. His opinion of the latter town may have been 
somewhat influenced by the fact that he spent a very dull 
Sunday there without receiving an invitation to tea — 
or even to church. 

In New England it would seem that he attended 
services of the following denominations at least: Epis- 
copalians, Quakers, Universalists, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, and Congregationalists. He does not use the word 
“Congregational,” but the term “Presbyterian,” which 
he applies to certain churches in this section, must in part 
have been an effort to designate religious bodies which 
worshipped in the “New England Way.” Such famil- 
iarity with Methodists and Shakers as he enjoyed was 
acquired before he reached New England. 

As was natural not only from his early training 
but also his fondness for things English, he preferred 
the Episcopal form of worship. His good opinion of 
King’s Chapel in Boston has already been noticed. He 
thought the “English” church was the most respectable 
of that city——a testimony concurred in by other trav- 
ellers of the time and fitting in with his opinion of the 
church of the same sect in Philadelphia. Every thing 
connected with the Newport Episcopal church he found 
worthy of praise except the lack of cordiality shown to 
strangers and the failure to find them seats promptly, 
a criticism that would not have been true of any other 
church he visited. 

At Newport he visited an afternoon meeting of the 
Quakers, whose peculiar practices he had already wit- 
nessed once at Philadelphia: the division by sexes in the 
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meeting-house, the wearing of hats by the men, the ab- 
sence of a regular minister or priest, the custom of shak- 
ing hands at the close of the service, the common use of 
the word “friend” in personal address, and the partici- 
pation of women in the service. On that afternoon in 
Newport no one was moved to speak; at his first visit 
three persons had risen, but the full two hours of this 
service were spent in silence. Miranda whiled away the 
time in gazing at the women. He was favorably im- 
pressed with the simplicity, the neatness, and the charm 
of their appearance — no trace of cosmetics or personal 
adornment. No artist, he meditated — not even Titian 
or Rubens, could reproduce these Quaker girls ade- 
quately. What seemed odd was that there should be such 
devoutness and personal cleanliness among the people, 
on the one hand, and such a regrettable lack of beauty 
and attention to good order in their churches, on the 
other.” 

Miranda was interested in the Universalist doctrine 
of universal salvation. He attended services at New 
Haven and probably also Boston, becoming familiar with 
the theology of Murray, their leader, who, he says, 
maintained not only that there was no passage in the 
Bible refuting Universalism but that any other belief 
would be inconsistent with true divinity, representing 
God as partial. Strictly speaking, Miranda first en- 
countered Universalists in New England, but their ideas 
were by no means new to him, for already in Pennsyl- 
vania he had talked with Universal Baptists, also called 
Winchesterites, after the name of their leader, Elhanan 
Winchester. A few years later these optimists from 


18 Diary, 104. See also 36. 
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Pennsylvania merged with the Universalists of New 
England. 

The Baptists were still the leading congregation at 
Providence, their membership including more men of 
wealth than any other. Rightly associating them with 
immersion, Miranda had the opportunity of seeing a 
genuine deep-water baptism there, when the Reverend 
Mr. Manning performed the rite for an eighteen-year- 
old boy. The clergyman and his victim waded out into 
the stream in ordinary clothing till the water reached 
half way up their thighs. The minister then seized the 
boy by his shirt collar and pulled him backward into the 
water; then he ducked him face down until he was well 
drenched. Thereupon both divine and initiate left the 
stream, the boy to change all his clothes, the clergyman 
only half of his. From Miranda’s description one gath- 
ers that the ceremony as carried out struck him as ab- 
surd.”* 

But in order not to be late for this baptism he hurried 
away from an afternoon meeting of that faction known 
to Presbyterians as the “New Lights.” In Newport, also, 
he had attended a Presbyterian church, but apparently 
did not remain through the service. Without stating 
definitely why he left, Miranda leaves the impression 
that he found the service dull and therefore went in 
search of something which promised to be more inter- 
esting. In New London he experienced nothing that 
could correct his poor opinion of Presbyterians. Mir- 
anda’s use of this term has been noticed. In the eigh- 
teenth century no such definite division existed between 
Congregational and Presbyterian as developed later, 


1® Diary, 111. 
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and the word was used to designate any congregation 
that adhered to Calvinistic doctrines. There were, how- 
ever, at this time a few churches in New England to 
which the term Presbyterian could properly be ap- 
plied in its strict sense. President Dwight, writing his 
Travels in the early nineteenth century, usually called 
Congregational churches “Presbyterian.” Those Pres- 
byterian churches attended by Miranda in Rhode Island 
were what we should now call Congregational. In both 
Providence and Newport two such churches had been 
established before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” The expression “New Lights” was generally used 
to designate Congregational churches affected by the 
great revival movement of the eighteenth century. The 
New London church was unquestionably a Congrega- 
tional body not essentially different from churches at 
Wethersfield and elsewhere in Connecticut. These lat- 
ter churches, while essentially Congregational in spirit, 
had been organized under a form fixed by law during 
the later colonial period—a form that was really a 
modified Presbyterianism.” They long maintained cor- 
dial relations with the genuine Presbyterians of the Mid- 
dle States, the organization with which the Newbury- 
port church was definitely affiliated. 

In the course of his travels Miranda came in contact 
with several preachers who attained great distinction in 
the early period of our history. Apparently he listened 
to Samuel Parker, the well-known pastor of Trinity 


20 At Providence, in 1728 and 1743; at Newport, in 1720 and 1728. 
Richman, Rhode Island, 133. 

21 See H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1924-1925), 111, 302, 439 f.; R. E. Thompson, His- 
tory of Presbyterian Churches in the United States, 15, 55; Alexander 
Johnston, Connecticut (Boston, 1903), in American Commonwealths, 232. 
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Church, one of two celebrated temples of the Episcopal 
faith in Boston for he calls him a fine-looking man with 
a precise enunciation and some eloquence. The pastor 
of the other Episcopal church, King’s Chapel, was James 
Freeman, whom he describes, on one occasion, as a young 
man of little knowledge and less eloquence — at another 
time calling him a fool. Miranda’s estimate of the man 
was evidently influenced by his opinion of the doctrines 
that he was preaching. Freeman was already drifting 
towards Unitarianism; soon afterward he definitely went 
over to that persuasion, taking the members of his church 
with him, all and sundry, and King’s Chapel, according- 
ly, became the first Unitarian church in America. During 
Miranda’s sojourn in Boston, Freeman went so far as to 
declare that the Athanasian Creed was full of errors and 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was absurd — utterances 
which shocked the Latin-American. “Anywhere else in 
the world,” he remarks, “they would have burnt such 
a preacher at the stake, here they merely laughed at him 
and let him stay in his pulpit.” 

Miranda also heard the sermons of two noted preach- 
ers, each named John Murray, their only point of iden- 
tity. The-first was the founder and organizer of the 
Universalist Church in America, and was then serving at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. Miranda heard him at New 
Haven and again — probably at Boston or one of the 
adjacent towns. The nickname “Redemption” Murray 
referred, of course, to the faith which made every one 
eligible for final salvation. His delivery was pleasing 
and forceful; his language was excellent. Not only his 

22 Diary, 116, 120; Robertson, Miranda, 11, 232. English observers 


noted with approval the omission of the Athanasian Creed in the Episco- 
pal churches. See Mesick, The English Traveller, 256. 
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person but his doctrines made him unusually popular as 
a preacher.” 

The second John Murray, then preaching at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, was one of the most distin- 
guished clergymen of his day—although he made a 
poor impression on Miranda. A Presbyterian, a native of 
Ireland, who soon after his arrival in this country settled 
in the remote town of Boothbay, Maine, he became noted 
for his zeal and energy in advancing. the cause of reli- 
gion, and built up a congregation that was probably the 
largest in the state. It was also the most easterly situ- 
ated church with a regular pastor in the whole territory 
of the thirteen colonies. Celebrated for his sermons, 
which were full of solid doctrine and powerfully de- 
livered, he refused all calls to other fields of labor until 
he located at Newburyport, which contained one of the 
few genuinely Presbyterian churches in New England. 
During the Revolution the British are said to have placed 
as great a price on his head, as on that of John Hancock 
or Samuel Adams. By contrast he was called “Damna- 
tion” Murray.“ This side of his preaching it was that 
annoyed Miranda, who calls him “barbarian” and “ig- 
noramus” for practically restricting salvation to the 
members of his own church. On the occasion described, 
Murray started out by asking God to overthrow and 
destroy all pagans, Moslems, Catholics, and heretics in 
general. He railed against the Pope, whom he called 
Anti-Christ. Soon nobody was left under the divine pro- 

23 Diary, 119. 

24 A. G. Vermilye, “Memoir of the Reverend John Murray” in Col- 
lections, The Maine Historical Society, v1, 155-170; W. Willis, “Scotch- 
Irish Immigration to Maine and a Summary History of Presbyterianism 


in New England,” [bid., 34 f.; F. B. Greene, History of Boothbay, South- 
port, and Boothbay Harbor, Maine (Portland, 1906), 178-187. 
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a half hours.”” 


ing good citizens.” 


25 Diary, 136. 7° Ibid.,.77. 77 Ibid., 123. 














tection except the members of his own sect. “He brayed 
from the pulpit,” writes Miranda, “a matter of two and 


Miranda had occasion to note the close relationship 
existing between the colleges and the churches and the 
semi-monastic mode of life which was customary in edu- 
cational institutions. In addition to Manning, president 
of Rhode Island College, Miranda had the opportunity 
of meeting the presidents of Yale, Harvard, and Dart- 
mouth. President Stiles visited him in his lodging at 
New Haven: at that time the college boasted 260 stu- 
dents. Stiles conducted him to the institution, where he 
visited classes in mathematics, physics, and Hebrew, met 
the teachers, and attended a half-hour service of prayer 
in the chapel. The next day he inspected the library and 
other equipment of the college, which proved to be 
scanty enough.” He visited Harvard twice in September, 
1784, during the presidency of the Reverend Joseph 
Willard. When he looked over the college the first time, 
the president was away; perhaps for this reason he did 
not feel it necessary to attend the chapel service. On the 
second occasion he received an invitation to dine with 
Willard. -He found this clergyman altogether uncon- 
genial, and does not even mention him by name. Al- 
though Harvard was better equipped than Yale, Mir- 
anda easily detected the main weaknesses of its system 
of education, calling attention to the utter lack of any 
provision for giving instruction in the modern languages, 
and adding that while it was well adapted for the pro- 
duction of ministers, it did little or nothing toward train- 
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At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he met other mem- 
bers of the clergy who were engaged in educational work 
and formed no favorable opinion of them. There he was 
introduced to the presidents of two small up-country 
colleges. If schools were to be judged from their presi- 
dents, he remarks, these institutions must be full of silly 
pedantry. He complains that he had to listen for a full 
two hours to the scholastic nonsense uttered by these men, 
who were finally kind enough to betake themselves to 
other parts.” But the educators thus scorned by Mir- 
anda occupied honorable positions in the development 
of education in New England: one was the Reverend 
John Wheelock, second president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; the other was the Reverend William Woodbridge, 
the first preceptor of Phillips Exeter Academy, who had 
taken charge of that institution the preceding year. 

Though the churches had lost a great deal of the 
power they had once possessed for lording it over the 
lives of their members, the clergy seemed to Miranda 
as a class to be self-seeking and arrogant. Numerous 
travellers from Great Britain shared this opinion.” At 
the opening meeting of the New Hampshire legislature 
held at Portsmouth (during his visit) for the purpose 
of putting into operation the constitution of the state, he 
watched a group of eight ministers present a memorial. 
The circumstance that the legislators rose and stood 
while the clergymen were addressing them seemed to 
indicate to Miranda that the clergy were vain and am- 
bitious and the laity unduly subservient: for the minis- 
ters, after all, had no official position whatever.” 

28 Diary, 135. 


29 See Mesick, The English Traveller, 255. 
3° Diary, 134; Robertson, Miranda, 11, 232. 
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But in some sections the Church still had power to 
keep its members strictly in line, as Miranda himself 
had the opportunity to see. While he was staying at 
Shelter Island, he was present at a divine service where 
he witnessed an incident that shocked and mortified him 
greatly. A young husband and a father was obliged to 
confess publicly before the congregation that he had be- 
gotten his child before marriage. Although the “engage- 
ment child” may have been common enough in some 
parts of the country somewhat later, this community ap- 
parently insisted on a strict observance of the moral code. 
Accordingly, when a young couple presented an early 
baby for baptism, the minister refused to perform the 
ceremony until the husband should make a public con- 
fession of sin in the meeting-house.” 

The observations of Miranda led him to believe that 
the American conception of religion, especially that cur- 
rent in New England, was characterized by a peculiar 
narrowness that tended to make it harsh, unlovely, and 
superstitious. Of course conditions were much better 
after the Revolution than they had been a few genera- 
tions earlier. The old New England attitude seems to 
have had a strange fascination for Miranda: as noted 
above, he read Cotton Mather, whose work he called 
“4 most curious evidence of fanaticism,” looked up the 
Connecticut “Blue Laws,” and investigated the history 
of Salem, with its prosecution of witches and infliction of 
drastic punishment for such offenses as blasphemy, for- 
nication, card-playing, and failure to attend church. Such 
excesses were things of the past; but there still remained, 
as survivals, rigid observance of the Sabbath, intolerance, 


*? Diary, 95. 
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and the practice of strange doctrines like total immersion. 
Naturally Miranda brands as superstitious and fanatical 
those beliefs and practices of which he happens not to 
approve. These were likely to be such rites and doc- 
trines as showed a marked divergence from Roman Ca- 
tholicism.” 

Though “superstitions” might annoy him and certain 
doctrines seem patently absurd, these defects in the 
American system paled into insignificance beside the fact 
of the reality of religious freedom. The American peo- 
ple had provided equality for all beliefs, leaving to 
the individual citizen to decide what form, if any, he 
cared to profess. New England, to be sure, was, as yet, 
less liberal than certain other parts of the country. But 
this equality was not one of mere theory; Miranda found 
it practiced wherever he visited, and if plurality of cults 
and variety of creeds seemed, at times, ludicrous, these 
were only absurd (if salient) manifestations of that lib- 
erty which he himself prized so highly that he was al- 
ready planning to introduce it into his native land.” 


82 See Robertson, Miranda, 11, 225, 233- 

38 Miranda’s impressions of the North American nation doubtless 
played their part later when he was theorizing about the best form of 
government for the Spanish possessions in the event that they should be- 
come independent. In his negotiations with British statesmen he pro- 
posed that although Roman Catholicism should be declared the national 
religion, as it was in actuality, complete religious toleration should be 
maintained. And still later in Venezuela, when as an old man he par- 
ticipated in the organization of the new state, although it was charged 
against him by one critic that in order to curry favor he had denounced 
the idea of religious toleration, it is also true that he protested against the 
constitution then adopted, which in religion was reactionary and made 
Roman Catholicism the sole religion of the state. See Robertson, Mir- 
anda, 1, 226, 228, 230; I, 105, 143. 








JOHN COTTON AND ROGER WILLIAMS 
DEBATE TOLERATION 


1644-1652 


HENRY BAMFORD PARKES 


I 


HE reasons for the banishment of Roger Williams 

from Massachusetts are important only to special- 
ists in the early history of New England. Undoubtedly 
Williams had been a turbulent preacher of novel opin- 
ions, which, if generally accepted, might cause political 
difficulties; he was incapable of bowing to the will of the 
majority, if it meant keeping his own mouth shut; and 
the colonists could not allow themselves to be distracted 
by controversy from the task of establishing themselves 
in their newly-planted wilderness. About his banish- 
ment, and his demand (which partly caused it) for com- 
plete separation from the Church of England, Williams 
waged a pamphlet controversy with John Cotton. 

Of greater permanent interest, however, is the debate 
between Williams and Cotton about toleration. The is- 
sue was opened by Williams with his Bloudy Tenent of 
Persecution for Cause of Conscience, published in 1644, 
in the same year as his reply to Cotton’s attack on his 
Separatism; Williams took his text from a letter written 
him by Cotton a dozen years before. Cotton replied in 
1647 with The Bloudy T enent, washed, And made white 
in the bloud of the Lambe, bound up in one volume 
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with a further justification of the banishment ; Williams’s 
reply, The Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody, by Mr. 
Cotton’s endeavour to wash it white, appeared in 1652. 
Williams’s own experiences added strength to his con- 
victions; but the main purpose of both antagonists was 
to convince the Parliament in England, not to justify 
themselves or blacken each other. 

The debate gives the modern reader an excellent il- 
lustration of the workings of the Puritan mind. Cotton 
and Williams, equal in sincerity but at the poles in their 
interpretations of religious experience, comprised be- 
tween them the whole of Puritanism. The difference be- 
tween them may best be expressed by saying that Cotton 
is unintelligible except to those who approach him by 
way of the Middle Ages, while Williams can be appre- 
ciated only if one looks back at him from the twentieth 
century. 


II 


Cotton was recognized as the spiritual leader of New 
England even before his arrival: when John Winthrop’s 
party left Southampton, he preached to the colonists, 
urging them with particular earnestness to “offend not 
the poor natives.”* He himself arrived in 1633, and 
was immediately installed as teacher of the church in 
Boston. Though he did not meddle directly in politics, 
being as he said himself “as seldome present at any 
civill court (if not more seldome) than any man of our 
calling,”* yet he did not hesitate to express his mind on 
political subjects from the pulpit, and indirectly, through 


1 John Cotton, Gods Promise to his Plantation (London, 1630). 
2 Cotton, Reply to Mr. Williams (London, 1647), 25. 
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the enormous respect in which he was held, he had great 
influence on the institutions of the infant Colony. He 
was distinguished by the severity of his beliefs, and by 
the fervor and almost feminine tenderness of his char- 
acter. 

More than any of his colleagues he clung to the Bible 
as the one source of God’s will; the code of laws which 
he drew up for the Colony was rejected because of its 
Mosaic severity; not merely adulterers, he said, should 
be put to death, but even rebellious children who cursed 
or smote their parents.” His ideas on ethics show how 
far the early Puritans were from actually condemning 
pleasure as such. Although he could not tolerate “lasciv- 
ious dancing to wanton ditties,” “dancing (yea though 
mixt)” he could not “simply condemn”; it had Biblical 
sanction. Cards and “drawing Valentines” he con- 
demned, but not on moralistic grounds; his disapproval 
was based on the curious reason that “God is the only 
and immediate causa per se. Now to appeal to him and 
his immediate providence for dispensing these ludicra 
seemeth to me a taking of God’s name in vain.”* 

Yet Cotton could expound the delights of heavenly 
love with a rapture which thrilled the women of Boston 
and has not utterly faded from the printed records. His 
sermons on the Song of Solomon recall those preached 
on the same theme by Bernard of Clairvaux. Like Ber- 
nard he dared to use physical love as a metaphor for 
spiritual: the church was a woman, whose breasts were 
the ministers and whose belly was the sacraments; and 
on the “marriage bed” “Christ most familiarly solaceth 


3 Cotton, An Abstract of the Lawes of New England (London, 1641). 
* 2 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., x, 183. 
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himself with his Church.”* In other moods, Cotton de- 
nounced the Church of Rome as Antichrist, and prophe- 
sied the approaching end of the world: the third vial 
was the Elizabethan persecution of Popery, the fourth 
was the defeat of the Armada, and the fifth was the 
coming fall of Episcopacy (this was in 1642). Probably 
he agreed with most other Puritan divines of his day 
that the end of the century would see Christ reigning 
and Anti-Christ in hell.° 

But Cotton was most medieval in his theory of the 
Church. He refused to separate from the Church of 
England, because he believed in some sort of Apostolic 
Succession; the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome, with all their corruption, were the vehicles by 
which Grace had been transmitted to the Puritans from 
the early Church; as the Cambridge Synod declared in 
1648, the true Church had never wholly died out. In- 
fant baptism must be retained because children of be- 
lievers belonged by hereditary right to God’s Church; 
baptism was the sign that God had promised to convert 
them when they came of age:’ a curious belief, which 
caused trouble in New England when it was realized 
that many adult children of believers were quite plainly 
unconverted. One result was the Half-Way Covenant 
of 1663. Cotton declared also that the anathema of the 
true Church could “cut off from fellowship with Christ, 
for ever even to the comming of the Lord.”* This be- 

5 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition of the whole Book of Canticles (Lon- 

don, 1648), 109, 159, 223. 

® Cotton, The Powring ovt of the Seven Vials (London, 1642). 


7 Cotton, The Grounds and Ends of the Baptisme of the Children of 
the Faithfoll (London, 1647). 


® Cotton, The Doctrine of the Church (London, 1643). 
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lief in the power of excommunication, with its confusion 
of spiritual and material, is typically medieval. 

But Cotton differed from the medieval Church in 
three important matters; in two of them he went with 
all his Puritan colleagues, in the third he travelled al- 
most alone. In the first place, he believed that God’s 
will had been laid down completely and finally in the 
Bible; all additions to what was there prescribed were 
man-made, and therefore evil; and except for the cere- 
monial injunctions in the Pentateuch, nothing might be 
omitted. Especially wicked were all “helpes and fur- 
therances in God’s worship” “devised by man without 
warrant from the worde,” such “helpes and further- 
ances” being implicitly forbidden by the second of the 
Ten Commandments.’ It was this reliance on the Bible 
which originally distinguished the Puritans from the 
Catholics and the High-Church Anglicans (for both of 
whom the ultimate authority was the living tradition of 
the Church) and from more moderate Anglicans, like 
Richard Hooker, who maintained that man’s natural 
reason was the voice of God. Reliance on the Bible 
caused Puritan orthodoxy to disintegrate within the 
course of two centuries, for Baptists, Unitarians, and 
other heretics could always justify themselves by quot- 
ing Scripture. 

Cotton’s second departure from medieval ideas, 
though dependent on the first, was even more impor- 
tant. According to Catholic theologians, the human mind 
was not “naturally gifted with the knowledge of truth, 
as the angels are, but has to gather knowledge from in- 


* 4A Modest and Cleare Answer to Mr. Ball’s Discourse of set formes 
of Prayer (London, 1642), 33- 
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dividual things by way of the senses”; God, they de- 
clared, “can be seen in his Essence by man, only if sep- 
arated from this mortal life.”** Divine things, there- 
fore, could be apprehended only by analogy; sensuous 
symbols were necessary; men needed to perceive God 
through music and image, to touch Him and taste Him 
in the sacrifice of the Mass; the love of beauty, even of 
a beautiful woman, might sometimes act as a magnet 
drawing man to God. The Puritan, however (exalting 
himself and degrading God) believed that, when en- 
lightened by Grace, he could know God directly; con- 
crete symbols were unnecessary, and a sacrament was 
merely a sign; he worshipped Jehovah, and not some in- 
scrutable Absolute. Milton expressed the distinction 
very clearly, if very arrogantly, when he declared that 
faith needed not “the weak, and fallible Office of the 
Senses, to be either the Ushers, or Interpreters of heav- 
enly Mysteries”; Catholics, he said, made “God earthly, 
and fleshly, because, they could not make themselves 
heavenly and Spirituall.”™ 

The third point is more difficult to grasp. Grace, to 
the medieval Church, had been the free gift of God, but 
it had not been irresistible; it might be forfeited by mor- 
tal sin. No man could be saved without Grace; but all 
men desired their own good; and if they found evil, it 
was because they sought good in a wrong way.” The 
religious life was, therefore, a progress, in which Grace 

10 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part One, Third Num- 


ber, Question 75, Section 5; Part One, First Number, Question 12, Sec- 
tion 11. 

11 Of Reformation touching Church Discipline in England. 

12 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Part One, First Number, Ques- 
tions 19, 23, 24; Second Number, Question 49; Part Two, First Number, 
Question 109. 
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codperated with nature, and no man could be assured of 
salvation until his death-bed. This doctrine might have 
caused despair, especially when hell-fire preachers de- 
clared that not one in a thousand would enter heaven; 
but it was mitigated by belief in the treasury of merits, 
in intercession to Mary and the saints, and in purgatory. 
The Reformation swept away purgatory, and left only 
heaven and hell with a great gulf between; it made the 
natural man completely wicked, desiring evil as well as 
acting it; and it made salvation and all good works and 
virtuous habits the result solely of supernatural Grace. 
The elect did not coéperate with the Holy Ghost, they 
were passive in His hands; and once they had truly re- 
ceived Grace, they could never afterwards forfeit it; 
this was the doctrine of perseverance. 

How might the professing Christian know whether he 
had truly received Grace? On this question there were 
two opinions. The majority, following the most influen- 
tial of Puritan theologians, William Ames, declared that 
Grace showed itself in a sober decision to believe on 
Christ and to do God’s will; hence the most certain sign 
of Grace was virtuous conduct.” Thomas Shepard de- 
clared with ponderous humor that if people said good 
works were no proof of faith, it was because Grace in 
them was “so little that they can scarce see it by the help 
of spectacles.”"* This school upheld predestination as a 
metaphysical dogma, but by a curious paradox preached 
and acted as though men’s wills were wholly free. 

Cotton, however, preferred a different conception; to 
him God had elected certain individuals for salvation; 

18 See especially The Marrow of Divinity, Book One, Chapters 26-30; 


Cases of Conscience, Book Two, Chapters 5-10 (London, 1643). 
14 Thomas Shepard, The Sound Believer (London, 1652), 278-292. 
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those individuals were released from the penalty of their 
sins before they had repented, and conversion meant an 
inner intuition that one was such an elect person. Con- 
version was followed by faith and by obedience to God’s 
will, but the first proof of conversion was this inner in- 
tuition or “assurance.” This doctrine of assurance Cotton 
had derived from Calvin, though it must have been 
strengthened by his own mystical experience of the love 
of God ; according to Calvin, the fact of election was “re- 
vealed to our minds, and confirmed to our hearts, by 
the Holy Spirit,” whereas “if it must be determined by 
our works how the Lord is affected towards us, I admit 
we cannot attain this object even by a very slight con- 
jecture.”** Following Calvin, Cotton told his congre- 
gation that they might be assured of their salvation by 
intuition, not by external signs; you are damned, he said, 
“Sf you looke for any vertue or challenge right to any 
promise by vertue of any welldoing of your own” or “if 
you are afraid of divorce from Christ because of your 
sins.””* 

The difference between Cotton and his colleagues 
might have gone unnoticed but for Mrs. Hutchinson; 
her noisy partisanship compelled the clergy of New 
England to find some means of closing the breach; Cot- 
ton, unlike Wheelwright, was too important a person to 
be banished, and it was necessary, therefore, to compel 
him by argument (or threat) to renounce his parishioner. 
In this, unfortunately, they were only too successful; 
Cotton had his own doubts about Mrs. Hutchinson, 
caused not by her beliefs — which were identical with 

15 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion (Translated by 


Beveridge), Book Three, Chapter 2, Sections 7, 38. 
16 The New Covenant (London, 1654), 137- 
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his own — but by her censoriousness and her failure to 
be edified by public worship; moreover, he lacked stam- 
ina for rebellion. In conference with his colleagues he 
was persuaded that the real point at issue— whether 
release from the penalty of sin preceded faith and good 
conduct or was their consequence — was unimportant. 
Afterwards, realizing that the gulf between himself and 
his colleagues was still as great as before, he proposed to 
remove from Boston. Once again, however, he was be- 
guiled into acquiescence, and by a good deal of trick- 
ery Mrs. Hutchinson’s condemnation was secured on 
grounds of moral misconduct rather than doctrinal here- 
sy. Cotton’s final verdict on the Antinomian controversy 
was that “some good Wheat was pluckt up with the 
Tares.””* By this time, however, the cause was lost; the 
majority opinion became orthodox in New England for 
a century, until the Great Awakening, with its violent 
emotional conversions, caused a revival of the belief 
in inner assurance; in the controversies which followed 
it the Separatists preached an “antinomianism” identical 
with that of Calvin and Cotton.” 

In vicw of the make-up of his mind, it is not surpris- 
ing to discover that Cotton’s arguments against Wil- 
liams’s plea for toleration were wholly medieval. He 
believed that God’s will could be known by man and 
that the Puritans knew it; the controversy can not be 
understood unless this fact be kept in mind. He began 

17 Charles Francis Adams, Ed., Antinomianism in the Colony of Mas- 


sachusetts Bay, 1636-1638 (Boston, The Prince Society, 1894), especially 
358-361, and 375. 

18 See especially A. Croswell, 4 Defence of the Old Protestant Doc- 
trine of Justifying Faith (Boston, 1746); S. Williams, 4 Vindication of 
the Gospel Doctrine of Justifying Faith (Boston, 1746). 
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by arguing that of course persecution was wrong, for 
persecution meant the oppression of good men; and he 
blandly agreed with Williams that “no man is to be 
persecuted at all.” The word “persecution” had an un- 
pleasant sound, being usually associated with the pun- 
ishment of Protestants by Catholics, and Cotton was 
anxious lest it be used to arouse prejudice against Massa- 
chusetts. Similarly, he had an infallible retort when 
Williams asked him how he would enjoy being perse- 
cuted himself. “I doe not herein measure to others,” he 
said with naive self-confidence, “that which my self, 
when I lived in such Practices, would not have measured 
to my selfe. For, I thank God, God never left me to 
live in any such Practices as to fall into any Funda- 
mental Error, much lesse to Persist therein after Con- 
viction and Admonition.”” 

Cotton then proceeded to limit the range of just pun- 
ishment. Those who erred on fundamentals should be 
punished; but those who erred on circumstantials might 
be tolerated if they did not propagate their opinions 
turbulently or seditiously. By “fundamentals” Cotton 
meant “the Doctrines of salvation by Christ, and of faith 
in his Name, Repentance from dead workes, Resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and the like”; also, doctrines con- 
cerning “the Foundation of the Church, as the matter 
and forme of it, and the proper Adjuncts accompanying 
the same.”” The definition is vague, but in practice its 
terms, especially those concerning organization of the 
Church, must have excluded all but good Congrega- 
tionalists; by “circumstantials” Cotton probably meant 


19 Cotton, The Bloudy Tenent, washed, And made white in the bloud 
of the Lambe (London, 1647), 3, 10. 


20 Ibid., 3, 5- 
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merely such details as whether or not churches ought to 
have “ruling elders.” 

Those who erred in fundamentals must first be argued 
with and confuted. “Fundamentals,” said Cotton, “are 
so cleare, that a man cannot but be convinced in Con- 
science of the Truth of them after two or three Admoni- 
tions; and that therefore such a Person as still contin- 
ueth obstinate, is condemned of himselfe; and if he then 
be punished, He is not punished for his Conscience but 
for sinning against his own Conscience.” The obstinate 
heretic erred “not through want of light, or weaknesse 
of knowledge, but through strength of will”; and if the 
ministers could not win him back to the fold, he was to 
be handed over to the civil authorities for punishment.” 

It may be noted in passing, first, that the implied dis- 
tinction between the heathen who had never received 
the light and the heretic who had deliberately sinned 
against the light, is precisely that made by the medieval 
Church. Second, that Puritan theories of the relation- 
ship of Church and State depended on their belief that 
God had revealed His will to man; in the ideal com- 
munity there was no conflict; minister and magistrate 
each obeyed God’s will and gave his commands to the 
other in his own sphere; but if either erred, then he 
might be reformed by the other; “better,” said Cotton, 
“some vicissitudes in Religion, then a constant continu- 
ance in Idolatry, and Popery, by Princes referring all 
causes of Religion to Church-men.”” Its attack on 


21 Cotton, The Bloudy Tenent, washed, 9, 29. 
22 Ibid., $2. See also, Cotton, The Keyes Of the Kingdom of Heaven 
and Power thereof, according to the Word of God (Reprinted: Boston, 


1852), 95-100, for a list of matters in which the ministers should obey 
the magistrates. 
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priestcraft was, after all, one of the chief elements of 
Puritanism; godly laymen respected godly ministers, 
but the laity were considered quite as capable as the 
clergy of understanding and practicing God’s will. 

Why should obstinate heretics be punished? Cotton 
said that the rest of the community had to be protected 
from contamination. He insisted that persecution might 
cause heretics to be converted; if terror of hell caused 
legal humiliation and finally conversion, was it not pos- 
sible that terrestrial punishment, also, might be blessed 
by God in the “reformation of false Prophets.”” By 
Calvinist doctrine this argument was irrefutable: the un- 
converted person was drenched in wickedness from top 
to toe, and it was useless to tell him about “the beauty of 
holiness”; he could be appealed to only through fear; 
fear of hell was the preparation regularly used by God 
before He imparted to the sinner’s soul the Grace which 
would enable him to appreciate goodness. Moreover, 
said Cotton, it was obvious that heretics deserved pun- 
ishment; those who escaped the gallows in this world 
would be condemned to hell in the next; “it is no dis- 
quieting to a just man to doe Justice,” and to punish 
heretics was “an honour to God’s Justice.” Williams had 
argued that persecution merely hardened heretics in 
their heresies; but this, said Cotton, was untrue; perse- 
cution hardened true Christians, not heretics; and if 
heretics were hardened, it was “meerely accidentall, 
from the extreme perverseness of the deceitful and cor- 
rupt heart of man.”** 

These considerations, however, were merely outworks 


23 Cotton, The Bloudy Tenent, washed, 20. 
24 Ibid., 20, $4. 
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to the central fortress. The chief reason why Cotton 
advocated persecution was an idea once universal and 
now almost forgotten: a community which honored God 
would be rewarded with prosperity; a community which 
angered Him would suffer misfortune. “It cannot be 
well with a Comonwealth,” he wrote, “that liveth in 
bodily health, and worldly wealth, but yet without 
Churches, without Christianity, without God ... After 
meanes of grace be offered, they cannot long expect 
bodily health, or wealth to be continued to them, if they 
neglect, or despise, or depart from so great salvation.”” 
“When the Church cometh to be Planted amongst them, 
if then Civill States doe neglect them [sic], and suffer 
the Churches to corrupt, . . . the staffe of the Peace of 
the Common-wealth will soon be broken.”* “If an Is- 
raelite forsake God, he disturbeth not onely the Com- 
mon-wealth of Israel, but the Barks of Pagans, and 
Heathen states, as Jonah did .... A Christian by de- 
parting from God, may disturbe a Gentile civill state.”” 
“When the Christians began to pollute themselves by 
the Idolatrous worship of Images, and the Christian 
Emperors tooke no care to reform this abuse in Churches, 
the Lord sent in (amongst other barberous nations) the 
Turkes to punish, not onely degenerate Churches, but 
also the Civill State.” Civil governors, therefore, 
even though their proper sphere were civil welfare, had 
to prevent spiritual errors, in order that “the prosperity 
of Religion amongst them might advance the prosperity 
2° Cotton, The Bloudy Tenent, washed, 164. 
26 Tbid., 12. 


27 [bid., 20. 
28 Ibid., 14. 
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of the Civill State”;** by punishing heresy they would 
bring down “showers of God’s blessings.”*° 

This notion was not merely medieval; it was primi- 
tive. Probably the first religious notion of the savage 
mind was that there was some supernatural being, con- 
trolling the winds and the rain, who could be angered 
or propitiated. There had been an improvement in 
God’s character; he no longer demanded burnt offer- 
ings, he demanded an humble and contrite heart; but 
the idea was the same. The Puritans found it in the Old 
Testament; but it must have raised strong echoes in 
their own breasts, especially when they found themselves 
alone in the wilderness; it is indeed a superstition not 
far below the level of consciousness in the most civilized 
of men. 

Primitive religion is social; it is the tribe propitiating 
God, and thereby securing good harvests. Civilized re- 
ligion is indvidual; it is man in search of the infinite. 
The religion of John Cotton was a curious blend of the 
two; the individual must seek to make himself one with 
the infinite, but he must do so not merely for his own 
happiness, or to escape hell-fire, but because if he failed 
to do so, the whole community would suffer material 
misfortunes. Conversion was a private experience, and 
the true Church consisted only of the converted; yet the 
Church was also a social organism, which, if not identical 
with the State, was at least necessary to its welfare; and 
the children of members of the Church had an heredi- 
tary claim to God’s converting Grace. 


2® Cotton, The Bloudy Tenent, washed, 68. 
8° Tbid., 138. 
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III 


To pass from Cotton to Williams, is to enter a differ- 
ent world. He represents that element in Puritanism 
which produced free thought and religious toleration, 
democracy and political revolution. His phraseology, 
and the concepts with which he expressed himself, be- 
long to the seventeenth century; but his spirit was as- 
tonishingly modern. 

His distinguishing characteristic was his vehemence. 
His mind was continually on fire with some new theory, 
and he could scarcely pause to consider it before pro- 
claiming it to the world as Gospel truth. No man ever 
had less of caution or discretion; however offensive or 
unorthodox his latest opinion might be, it tumbled from 
his mouth with Celtic eloquence. Consistency meant 
nothing to him; yet his character was not unstable; once 
his mental progress had been completed, he remained of 
the same belief for forty years; it was intellectual energy 
that drove him forward. He was more an orator than 
a writer; his letters are the letters of a man always in 
a hurry, the style crabbed and sometimes ungrammati- 
cal; yet in the heat of the moment he often strikes out 
a fine phrase, of which no low nature — nobody but a 
man of energy and great earnestness, would have been 
capable. The progress of his mind through half the 
creeds of Protestantism was the amazement and horror 
of Massachusetts. The more pompous of the New Eng- 
landers hated him; he was for ever deflating their pre- 
tensions; he took pleasure in reminding them that “the 
many millions of millions of our father Adam’s chil- 
dren (which are as the sand upon the sea shore)” were 
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not of their opinion, and that he and they might one 
day find themselves in the dust together ;** he would re- 
call their great promises to convert the Indians, and 
how they had obtained money for the colonization on 
this pretext, and would observe that the Indians were 
still unconverted.” Yet the finer spirits loved him. He 
was a creature all of fire, without a trace of meanness or 
self-seeking. John Winthrop advised him where to 
settle; and with Winthrop’s greater son, the Governor 
of Connecticut, he carried on a long and most affection- 
ate correspondence. Cotton himself refused to take an 
active part in Williams’s banishment, being “carried (as 
still I am) with a compassion of his Person, and like- 
wise of his wife.”* Williams returned their affection 
in full measure; Cotton he considered “an holy char- 
acter of a heavenly spirit,” and he afterwards liked to 
think that both Cotton and Winthrop had repented of 
their share in the persecutions; it is pleasant also to find 
him a friend of dogs.” 

Williams was naturally a religious person who could 
not find intellectual satisfaction in any Church. He had, 
very strongly, that feeling that our home is not in this 
world and that human nature is imperfect, that intuition 
of original sin, which is close to the heart of all real reli- 
gion. Good men, he believed, were always in a mi- 
nority, and persecution was “the common and ordinary 
portion of the Saints.”** He clung to the verbal in- 

31 4 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 11, 471. 

82 5 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 1X, 300. 

53 Cotton, Reply to Mr. Williams, his E ination (London, 1647), 9. 





4 5 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., 1, 414. 


%5 Roger Williams, Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody (Reprinted, 1870, 
in Publications, Narragansett Club), 75. 
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spiration of the Bible, the damnation of sinners, and 
salvation by faith. But he came finally to the opinion 
that no Christian Church since Apostolic times had had 
adequate evidence of its divine origin. He could not 
tolerate any theory of succession; the Anti-Christian 
Church of Rome could not have been the vehicle by 
which divine authority was transmitted from the Apos- 
tolic to the Congregational churches. And having be- 
come a Separatist, he considered the claims of Brownist, 
Barrowist, Jacobite, and Anti-pedobaptist with a skeptical 
eye, and concluded that the Biblical sanction which they 
claimed was unconvincing. He became, in seventeenth- 
century parlance, a “seeker”—which implied that he be- 
longed to one of the innumerable sects on the lunatic 
fringe of Protestantism. He cherished the hope that 
some fresh light from God might shortly enlighten 
humanity. Meanwhile he felt very strongly that all 
men — even himself — were fallible; he could see good 
in all parties, even in the papists.”* What he hated most 
was “spiritual pride”; and it was for this reason that he 
was least tolerant towards the Quakers. 

Williams’s arguments for toleration can not be under- 
stood clearly unless we remember that he did not be- 
lieve himself, or anybody else, to be in possession of the 
truth. Seeker and skeptic as he was, he demanded “a 
Liberty of searching after God’s most holy mind and 
pleasure” as a “most precious and invaluable Jewel.”” 
“The experience of our Fathers’ errors,” he said, “our 
own mistakes and ignorance, the sense of our own weak- 


36 Williams, Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody, 30. 


87 Williams, Bloudy Tenent (Reprinted, 1867, in Publications, Narra- 
gansett Club), 346. 
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ness and blindness in the depths of the prophecies and 
mysteries of the kingdom of Christ, and the great pro- 
fessed expectation of light to come which we are not able 
now to comprehend, may abate the edge, yea sheath up 
the sword of persecution.” 

Again and again he used an argument which Cotton 
must have found meaningless. If magistrates must gov- 
ern men’s consciences, said Williams, then men’s con- 
sciences must often be subject to wicked and unbelieving 
magistrates. Magistrates must “judge according to 
their consciences, whether Pagan, Turkish, or Antichris- 
tian.”** Suppose John Cotton differed from the magis- 
trates and were punished by them; “would not Master 
Cotton conscientiously be perswaded of the Truth of 
what he held, though accounted by others fundamental 
error?” Except the magistrates “be of Master Cotton’s 
mind . . . they must suspend their duty and office in 
this case, until they be better informed, that is, until 
they be of his mind.”** To Master Cotton, this reduc- 
tio ad absurdum was unintelligible. He knew that the 
Congregational churches which he represented possessed 
God’s truth. If wicked magistrates punished the pious, 
that was persecution, and good Christians would only be 
hardened by it; if pious magistrates punished the wicked, 
that was punishment, and it was not unreasonable to ex- 
pect the wicked to be converted by it. 

Williams’s religion was individual: it was the soul 
seeking itsGod. His skepticism, and his insight into hu- 
man weakness, enabled him wholly to emancipate him- 


38 Williams, Bloudy Tenent, 206. 
3° Ibid., 206. 
* Williams, Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody, 67. 
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self from notions of the tribe and the tribal Jehovah. 
It was this that made of his controversy with Cotton a 
debate between the Middle Ages and the eighteenth 
century, almost between primitive man and modern man. 
No longer considering religion to be a social function, 
Williams was led on to an elementary but very import- 
ant scientific observation. “Divers ages of temporal 
prosperity to the Antichristian kingdom,” he said, “prove 
that common Assumption and maxime false, to wit, that 
the Church and Commonweall are like Hippocrates 
twins, weep and laugh, flourish and fade, live and die 
together.” “Kingdoms and states professing false reli- 
gions may flourish.”“* He was willing to grant that 
“sooner or later the God of heaven punisheth the na- 
tions of the world for their Idolatries”; but he pointed 
out, with many examples, that “many glorious flourish- 
ing cities there are all the world over, wherein no church 
of Christ is extant.” 

To identify the Church with Society was not merely 
unnecessary. It would continually disturb the peace of 
the State; those who disagreed with the magistrates on 
religious matters would be trying continually to depose 
and kill them.“ Moreover —which was more import- 
ant: it would ruin the Church. The true Church was 
always in a minority; and since civil sovereignty rested 
with the people, to subject the Church to the magis- 
trates would be to subject it to the majority, which in 
religious matters would necessarily be in the wrong; it 
would be, he said, “to pull God and Christ and Spirit 


*! Williams, Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody, 170. 
42 Tbid., 71. 
43 [bid., 205. 
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out of Heaven and subject them unto natural, sinful, in- 
constant men, and so consequently to Satan himself, by 
whom all peoples naturally are guided.”** For the 
Church to get civil protection was “a secret policy of 
flesh and blood, to get protection from the world, and 
so to keep (with some stilling of conscience) from the 
Cross and Gallows of Jesus Christ.”* It was “against 
the nature of true Sheep to persecute and hunt the Beasts 
of the Forrest.” 

The Church, then, should consist only of the truly 
pious, and its status in Society was like that of an inde- 
pendent corporation. Everybody belonged to the State, 
and its function was “to conserve the civill peace of peo- 
ple, so far as concerns their Bodies and Goods.”** But 
“the Church or company of worshippers (whether true 
or false) is like unto a Body or Colledge of Physitians 

. or any other Societie or Company”; and in re- 
ligious matters, even in the taking of oaths and the say- 
ing of grace before meat, it was wrong for true believers 
to have any converse with wicked men. 


jit Iv 


As far as Massachusetts was concerned, Williams’s 
plea fell upon deaf ears. The Colony believed that reli- 
gion was a social necessity, which would assure them of 
the favors of Providence. The idea was never put more 
clearly, perhaps, than by the Reforming Synod of 1678: 
meeting because of agricultural distress, shipwrecks, 


** Williams, Bloudy Tenent, 250. 

*® Williams, Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody, 75. 
** Williams, Bloudy Tenent, 206. 
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fires, pestilences, and the Indian war, the assembled 
clergymen declared that, while personal misfortunes 
were occasionally a means of probation, national mis- 
fortunes were always a proof that God was angry; if 
houses were “full of ignorance and prophaneness,” they 
said, “Wrath may come upon others round about them, 
as well as upon themselves.” This, from John Cotton 
to Cotton Mather, was the main theme of Puritan 
preaching; and (with the exceptions of Thomas Shepard 
and Thomas Hooker) the fear of famine, fire, and pesti- 
lence in this world, and not of hell-fire in the next, was 
the chief inducement to virtue. Separation from the 
Established Church was always regarded with horror, 
until its prevalence, as a result of the Great Awakening, 
gradually made New England accustomed to it. 

As prosperity increased, religion declined; and in the 
eighteenth century the progress of science threatened 
to destroy not merely superstition but the Christianity 
which for so long had been bound up with it. The old 
ideas seem to have lost ground most rapidly between 
1728 and 1755, probably as a reaction against the Great 
Awakening: in 1728, an earthquake was followed by 
thousands of conversions in eastern Massachusetts; in 
1755, another earthquake—even more violent — had 
no visible result beyond stray sermons by ministers and 
a couple of lectures in which Professor John Winthrop 
of Harvard explained its scientific causes. Williams’s 
theories were now worked out afresh by Jonathan Ed- 
wards. There is no evidence that Edwards had ever 
read Williams; had he done so, he would certainly have 
dismissed him as a heretic; he had none of Williams’s 
natural tolerance and sense of fallibility. But Edwards 
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was the only New Englander before the nineteenth cen- 
tury who was Williams’s peer in genius; and his theory 
of Church and State is a theory at which the genuinely 
religious soul in a civilized and hostile environment 
naturally arrives. Edwards, like Williams, wished the 
Church to be purged of all but the truly pious; religion, 
for him, meant the individual seeking the infinite; he 
felt that goodness was in a minority, and that Church 
and Society must be separate. While even liberals like 
Chauncy were still declaring that earthquakes were God’s 
punishment for sin, Edwards completely omitted from 
his theology the old ideas that if God were not propiti- 
ated, he would ruin the harvest. Henceforth, heaven 
in the next world, and not prosperity in this, was to be 
the reward of virtue. 





























AARON LOPEZ: 
COLONIAL MERCHANT OF NEWPORT 


BRUCE M. BIGELOW 


LD Newport abounds in forgotten persons of dis- 

tinction, for historians seem to overlook the com- 
mercial nabobs of this “city by the sea.” The story of 
its merchants is the story of the rise, the growth, and 
the decline of the Rhode Island-West Indian trade. It 
is a tale of sloops and ships, wharves and warehouses. 
It is a story of smuggled goods, of trade with the enemy, 
of Odyssean voyages, of prosperity and poverty. The 
old wharves of Newport to-day are crumbling monu- 
ments of this former activity. They are memorials of 
days before the square-rigged vessels were replaced by 
excursion steamers; before the coffee-houses became 
chain drug-stores; before the homes of farmers gave 
way to the marble palaces of millionaires. The Revolu- 
tion, the decline of the West Indian trade, and the age 
of iron all combined to seal the fate of commercial New- 
port. Too frequently the persons in this story have been 
ignored. Following is a narrative of the career of the 
immigrant, Aaron Lopez. 

A biographical sketch of this Portuguese Jew almost 
epitomizes the commercial history of Newport in its 
golden age just before the American Revolution. This 
merchant adventurer, with a younger brother David, ar- 
rived in Newport on October 13, 1752,' when Aaron 


1 The date 1752 is taken from the Naturalization Papers of Aaron 
Lopez. These were made out in Taunton, October, 1752. Before the 
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was only twenty-one years of age. An older half-brother, 
named Moses, had been residing in Newport since the 
middle forties. The three brothers had all come from 
Portugal, where they had lived openly as Christians but 
secretly as Jews. Even their names were Christian. In 
Portugal, Moses was known as Jose, Aaron as Edward, 
and David as Gabriel. The Inquisition had made them 
uncomfortable, and Moses had even been in danger of 
imprisonment. Therefore he left the country, first go- 
ing to England and thence to New York, where he was 
naturalized in 1741.° Later he moved on to Newport 
and soon became well known as a merchant.’ Aaron, on 
his own arrival a few years later, had the good fortune to 
learn New England business directly from his brother. 

Evidence of Aaron’s early start as a merchant is scant. 
Apparently his beginnings were modest, for even at the 
period of the Seven Years’ War he does not seem to have 
been active. Probably Lopez started, as did many other 
merchants of the day, by buying, selling, and exchang- 
ing in Newport and Providence alone.* In 1756, he was 
Superior Court of that county Lopez swore that he settled in Newport 
on the 13th day of October, 1752. Ezra Stiles gives the date of his ar- 
rival in Newport as “about 1754.” F. B. Dexter, Ed., The Literary Diary 
of Ezra Stiles (New York, 1901), 111, 24. [Worthington C. Ford, Ed.,] 
Commerce of Rhode Island, 1726-1800 (Boston, 1914), 1, 65, mote 2, 


gives the date as 1750. See an important letter on Lopez and Rivera gen- 
ealogy printed in the American Jewish Historical Review, 11, 101-106. 

® Max Kohler, “Jews of Newport,” in Publications, American Jewish 
Historical Society (1897). 

* A William Ellery ledger in the Newport Historical Society shows a 
sale of 11 hogsheads of molasses made to Moses Lopez, Merchant, on 
March 20, 1746. 

* Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letters, ms. Book 626. Letter of 
April 8, 1755. Paul Tew of Providence informed Lopez that Captain 
Brown wished to exchange spermaceti candles for tea. On October 15, 
1755, the bargain was completed. Tew frequently supplied Lopez with 
goods. 
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in regular correspondence with Henry Lloyd of Bos- 
ton.” At this time, however, his chief interest was in the 
spermaceti candle business, and Lloyd merely acted as 
a middleman between the whalers in Nantucket and 
the merchant in Newport.* 

It is significant that Aaron Lopez did not enter the 
West Indian trade until 1767. He was conservative, 
generally making careful preparations for every new 
venture. Frequent reports of failure in West Indian 
trade during the Seven Years’ War, and the combination 
of harsh enforcement measures in 1763, with the Sugar 
Act of the following year, probably decided Aaron 
Lopez to confine himself to candles. When, in 1765, 
there came a chance for expansion, he naturally looked 
to Europe for it rather than the Caribbean. Before 
1765, his shipping had been mostly coastwise: to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston —and the in- 
voices usually listed boxes of candles.’ Although he had 
already been carrying on 2 small regular correspondence 
with William Stead of London,* the European port he 
selected for his new scheme was Bristol, England. His 
correspondent there was Henry Cruger, Jr., son of 
Henry Cruger of New York City;° his plan was to dis- 
patch vessels to Bristol, and then draw bills of exchange 


5 Ibid. See also letters printed in Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 67-72. 

® These whalers were Joseph Rotch and his son, William. In 1765, the 
family moved to Bedford-in-Dartmouth, later called New Bedford. A 
partner with Lopez in the spermaceti candle business was his father-in- 
law, Jacob Roderique Rivera. 

7 Newport Historical Society, Invoice Book of Aaron Lopez. The book 
has a list of the out-going invoices, February 25, 1763, to December 15, 
1768. 

® Newport Historical Society, Lopez Copy Book, 1764-1765, in Lopez 
Miscellaneous Papers. 
® Ibid. 
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on that port when the vessels actually sailed. Lopez at 
that time was contracting for the building of new brig- 
antines and ships, and was hoping to load them all with 
log-wood, mahogany, building lumber, and oil for the 
English market. If possible, the vessels were to be sold, 
along with the cargo, in Bristol, and English drygoods 
and hardware were to be shipped back to Lopez. 

In May, 1765, the plan was agreed on, and the brig- 
antine Charlotte sailed for Bristol. In June the ship 
America followed; in August the Friendship; and in 
October the Newport Packet and then the Charlotte 
again.’ All five ventures were consigned to Henry 
Cruger, Jr., and were at the entire risk of Lopez. The 
plan was daring, for five adventures in one year to a 
new port, and a distant one at that, would have been 
hazardous in ordinary times, but in the post-war de- 
pression prevailing everywhere the backer seemed to 
be inviting his own ruin. But he was confident of suc- 
cess. He felt the intense competition in New England 
for the sale of European goods, and he knew that such 
goods might be bought in Bristol more cheaply than 
London. Accordingly he wrote young Cruger in August, 
1765: 

My Commanding Branches I follow of the Whaling, Fishery, 
Spermty Works etc. and from the advantage of being the only 


Trader that undertakes a Steady Commerce with Bristol that 
I made my address to your House worthy some Notice.” 


Lopez would have been luckier if his vessels had 
never sailed for Bristol that year, for they all met a very 
bad market. “Trade is as much at a stand in England 

10 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Invoice Book, 1763-1768. 


11 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Copy Book, 1764-1765, in Lopez 
Miscellaneous Papers. 
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as in America; [wrote Cruger on October 4, 1765] my 
friends in London write me, they know not what to do 
with their Ships; here also is the same stagnation.”” 
Continuing in the same letter, Cruger may have led 
Aaron Lopez to try his fortune in the West Indian trade: 
“Suppose, Sir, you was to keep one, or more Ships in 
this trade, load them with the most valuable Cargo 
Rhode Island produced, send them sometimes to Caro- 
lina, or the West Indies . . . the Produce of these places 
always meet [ sic] a ready sale here.” Cruger apologized 
for making the suggestion, but the discouraged Lopez 
was already convinced that his plan of an extensive trade 
with Bristol could not succeed. He determined on a 
diversification of his commerce. 

Conditions had improved by 1766, when the general 
economic depression showed signs of passing, and the 
disturbance caused by the Sugar Act and the Stamp Act 
was corrected.” “. . . the Confusion of the times now be- 
gins to be rectified,” Cruger wrote encouragingly in 
March, “and like Mud in troubled Waters to subside.”™* 
Nevertheless the English trade had been disappointing, 
and Lopez made other plans — not, entirely, however, 
because of-the failures in Bristol and London. Already 
in 1765, he had joined with his father-in-law, Jacob 
Rodriques Rivera, in two African ventures in the brig- 
antine Africa and the sloop Betsy, both voyages being 
unsatisfactory." Although he undertook three ventures 


12 Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 125. Original in the Wetmore Col- 
lection, Massachusetts Historical Society. 


18 Cruger himself had spent several weeks in London lobbying for the 
American interests. 

14 Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 147. 

15 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Copy Book, 1764-1765, in Lopez 
Miscellaneous Papers: Letter to William Stead, July 22, 1765. 
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more to the Slave Coast, and three to Bristol, in 1766, 
he sent four vessels directly to the West Indies.** This 
was the beginning of new business. 

In order to make this commerce profitable, the trader 
adopted a new form of marketing: he employed a regu- 
Jar business agent, or factor, to reside in the West Indies. 
Dealing with the West Indian planters was always a 
ticklish problem for a northern merchant, and Lopez 
knew that a good bargain could be struck more quickly 
by a shrewd factor than a stupid captain. The wise policy 
was to have one’s own man on the spot to make acquaint- 
ances among the leading planters and merchants, sell the 
cargoes of livestock, provisions, and lumber direct, and 
secure early return shipments of sugar and molasses. A 
half-brother, Abraham,” then living in Savana la Mar, 
Jamaica, was offered the position, but refused, being very 
pessimistic about the outcome of his ambitious brother’s 
schemes: “These parts are so distress’d in general and 
so deeply involv’d,” he warned, “that there would be no 
putting any dependance on the payments.” Aaron sent 
his son-in-law, Abraham Pereira Mendes, but the le- 
thargic atmosphere of the Caribbean was too much for 
this youth, who soon forgot both business and wife. 

Although Mendes was of no account and markets 
were not promising, Lopez was sufficiently confident to 
send out nine vessels to the West Indies in 1767."° In 
that same year he wrote to Henry Cruger, Jr.: 


1® Newport Historical Society, Lopez Invoice Book and also Lopez 
Letter Book for 1766. 

17 Abraham was a full brother to Moses. With his family he emi- 
grated from Portugal to Jamaica in the middle of the century. 

18 Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 175. Original in the Newport His- 
torical Society. 

19 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letter Books and Invoice Book. 
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Hope propitious Heaven will Bless the Event of my new Plan 
of Trade, that our Connections may prove as beneficial to your 
good self as they are agreeable and obliging to me and at same 
time avert my incurring in painful censure of that want of 
punctuality too conspicuous in the Character of my American 
Neighbours. By dear bought experience I have learnt that the 
method of making remitances from these parts thro’ the Guinea 
Channell, as also that of sending New Ships to the English 
market, have proved very disheartening of Late Years. There- 
fore I have timely alter’d the course of my Business and adopted 
the old Track of remiting by way of our West Indies, a trade 
where my Spermaceti, and Oil Connexions will afford many 
peculiar advantages not common to other people and having 
this year Launched largely into it, have reason to expect (Deo 
volente) that I shall have it in my power to make you next 
Summer and Fall some Considerable returns on the arrival of 
my Jamaica men.” 


This optimism was dampened as the year 1767 rolled on 
and it became obvious that Mendes was making little 
profit in Jamaica, and the masters who had managed 
their own cargoes were having difficulty finding markets 
at other Caribbean ports. Captain James Potter, for in- 
stance, had sailed the brigantine Diana for St. Anns, 
Jamaica, on February 13, 1767, with a cargo which in- 
cluded 10 horses, 103 sheep, 54 turkeys, 23 geese, 55 
barrels of flour, 30 barrels of oil, 20 barrels beef, 9814 
barrels alewives, and 87 barrels of menhaden— not to 
mention spermaceti candles, tar, and lumber.” In April, 
he advised Aaron Lopez of the bad markets, concluding 
with the postscript: “I can’t Inform you of the Price of 
produce as thair is none Shiped as yet. Nither Cann I 
advise Sending a nother Vessel as the Island is Gluted 


20 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Copy Book. Letter of February 
17, 1767, to Henry Cruger, Jr. 

21 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Invoice Book. Alewives and 
menhaden were poorer grades of fish frequently shipped to the Caribbean. 
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mutch with our Produce.”” In June the discouraged 
captain was still in Jamaica and expected to be there till 
the last of August.” 

Yet Lopez, always optimistic, was not disheartened. 
He had learned at the end of that year that his debt to 
Henry Cruger alone was £10,514. 10s. 5d. sterling™* — 
an enormous sum for the finances of the time, and ex- 
plained his own difficulty in collecting debts owing him 
from his American neighbors, “whose characters,” he 
added, “are so well distinguished by your own Experi- 


ence.”** 


. .- How can I do other ways than bitterly lament my grieving 
Situation at a Time when I am hearing the best of Corre- 
spondents . . . [is] . . . overwhelmed with difficulties of which 
I am partly an Instrument and not to have it in my power to 
extricate him at once from that piercing anxiety which honest 
breasts must feel when unable to comply with your requisi- 
tions. . . . 


The situation improved when Lopez replaced his in- 
efficient son-in-law with Captain Benjamin Wright, rec- 
ommended by his half-brother, Abraham, as one of the 
shrewdest traders in the Caribbean.” This “Presby- 
terian Old Yankee” —as he liked to call himself — was 
no ordinary sea captain. Not only did he know ships but 


22 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letters, ms. Book 623: Letter of 
April 2, 1767. 

23 Ibid.; Letter of June 30, 1767. 

24 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Copy Book, ms. Book 72: Let- 
ter to Henry Cruger, Jr., May 19, 1767. In ms. Book 630, letter of 
George Rome to Aaron Lopez, December 23, 1767, it is stated that 
Lopez also owed William Stead of London £5619.175. sterling. 

25 Ibid., MS. 72: Letter of Amy [May] 9, 1767. 

26 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Miscellaneous Papers: Abraham 
Lopez to Aaron Lopez, April 30, 1767. 
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he had an extraordinary knowledge of the needs of plant- 
ers, the packing of cargoes, their sale in Jamaica, collect- 
ing debts, and the best means of getting a load of sugar, 
molasses, and rum for the return voyage. Just at this 
time, even the agile Wright found markets glutted in 
the West Indies, and therefore he warned Lopez not to 
send too many vessels. The £10,000 debt in Bristol, 
however, was bothering the conscientious merchant at 
Newport, and he pushed his commerce all he could. In 
1768, five vessels sailed for the West Indies, four to 
Europe, one to Africa, and thirty-seven down the coast.” 

The first vessel of his that Wright sailed was the 
America. Cruger had secured £1,250 sterling insurance 
at Bristol in the autumn of 1767, and in November the 
America set sail for Savana la Mar, Jamaica,” with 
Lopez, Rivera, and Wright as backers. She arrived in 
nineteen days, but the market was glutted, provisions 
being plentiful. On January 2, 1768, Captain Wright 
wrote discouragingly: “I can’t give any encouragement 
to send any more Vessels to this Island this Year.”” 
Rum and molasses, moreover, were dear. Neverthe- 
less, the cargo of the schooner Ranger which Lopez, 
Rivera, and Wright had sent down, also in November, 
had been nearly all sold, and the captain, William 
Bardin, had done well at raising cash.” But there was 
still another cargo to be disposed of. The schooner Betsy 
Ann, Thomas Tillinghast, master, sailed from Newport 


27 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Invoice Book. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 217. Original in Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

30 [bid., 216 and 223: Letter of February 29, 1768: Benjamin Wright 
to Aaron Lopez. 
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on January 8, the trusting Aaron Lopez having con- 
signed part of the cargo to his first factor, Abraham 
Pereira Mendes, at Kingston. Another part was con- 
signed to the master himself, and a third part, belong- 
ing to Lopez, Rivera, and Wright, to Captain Wright at 
Savana la Mar.” At Kingston part of the cargo was 
sold, and at Savana la Mar the remainder went to 
Wright, who secured the return cargo, although the 
price of rum and molasses had risen —to his bitter dis- 
appointment. “The price of [West Indian] produce 
here,” he wrote home, “is at last broke, and can assure 
you my heart is allmost broke with it.”” 

But Captain Wright sensed the ambition and persist- 
ence of Lopez; he knew that he had debts to pay in 
Bristol and London, and he was well aware of the dan- 
ger of failure in another Jamaica venture. To save his 
own conscience he warned his Newport backer that fail- 
ure might come, but that if he were determined to send 
the America to Jamaica again in the autumn he should 
carefully fill the cargo memorandum that he was send- 
ing back to him.** The warning did not frighten Lopez, 
for the brig Diana was loaded in April and dispatched 
to Jamaica. Captain Wright was to return home in the 
America; so Lopez consigned the Diana’s cargo to the 
master, James Potter. In March, a cargo for Surinam 
was placed on the brig Dolphin and consigned to the 
master, Joseph Dean, and in June the brig Hope, Na- 
thaniei Hathaway, master, was dispatched to the same 
market. In the summer Benjamin Wright returned to 
Newport and agreed with Lopez to make another at- 

51 Newport Historical Society, Invoice Book. 


32 Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 229. Letter of March 8, 1768. 
33 Tbid., 225. 
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tempt in Jamaica. In August Benjamin Allen was sent 
in the schooner Ranger, and Benjamin Wright himself 
followed in October with the ship Jacob. Business at 
the Lopez wharf in Newport was active even though 
the Jamaican profits were not so encouraging as could 
have been expected. In November another vessel sailed 
for Surinam and still another in December, for the Mole 
St. Nicholas on Hispaniola. 

Meanwhile Henry Cruger was being dunned by his 
English creditors, and he continued to write Lopez that 
he must have more remittances. “Oh God! at times it 
half kills me,” he wrote in April, 1768, “but I’ll say no 
more, as I am sure it must hurt you.” Again, in August 
he resumed: “you have buoyed up my hopes with Ex- 
pectations of a Remittance from Mr. Mendez, and ‘I 
amused my friends with that Phantom about a twelve- 
month —alas! The dream is out, and none of us here 
the richer —cruel, hard fate, mot @ line nor a Penny 
from Mr. Mendez, perhaps ’tis his fault alone.”* But 
Lopez was just as much distressed as Henry Cruger. 

By 1769, the clouds began to break: golden days were 
soon to shine on the house of Lopez. A rare combination 
of business talent was now at work in Newport and Ja- 
maica: Aaron Lopez was an ardent and imaginative a 
merchant as could be found in North America. Like 
all successful traders he had made mistakes — the Bristol 
episode was one — but he had a good memory and an 
ingenious mind. Seldom did he repeat an error, and he 
was always ready to try an experiment. This was the 
kind of man who brought its golden age to Newport. 


34 Commerce of Rhode Island, 239, 245, and 260. Also see several let- 
ters written by Cruger to Lopez in 1768 and 1769 in the Newport 
Historical Society. 
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Down in the Caribbean, Benjamin Wright showed an 
almost uncanny ingenuity. The old Yankee sensed every 
need of the West Indian planter, almost read his very 
thoughts, and with a facile pen, he communicated these 
wants to his friend. The skilful captain had a ready wit 
and a sharp tongue. The same letter probably made the 
recipient smile and frown at his pungent wit and his 
caustic censure. Captain Wright was particularly in- 
sistent on excellent cargoes. Time and again he scolded 
Lopez about bad fish, knotty lumber, or scraggy horses. 
He put his business policy into one paragraph: 

Am of opinion you have Masters in your Imploy more suitable 
then I am to Despose of any article that was not good as I 
would be Verry sorrey to Recommend any article which was 
not good therefore Chuse to stick to the plan I have set out on 
—to deceave no person, and give me liberty to give you this 
piece of advice that you will for Ever be the sufferer by your 
Cargoes this way prevoiding [sic] Every article is not of the 
best Kind the people heare will not buy reffuse and they will 
not stick at a good price for a good thing.*® 


It was one thing for the captain to demand the best; it 
was another thing for Lopez to get it. In order to do 
so he inspected hundreds of barrels of shad and mack- 
erel, thousands of feet of lumber, and horses, turkeys, 
geese, and hogs without number. In spite of his best 
efforts, bad cargoes occasionally arrived in the West 
Indies — and Wright’s vituperations by return mail. In 
general, however, the letters of the agent were filled 
with praise, wishes for the best of health, and prayers 
that “the almighty impart blessings in proportion to 
your boundless generosity.” 


35 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letters, ms. Book 630: Letter of 
February 27, 1769. 


36 Ibid., Ms. Book 634: Letter of April 7, 1773. 
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Captain Wright spent the between-season period mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the planters and merchants, gain- 
ing their confidence, and accepting their advice; and 
when the busy harvesting season was on, he had the 
sugar, molasses, and rum for his cargoes all acquired and 
a market for his Northern provisions practically as- 
sured. He knew all the tricks of the trade; his aim was 
always to have a Lopez vessel back in Newport first. 
With considerable pride, in March, 1770, he announced 
a typical victory: 

. . . there was a plan laid by Messr Wanton’s Captains four in 
Number to dispatch one of their Vessells the first from this 
Island and not withstanding they have given all their assistance 
Old Yankey has been to [sic] quick for them. They will not 
get one of their Vessells away till 1oth April by which time 
Sloop George will be well on her Passage if no accident hap- 
pens.*” 

It would be untrue to say that the Lopez West Indian 
trade began to thrive immediately upon the arrival of 
Benjamin Wright, for such was not the case. The con- 
fusions and disorders of 1765, 1766, and 1767 continued 
for two years more, and it was really not until 1770 that 
prosperity came in abundance. 

Lopez had waited a long time for good markets. Now 
at last he realized a number of profitable ventures, by 
which time he had so extended his commerce that his 
vessels could be seen at Jamaica, Hispaniola, Surinam, 
Honduras, Newfoundland, England, Holland, Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, the Azores, and the Canaries. Wright 
gave his attention chiefly to Jamaica; Pierre Rolland and 


87 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letters, ms. Book 631: Letter of 
March 30, 1770. 
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a partner named Zarzedas found means of evading the 
French decrees and traded with Lopez vessels on His- 
paniola.” Captain John Dupee, a Rhode Islander of 
French descent, frequently acted as the Newport mer- 
chant’s factor there.**” Honduras was as precarious as 
Hispaniola but it was an important trade, for the log- 
wood and mahogany of the Bay usually found a market 
in England.” A steadier commerce was that with the 
Dutch at Surinam and St. Eustatius. During the sixties 
the Lopez whalers in southern waters would sometimes 
pick up a few casks of Bohea tea sent to St. Eustatius by 
John Turner and Son, the Lopez correspondents in Hol- 
land,“ and smuggle it into Newport. The regular Suri- 
nam trade was steadier and became more profitable. 
Captain Nathaniel Hathaway was the master usually 
employed in these waters.” 

Lopez continued his trade with Europe. The firm of 
Hayley and Hopkins, organized in 1769 and dissolved 
in 1774, acted as chief correspondents; its aid was im- 





3® Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letters, ms. Book 624: Zarzedas 
to Lopez, March 30, 1773, and April 22, 1773. Rolland to Lopez, 
March 30, 1773. Lopez Letters, ms. Book 634 and 635: Rolland to 
Lopez, April 7, 1773, and September 12, 1773. Lopez Shipping Book: 
Bill of Lading, April 23, 1773. Lopez Letters, ms. Book 625, all in 
Newport Historical Society. 

3° Ibid., MS. Book 635: Letter of Captain John Bourke to Aaron Lopez, 
September 26, 1773. 

4° Newport Historical Society, Lopez Invoice Book, 1766-1768: Lopez 
Miscellaneous Papers in Newport Historical Society: Letter of June 8, 
1770; Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 306, 344. A number of interesting 
letters from Captain John Newdigate to Lopez are in the ms. Books 631, 
632, and 633 in Newport Historical Society. Others from Newdigate on 
the logwood trade are in Commerce of Rhode Island, 1. 

*! Newport Historical Society, Lopez Copy Book, 1764-1765, in Lopez 
Miscellaneous Papers: Letter of February 14, 1765. 

*2 Newport Historical Society. A number of letters on the Dutch trade 
are in Letter Books 624, 632, 633, 634, and 635. 
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measurable.“ Lopez captains entered the Mediterra- 
nean, where fish, rum, rice, flour, wheat, kidney beans, 
and staves were exchanged for salt, wines, fruit, and 
even mules.“* George Sears managed the North Ameri- 
can end of this business as Lopez factor at Newfound- 
land.** Lopez was not so much interested in the Guinea 
trade as his father-in-law, Rivera. He usually sent out 
no more than one vessel a year to the Slave Coast, for 
the trade in “black ivory” was probably too much of a 
gamble for him. The merchant prince of Newport was 
making money, and when prosperity came he did not 
forget his friend in Bristol who had advanced so much 
credit to him in 1765. In 1767 Lopez owed Henry 
Cruger, Jr., £10,514; by 1773 the debt seems to have 
been practically erased. Cruger at that time was owed 
money by other Americans, and he made a special trip 
to this country in order to investigate their solvency. 
But his only interest in seeing Aaron Lopez was the de- 


*3 William Stead and William Robertson were other correspondents. 
Many letters to Lopez from Hayley and Hopkins are in the Newport 
Historical Society: see particularly ms. Books 631, 632, 633, 638, and 
639; and Commerce of Rhode Island, for letters in the Wetmore Collec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

#4 Massachusetts Historical Society, Wetmore Collection, 11: Captain 
Osborne to Aaron Lopez, January 1, 1761; also Newport Historical So- 
ciety, Ms. Book 633: letters of March 1, 1772, and April, 1772, May s, 
1772, August 4, 1772, and August 29, 1772; and Ms. Book 634: letter 
of January 12, 1773. The accounts of Zebediah Story’s ventures for mules 
are particularly interesting. 

*° In the Newport Historical Society, there are many letters giving 
prices current in Newfoundland. See Lopez Letters, ms. Books 634, 635, 
636, 637, and 638. George Sears corresponded with Lopez frequently, 
and most of his letters for 1773 and 1774 are extant. 

*® Newport Historical Society, Lopez Invoice Book. Several letters on 
the Lopez Guinea trade may be found in the Newport Historical Society: 
Lopez Letters, Ms. Books 628, 629, and 633 and also Lopez Miscel- 
laneous Papers. Copies of some original Lopez slave papers are in the 
Newport Historical Society Bulletin, No. 62 (July, 1927). 
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sire to shake his hand. As he wrote from Boston, July 
4, 1773: 

I long for an amicable and an affectionate shake by the hand 
of a Gentleman, for whom I have conceived the warmest re- 
gard, and with whom I have for a series of years carried on so 
extensive and so interesting a Correspondence . . . I should be 
happy — very happy to drink a Bottle of Wine with my friend 
Mr. Lopez My Brother Joins me in best good Wishes for your 
Health and that of your worthy family —and I remain with 
sincere Esteem —dear Sir— your very much obliged and af- 
fectionate Humble Servant Hen: Cruger Jr.*’ 


Their meeting never took place, but their mutual es- 
teem never diminished. 

Lopez had learned that a merchant, to be successful, 
must trade in many things and many places, for the in- 
stability of eighteenth-century commerce made diversi- 
fication of it an utter necessity. By 1774, his vessels 
were scattered over the high seas following scores of 
voyages. Discouraging letters were offset by good news, 
and through it all one thing was certain — Lopez was 
rich, and growing richer. Just before the Revolution he 
was contracting for more vessels — all of which, signifi- 
cantly enough, were to be large ships. In 1775, bya 
conservative estimate, he had part interest or owned 
completely over thirty vessels.“ 


47 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Miscellaneous Papers: Henry 
Cruger, Jr., to Aaron Lopez, Boston, July 4, 1773. 

*8 The writer has counted the Lopez vessels named in his Invoice 
Books, Copy Books, Sailors Book, and Shipping Book. Frequent sales and 
purchases make an accurate number difficult to ascertain. Between 1765 
and 1770 the Lopez Ship Book in Newport Historical Society lists 39 
vessels in which Lopez had an interest sometime or other during that 
period. In the Sailors’ Book in the Newport Historical Society for the 
years 1767 to 1769, there are 24 vessels in which Lopez was chiefly con- 
cerned and which remained in his possession during those years. These 
consisted of g sloops, 3 schooners, 7 brigantines, and 5 ships. Ship- 
building agreements in the Newport Historical Society indicate a pref- 
erence, in the seventies, for the last-named type. 
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Despite the optimism of 1774, the following year was 
by no means golden for Newport. The beginning of the 
town’s commercial decline was at hand — the disappear- 
ance of the great merchant houses. Lopez pushed his 
trade and even invested a large amount of capital with 
Francis Rotch, of New Bedford, in foreign whaling ven- 
tures.” But business had come almost to a stand-still; 
money was “tight” in Newport, Jamaica, and London. 
In the spring of 1775, Lopez confessed that he had to 
strain every nerve to meet an emergency biil of four 
hundred dollars which his shipbuilders needed at once.” 
Captain Wright at Savana la Mar was in just as bad a 
predicament: although four of the Lopez vessels had 
arrived, the Old Yankee was finding it almost impossible 
to raise any money. 

With the violence of the American Revolution, the 
Lopez, Rivera, and Mendes families moved out of New- 
port. Aaron hoped to find a spot, as he explained, “se- 
cured from sudden Allarms and the Cruel Ravages of 
an enraged Enemy.”” “Such a one,” he wrote to his old 
Philadelphia captain, Joseph Anthony, “I have... 
found in the small inland Township of Leicester in 
the Massachusetts Bay, where I pitch’d my Tent, erect- 
ing a proportionable one to the extent of my numerous 
Family on the Sumit of an high healthy Hill, where we 
have experienc’d the civilities and hospitality of a kind 
Neighbourhood . . .” While the three families were com- 
fortably situated there, in palatial homes, Aaron was 


#9 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Miscellaneous Letters: several let- 
ters to and from Rotch. 


5° Newport Historical Society, Lopez Miscellaneous Papers: Aaron 
Lopez to Benjamin Wright, March 3, 1775. 

51 Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 51, Aaron Lopez to Joseph Anthony, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 3, 1779. 
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busily engaged in straightening out his tangled accounts 
and interviewing government officials about his many 
business problems. 

He had lost at the hands of both English and Ameri- 
cans, for his vessels had been seized on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and he and his family had been forced to flee 
when Newport was invaded. Furthermore, he was suf- 
fering from the meanness of debtors who settled their 
accounts in worthless paper money. Indeed, when his 
old friend, Benjamin Wright, went to Leicester in De- 
cember, 1777, Lopez was fighting a financial case of this 
kind in the courts at Boston. The Old Yankee wrote 
Aaron and persuaded him not “to tarry among a people 
who by their own confession are strongly attached to the 
political Laws and government of inferno.” With char- 
acteristic fluency and humor he added: 


I have been at your House one whole week living on the fatt 
of the land and my attendance fit for a Nobleman your family 
at present are in number only 99 and still there is a vacancy 
for one more and I desire you will return with all Expodition 
to fill it. then we shall be able to proseed to business to pre- 
vent you inattention to what I have said, permit me to hint, 
your Family if I mistake not inclines to Imbrace the Presby- 
terian Faith a Religion of all now Extant is the most fatal to 
Humanity and Common Honesty fraught with Superstition and 
oppression (whatever I may think I will not say — Rebellion) 
if this piece of Intelligence will not bring you home, I must 
Suppose you are inclined to take yourself another wife — should 
that prove to be the case my Friend the first ox Slead you see 
approaches the greate Town prepare yourself to meet a man 
Red with in Common Rath to blast the man who oweth his 
greatness to paper Money.” 


52 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Letters, ms. Book 640: Leicester, 
Massachusetts, December 7, 1779, Benjamin Wright to Aaron Lopez. 
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The humor of “Presbyterian Wright” was needed in the 
Lopez household, for there the American Revolution 
was altogether a mournful event. Business had been 
abruptly stopped, and accounts were in utter chaos. To 
put them in order again was perhaps a superhuman task; 
if any one were equal to it, Lopez was. But fate ordered 
otherwise: journeying to Rhode Island with his wife and 
family on May 28, 1782, he stopped to water his horse 
at Scott’s Pond, near Providence, and was accidently 
drowned.” The tragedy was a loss not only to his family 
and the State of Rhode Island, but to hundreds of ad- 
mirers in the world of business. Although he and the 
other Jews of Newport had never been found at the 
social functions of the élite of the eighteenth century, no 
man in the town, at the outbreak of the Revolution, was 
more highly respected than he. Yet as late as 1761, this 
able merchant was refused citizenship by a Superior 
Court, the “Colony being already so full of People that 
many of his Majesty’s good Subjects born within the 
same have removed and settled in Nova Scotia.... By 
the Charter granted to this Colony it appears that the 
free and quiet Enjoyment of the Christian Religion and 
a Desire of propogating [sic] the same were the princi- 
pal Views with which this Colony was settled ...”* A 
Boston merchant, however, offered his services, and 
through an influential relative petitioned the Governor 
and Chief Justice of Massachusetts in behalf of Aaron 
Lopez. Writing to Lopez in March 29, 1763, Henry 
Lloyd explained the procedure, which was easily ar- 
58 Dexter, The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, 11, 25. 


54 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Miscellaneous Papers: Naturali- 
zation Papers. 
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ranged.” At Taunton, October 15, 1762, Aaron Lopez 
was admitted to citizenship.” Newport soon had good 
reason to be proud of the American from Massachusetts. 

Probably no one in the town was better able to judge 
this man than Ezra Stiles, pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church, and later president of Yale. On the 
death of Aaron Lopez, he recorded in his diary: 


On 28th of May died that amiable, benevolent, most hos- 
pitable and very respectable Gentleman, Mr. Aaron Lopez 
Merchant, who retiring from Newport Rhode Island in these 
Times resided from 1775 to his Death at Leicester in Massa- 
chusetts. He was a Jew by Nation, . . . was a Merchant of the 
first Eminence; for Honor and Extent of Commerce probably 
surpassed by no Merchant in America. He did Business with the 
greatest Ease and Clearness — always carried about with him a 
Sweetness of Behavior a calm Urbanity an agreeable and un- 
affected Politeness of manners. Without a single Enemy and 
the most universally beloved by an extensive Acquaintance of 
any man I ever knew. His Beneficence to his Family Con- 
nexions, to his Nation, and to all the World is almost without 
a Parallel.” 


The story of the career of the Jew from Portugal is an 
epitome of the glory of the golden age of Newport. 

55 Newport Historical Society, Lopez Miscellaneous Papers: Henry 
Lloyd to Aaron Lopez, Boston, March 29, 1762. 


56 Ibid., Naturalization Papers dated at Taunton, October 15, 1762. 
57 Dexter, The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, 111, 24-25. 
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A LETTER FROM TOLSTOY 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


N the years 1889 and 1890, Lewis G. Wilson and Adin 

Ballou, two Christian ministers and reformers of Hopedale, 
Massachusetts, carried on a brief but significant correspondence 
on the subject of non-resistance with the great Russian, Leo 
Tolstoy. After the death of Ballou, on August 5, 1890, this 
series of four letters was published in the Arena of December, 
1890; but Wilson, who edited the letters, deleted several pas- 
sages from them, and corrected (without notice) Tolstoy’s use 
of the English language. The originals of the last two of these 
four letters have recently come into the hands of the present 
editor, and seem of such interest as to justify republication in 
their original form. 

The story of the correspondence runs somewhat as follows: 
Early in the year 1889, Wilson, who had been reading Tol- 
stoy’s books on religion, with particular reference to his teach- 
ing of non-resistance, wrote him, enclosing a group of articles 
by Ballou on the same subject. On July 5, he received an 
enthusiastic reply from Tolstoy, containing words of extreme 
praise: 

I have seldom experienced so much gratification as I 
had in reading Mr. Ballou’s treatise and tracts. I can- 
not agree with those who say that Mr. Ballou “will not 
go down to posterity among the immortals.” I think 
that because he has been one of the first true apostles of 
the “New Time” — he will be in the future acknowl- 
edged as one of the chief benefactors of humanity ... .” 

1 The Arena, 111, 4 (December, 1890). 
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Wilson showed this letter to Ballou, who replied to Tolstoy 
at some length, and in great detail, taking up in succession six 
points of difference between their views, and concluding with 
two vigorous criticisms of Tolstoy’s creed as expressed in My 
Religion. On receipt of this document, with its arguments and 
contentions, Tolstoy replied with somewhat less enthusiasm, as 
follows:* 


Dear friend and brother: 

I will not argue with your objections. It would not 
bring us to anything. — Only one point which I did not 
put clearly enough in my last letter I must explain, to 
avoid misunderstanding. It is about compromise. I 
said that compromise, inevitable in practise, can not be 
admitted in theory. What I mean is this. Man never 
attains perfection but only approaches it. As it is impos- 
sible to trace in reality a mathematical straight line and 
as every such line is only an approach to it so is every 
degree of perfection attainable by man only an approach 
to the perfection of the Father which Christ showed us 
the way to emulate. Therefore in reality every dead of 
the best man and his whole life will be allways only a 
practical compromise — a resultante between his feable- 
ness an his striving to attain perfection. And such a com- 
promise in practice is not a sin but a necessary condition 
of every christian life. The great sin is the compromise 
in theory, is the plan to lower the ideal of Christ to make 
it attainable. And I consider the admission of force (be 
it even benevolent) over a madman (the great diffeculty 
is to give a strict definition of a madman [raca]) to be 
such a theoretical compomise. In non admitting this 

? This letter is here printed exactly as Tolstoy wrote it, with his mis- 
takes and inconsistencies. On the envelope is noted: “From Count Leo 


Tolstoy Russian Non Resistant without date of time or place R March 
26, 1890.” 
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compomise I run the risk only of my death or the death 
of other men which can be killed by the madman, but 
death will come sooner or later, and death in fulfilling 
the will of God is a blessing (as you put it yourself in 
your book): but in admitting this compomise I run the 
risk to act quite contrary to the law of Christ which is 
worse than death. It is the same with property. As 
soon as I admit in principle my right to property I 
necessarily will try to keep it from others and to in- 
crease it, and therefore will deviate very far from the 
ideal of Christ. Only if I profess daringly that a 
christian can not have any property will I in practise 
come near to the ideal of Christ in this instance. — 
There is a striking example of such a deviation in theory 
about anger (Mat. v, 22) where the added word Eikn 
“without any cause” has justified and justifys still now 
every intolerance, punishment and evil which have 
been and are so often done by nominal christians. —The 
more we keep in mind the idea of a straight line viz — 
the shortest distance between two points — the nearer we 
will come to trace in reality a straight line; the purer we 
will keep the ideal of Christ’s perfection in its unattain- 
ableness. The nearer we will in reality come to it. Allow 
me not to argue upon several dogmatical differences of 
opinion — about the meaning of the words son of God, 
about personal life after death, about resurrection. I 
have written a large work — the translation, encordance 
and explanation of the Gospels in which I exposed all 
what I think on those subjects. Having at the time — 
ten years ago — given all the strength of my soul for the 
conception of those questions, I can not now change my 
views without verifying everithing anew. — But the dif- 
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ferences of opinion on those subjects seems to me of 
little consequence. I firmly believe that if I consecrate 
all my powers to the fullfilment of the Master’s will 
wich is so clearly expressed in his words and in my con- 
science, should I not guess quite rightly the aims and 
plans of the Master whom I serve, He would never- 
theless not abandon me and do the best for me. I would 
be very grateful to you should you send me a line from 
yourself. Please give my love to Mr. Wilson. Two of 
your tracts are very well translated into Russian and 
propagated among believers and highly appreciated by 
them. With deep veneration and tender love I remain 
your brother and friend. 
Leo Totstoy. 


To this Ballou replied, with less argumentativeness, as follows:* 


Hopepace, Massacuusetts, Unirep SraTEs oF 
America, May 30, 1890. 


Count Leo Tolstoi. Yasnaya Polyana Tula, Russia. — 


Very Dear Sir and Brother, — 


Your fraternal and kind letter undated was duly re- 
ceived on the 26th of March last. I have delayed my 
acknowledgement of its receipt much beyond my orig- 
inal intention. Old age slackens my activity, and you 
must excuse my tardiness. I fear that the bluntness 
with which I stated some points of dissent from your 
views may have seemed hardly courteous to you; though 
they were in no wise so meant. I thank you for the 
kindness of your reply, and for the explanation of your 
statement respecting the compromise in practice of an 


* Only a small portion of this final letter has been printed, until now. 
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uncompromisable theory. I am far from desiring con- 
troversy or argumentation concerning our wordy dif- 
ferences. Let them sleep. And I assure you I heartily 
concur in the conclusion expressed in one of your clos- 
ing sentences, “I firmly believe that if I consecrated all 
my powers to the fulfillment of the Master’s will, which 
is so clearly expressed in his words and in my conscience, 
nevertheless should I not guess quite rightly the aims 
and plans of the Master whom I serve, he would still aid 
and do the best for me.” So we will trustfully govern 
ourselves accordingly. 

Our mutual brother L. G. Wilson, appreciates your 
loving remembrance, and cordially reciprocates it. I 
herewith send you a few more of my publications of 
various date, which I do not expect you to endorse in : 
the gross, and from which I give you perfect liberty to 
dissent, according to your own highest convictions. But 
if you can find time and patience to read them, they will 
make you more acquainted with my peculiar trains of 
thought. I hope they will safely reach you, in spite of 
the stringent censorship which prevails in your country. 
I am highly gratified to know that I have a goodly few 
Non-Resistant brethren in Russia, and I remember them 
in my daily prayers, thanking our heavenly Father that 
he has begotten them into this supernal faith, and that 
my writings minister in any degree to their edification. 
I wish I could report more growth of this heavenly doc- 
trine in my own country. It is gradually leavening 
many minds; but the bewitching influence of worldly 
politics, and the temporal advantages which the old sys- 
tem, founded on deadly compulsion affords to multi- 
tudes of professional aspirants are almost omnipotent. 
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The one and almost only argument I encounter is. — 
“Your doctrine is heavenly, grand and Christlike; but 
it is impracticable as society is. We must have govern- 
ment, hold office and make money!” So church, state 
and the political multitude are anchored securely in com- 
pulsory civilization untill the Millenium! But none of 
these seductions swerve me a hair’s breadth from Him 
who is “The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” And I am 
confident of two conclusions. First, that Christianity 
will never enter its promised land till the nominal church 
re-embraces Non-Resistance as its cap-stone; and sec- 
ond, that this doctrine will finally be thus re-embraced. 
It is now accounted Foolishness but will prove to be the 
“Wisdom of God.” It is now set at nought by the build- 
ers, but will yet “become the headstone of the corner.” 

Wishing you benedictions divine and innumerable, I 
remain your Friend and Brother in Christ Jesus ever- 


more — 
Apin BaLLtou — 


A few months later Ballou died, but the cycle of letters seems 
already to have been completed. Taken together, the letters illus- 
trate the radical differences in temperament between the two 
men, and especially the differences between them in spiritual 
breadth and generosity. It is interesting to note that Ballou had 
found many faults and made many criticisms of the teaching 
of Emerson, not long before.* If there could have been a corre- 
spondence between Tolstoy and Emerson, similar to this one, 
the differences between the two men might have been less strik- 
ing, and the tone on the one side less controversial and less self- 
righteous. 

* Autobiography of Adin Ballou (Lowell, 1896), 499. 




















THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION HITS 
CHURCH MUSIC 


FRANCES GRACE SMITH 


HE following letter, with others written between 1771 

and 1796, were recently found in an attic on moving day. 
Ezra Barker was the first clerk of the town of Wilbraham, 
which had its first meeting on August 25, 1763. Dr. Stebbins, 
in his History of Wilbraham (65) refers to him as follows: 
“The name and fame of the early teacher, for years Town and 
Parish Clerk, Ezra Barker, usually called ‘Master Barker,’ have 
come down to us, bearing a multitude of traditions of his wit 
and his rod, of the pranks of the boys and the tricks of the girls, 
some true, some probable.” 

Moses Stebbins, to whom the letter was addressed, was an 
ancestor of the editor. He, too, was a schoolmaster, settled in 
what was later called “South Parish” — the descendant of a 
friend of William Pynchon, Rowland Stebbins, who came first 
to Roxbury in 1634, and then, at the invitation of Pynchon, re- 
moved to Springfield, in 1639—three years after the founder 
himself settled there. 


To Moses Srensins, 
In Wiieranaom. ( Mass.) 


WIcsraHaM Aug. 31, 1780. 
Sir. 


You will remember that soon after I came into this 
Town, you labored under difficulties which arose from 
Hypochondriac disorders and partly from other exer- 
cises of Mind which you made known to me. I pittyed 
you and endeavored in my poor Measure to afford you 
relief. I am now labouring under peculiar difficulties by 
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having my Mind exercised on account of the new Cere- 
monies and Unscriptural Modes lately introduced into 
our Publick Worship. 

When I wrote to Solomon Warriner the other day, 
I little thought of my Letter reaching you and Some 
others which I find it hath. If I had thought of its be- 
coming So Publick I Should have been a little more 
particular in Some things and Since you have told me 
that you have Seen my Letter, I will venture to enter 
upon the Same Theme with you and a Melancholy 
Theam it is— And not to Mention or Dwell upon the 
late practice of rising up at Singing the Doxologies and 
Sitting down while the Preacher hath at any Time any 
reference to the three Persons in the Trinity; I say, not 
to dwell upon this Inconsistency, I will Still treat and 
enlarge upon what you Saw in my other Letter. And 
let us examine and View it in the Length and Breadth 
of it from the beginning down to this day. When our 
singing wanted to be revived, We got Mr. Stickney and 
lastly Mr. Morgan among us for that Purpose. I was 
one who cast in my Mite to encourage the Singing. But 
they so Suddenly exchanged old Tunes for New ones 
and introduced them into the Publick Worship and the 
old ones being neglected it was but a few that could bear 
a part in the delightful part of Divine Worship. The 
old Singers became uneasy and began to complain and 
not without cause, I among the rest, not only for My- 
self but for others also. The Town took the Matter in 
hand and at a Legal Meeting selected out a number of 
Tunes, injoining the School to practice upon them only 
until further orders. The Clerk was ordered to Serve 
the Master of the School with a Copy, I think he paid 
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no regard to it, Saving one Night — Likewise the Meet- 
ing House was Seated as much in favour of promoting 
the Singing as could be convenient with decency as to 
Age and Birthright. But alas! where are they now? 
Some Tunes were introduced soon which by Some 
were thought not fit to be Used in So Solemn Worship. 
Several have Showed their dislike by going out. Also 
three Persons were appointed to give the lead in Sing- 
ing, who have performed well and faithfully according 
to their best Skill and Judgment (swerving a little, no 
doubt, sometimes for the Sake of Pleasing, but this by 
the by). Of late those appointed, for Some reasons are 
dropped without Sufficient reason, and others Shoved 
forward in their room without the knowledge or order 
of the Church, who of right ought to have the first Voice 
in all Matters of Religious Worship, under their Lord 
and Master. Mark what follows; Now Seats are Shifted, 
Some of the Males have Stretched a Wing over upon the 
Female Side and have intruded upon their Right, and 
all with this Cloak, v.z. for the Convenience of Singing. 
Were our Antient Pious fore-Fathers permitted to 
arise from their Silent Graves and to take a view, per- 
haps they would blush at the Sight. Now Merry Tunes 
come in a pace, So full of Cords or Discords that An- 
other Set of good Singers are Shut out of bearing a part 
in that Worship unless they will be at the pains to learn, 
and in that case it is not so certain they will not soon be 
left behind if the Wheals continue to Trundle as they 
have of late. We Will now take a View of another 
branch of the Same Tree or at least of the Consequences 
arising from the Same cause. In the Morning We as- 
semble for Mutual Divine Worship, And it is our Duty 
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So to do. The minister comes; he names a Psalm well 
adapted for the occasion; the Tunester after the Psalm 
is read and the hearers preparing their Harps for Solemn 
Sound and to bear a part in the delightful work of United 
Singing to the Praise of our common Benefactor, names 
the Tune, and as if he were independent, cries out, Con- 
tinue. A few, and those mainly out of the Church, Sing 
While the Church or the bigger part and the others are 
obliged Solitarily to hang their Harps upon the Wil- 
lows. Then Prayer begins in which we all join unless 
we are to blame. After that Singing comes in as before 
described. Then an Excellent Sermon is preached by 
which we may all be profited unless we are wanting to 
Ourselves. Then a part and those mainly out of the 
Church Sing as before. We hear the Sound but know 
not the Matter Sung unless our Memories are like Brass. 
Doubtless our Animal Frame (or at least Some of us) is 
Charmed but our Souls, or Rational parts remain Bar- 
ren and wither away as the Fields, whereon it rained 
not. How apt are we and liable to be deceived in this 
Spot. If our Animals are Charmed at Pleasant Sounds 
We are Sometimes liable to Suppose that we are profited 
when at the Same time our rational part remains un- 
edifyed. In this we are no better perhaps than some of 
the Dumb or irrational Creatures. For many times we 
find that Some of them Seem as it were put into a Trans- 
port at the Sound of Musical Instruments, or even Sing- 
ing. But to proceed, As I have described Matters we 
perceive that the whole of our Publick Worship is thro’- 
out Attended with continuing and resting. When Some 
are Singing others are out of imploy or proper imploy; 
and that necessarily for want of knowing the Matter 
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Sung — By this time perhaps Sir, you may be apt to 
think I am Drifting, but I will assure you Iam not. My 
Heart hangs heavy while I am writing and I think the 
Subject we are upon affords matter for Lamentation. I 
would Charitably hope that those few who Sing are sin- 
cear, but we must remember that Charity is not blind, it 
must have its proper Object to fix upon. No doubt, Sir 
if you will join with me in Supposing that by Some Such 
unscriptural Methods the Antient Churches we read of 
in our Bibles did little by little insensibly swerve from 
the Rule taught them and are now and have for a long 
time been given up to Worship Dumb Tools. We are 
astonished at the Thought. Is it not high Time that our 
Church was organized and Church Discipline revived? 
Where are our Deacons, why don’t they take their Seats 
and perform the Deacon’s Duty? or let the Church ap- 
point Some Person to read the Psalm and not leave it 
to the Young Singers to Say who shall read when there 
is reading? Why can’t you at your end and I at ours 
join immediately and Settle a Minister upon Some Con- 
ditions which may be Safe and equitable, although per- 
haps you may think it convenient or Necessary to Di- 
vide into Fwo Parrishes hereafter. But lest I weary my 
Self and you, I will hasten to a Conclusion and Say, To 
the Law and the Testimony — I think I read Somewhere 
in my Bible these Words, viz., Let the People Praise 
thee, O God, yea let all the People Praise Thee — Per- 
haps you may say we must be of a Condescending Tem- 
per and why may they not Sing So Sometimes. I an- 
swer, They may Sing So every time if the Holy Scrip- 
tures will bear them out. Here lys the pinch. — 
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Please to turn your Eye to the following Texts. viz. 
Romans; 15 Chap. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, vers. —Chap. 16th, 
17th and 18 verses. I Corinthians 3rd Chapr. 10, 11, 
12, and 13 vers. II Corinthians 6th Chap. 14th verse 
to the end. Perhaps you will not be able to Judge what 
Inferences I Draw from those Texts, I leave you to Infer 
for your Self. If you can without clashing with these 
Scriptures reconcile me to the present mode of Singing, 
I will endeavor to have a better Opinion of it. At pres- 
ent I am very uneasy, and I Should be accountable to 
God and my own Conscience if I did not bear Testimony 
against it. I View these as not Circumstantial Things, 
but essential Errors which ought to be rectifyed. — 

I grow weary of Writing and must conclude, present- 
ing much Love to your Self and Family, and beg leave 
to Subscribe Your Afflicted and Humble Servant. 


Ezra Barker. 


P.S. Let me hear from you Soon by a few Lines. 


























ENGLISH ON THE HIGH SEAS 


SUSAN REED STIFLER 


HE way in which British naval action in the northern 

Pacific, during the last year of the Crimean War, affected 
a New England whaling ship is described in the accompanying 
statement by a young American seaman. John Richard Reed, 
the writer, born at Ware, Massachusetts, in 1832, was the son 
of the Reverend Augustus B. Reed and grandson of William 
Borden, of Fall River. Lured by the fascination of going to sea, 
he left off clerking in a store in Fall River and shipped on the 
whaler Caravan, in the autumn of 1852, for a voyage which 
lasted nearly four years. The ship sailed for Cape Horn, touch- 
ing at the Cape Verde Islands and at the Falklands and, al- 
though encountering the usual rough weather of the south At- 
lantic, made Juan Fernandez early in 1853 and reached the 
Sandwich Islands on the last day of February, one hundred and 
fifty-nine days from Fall River. Leaving for the Arctic early 
in April, she sighted Kamchatka about the middle of May and 
passed Bering Straits in July, remaining in the north until 
September, when she returned to Hawaii with four hundred 
and fifty barrels of oil. This program was repeated with varia- 
tions in the two following summers, the Sandwich Islands serv- 
ing as winter headquarters. The events described in John 
Reed’s statement occurred early in the third and last summer 
of the voyage. 


Sup CARAVAN AT SEA 
June roth 1855 
La Perouse Straits 


For the last few days have been engaged in sending 
out a new bowsprit and jib boon the old one having 
been carried away by the Brittish war steamer Hornet 
(17 guns) who with H B M Frigate Sybelle are block- 
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adeing these straits to prevent the escape of six Russian 
vessels of war concisting of three corvetts one frigate 
one steamer and one brig one the evening of the fifth 
at about half past seven or eight o clock a sail was dis- 
cried on our weather beam. we having our starboard 
tacks aboard standing to the northard a short time after 
another was raised to the windard of her both of them 
runing before the wind the frigate being ahead stood 
right for us untill she was within a quarter of a mile of 
us when she luffed too on the same tack that we were 
on after which the steamer came down to her and spoke 
her after which they parted one keeping right close under 
our lea and the other on our weather bow untill about 
half past nine when we lost sight of the steamer _ but 
at eleven she was in her old place on our lea quarter 
again. at about twenty minutes past eleven she came 
up on our weather quarter and spoke us she asked what 
ship is that (Ans) Ship Caravan of Fall River this 
question was asked no less than three times and answered 
by the second mate as many times in the same way she 
then asked if we were an american whaler (Ans) Aye 
Aye about this time the Capt came on deck and took 
the speaking trumpet but neither of them were under- 
stood on board of the steamer she left us and joined 
the frigate again after which the frigate came under our 
lea and spoke us also asking the same questions shooting 
out ahead of us to whare the steamer was laying and 
spoke her a third time after which she the steamer left 
her and went astern of us and came up on our weather 
quarter and spoke us again asking the same questions as 
before and were answered in the same way and on re- 
cieveing the answer if we were an american whaler said 
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that their were a plenty of whales in the straits he then 
asked if we had seen any Russian vessels (ans) Have 
not. Have you seen any english men of war (ans) 
Have not. The Capt then asked what they wanted 
(ans) to find out what you are the Capt then said he 
was an american whaler they then asked him whare he 
belonged (ans) Fall River Massachusetts United States 
of America and then asked a second time whare he be- 
longed (ans) Fall River Massachusetts United States 
of America he then said Massatushets Capt saying 
Aye Aye he then asked whare do you belong (Ans) 
Fall River Massachusetts United States of Amerika he 
then said heave too with main yards aback and shorten 
sail we hove back but did not shorten sail the Capt 
said he was an american whaler and was in a hurry and 
in a few minutes braced forward again after which the 
steamer went out whare the Frigate was who in the 
meantime had got to the windard again we all stood 
along on the same tack for some time standing towards 
the land having stood as close as he thought advice- 
able the Capt gave orders to stand by for stays which we 
did and had got the ship about and was in the act of 
hauling aft the fore sheet when I heard the capt say I 
believe they are going to run us down I looked up on 
our weather bow and their the steamer was comeing 
right down for us at the rate of about eight knots the 
Capt gave orders to haul aback the main yard the crew 
started to obey the order but had but just got the main 
yard shivering when she took our flying jib boom in her 
Main rigging and she haveing her helm to starboard 
she swung her starboard quarter and stern into our head 
rigging carring away evrything excepting a part of our 
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cutwater which now has a two points lean to starboard 
as soon as she got clear I started to call all hands but was 
too late as the other boatsteerer was standing by the fore 
rigging when the steamer struck and the old man cry- 
ing O! dear O! dear and I started for the binicle lamp 
to go down in the fore peak to see if anything was started 
but found all tight and right the Capt cleared away the 
starboard boat and went aboard the steamer which lay 
about half a mile to leaward of us_ in the course of an 
hour the Capt returned with the first (Lieut) and car- 
penter of the steamer and after finding out the damage 
done left again to go on board the Frigate to see what 
the Commodore had to offer he appeared to attach a 
great deal of blame to the commander and officers of the 
steamer as near as I could understand and from what I 
could pick up we run a very narrow chance of being fired 
into as the steamer thought we spoke with a foreign ac- 
cent and reported to that effect at the time she spoke the 
Frigate after having spoken us and requsted permis- 
sion to fire into us I forgot to say that when they luffed 
to to the wind of us in the first place they fired three 
guns after which the Capt of our ship said that if one of 
our whaleing guns was loaded he would fire it which 
if he had they would have given us a broadside for that 
was all they wanted to convince them that we were a 
Russian man of war. The next morning the carpenter 
came on board to repair damages taking that part of the 
bowsprit that was outside and setting in again as a kind 
of jury bowsprit untill they got one out for us on board 
the frigate we set up our fore top mast stays to our 
jury Bowsprit and kept company with them. The next 
day in the afternoon they brought the new bowsprit on 
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board and steped it also got the jib boon ready to go 
out the next morning repared the bow as much as sur- 
cumstances would admit of and parted company with 
them on the afternoon of the eighth being now in a con- 
dition to procede on the cruise at least the Capt says so 
but I doubt it exceedingly but we have got but about 
three months more to stop and I gess we shall weather 
it I am in great hopes that four months will find the 
Caravan in Muai Sandwich Islands. 
AMEN 


Joun R ReEep 


GOVERNOR TRUMBULL ADDRESSES 
THE ASSEMBLY 


ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


HOSE who are familiar with the addresses and official 

correspondence of Jonathan Trumbull, Senior, will recall 
his careful choice of words and phrases. His diction expresses 
his meaning and mood precisely and felicitously. An interest- 
ing illustration of his mode of composition appears in two forms 
to be used when addressing the Assembly on occasions of ad- 
journment. The methodical Governor entered them in his 
memorandum book for the years 1771-1774 (an unpublished 
manuscript in the library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ). 


GENTLEMEN etc. 


The Business of this Assembly being closed — I take 
this Opportunity to [express my cancelled] inform you 
That I take [imserted] great Satisfaction in the Una- 
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nimity, Harmony, and Dispatch with which it [is can- 
celled| hath been performed, and [my cancelled] do 
gratefully Acknowledge [ment of cancelled| your As- 
sistance, Candour and goodness toward me — That I 
have full dependence That [Everyone will cancelled] 
all in their several Capacities and Characters, will [duly 
cancelled| promote the execution of [inserted] the 
Laws, to suppress disorders Vice and Imorality, and 
promote good Order and Virtue — 

That I do sincerely recomend you to the Divine 
Protection, Direction and Blessing, wishing you safe re- 
turn to your families, that you may find all things Well, 
and I do most Heartily bid you, Farewell — 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CoUNCIL 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 

sentatives 

The Affairs and business which occasions the calling 
This Assembly is closed; The Union and Harmony so 
essential to our Welfare, which hath subsisted, affords 
[grounds of cancelled| great Encouragement to hope 
for success, and for that End may our Eyes be upon God. 

Wishing you the Divine Protection, A safe Journey, 
and that you may find all well — I do most heartily bid 
you Farewell. 
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Hyde of Bowdoin: A Biography of William deWitt Hyde. By 
Charles T. Burnett, with an Introduction by George Herbert 
Palmer. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xvm, 374. $4.00.) 


In the preface to his interesting and sympathetic life of Presi- 
dent Hyde, Professor Burnett lays stress on the fact that there 
is likely to be little of the spectacular and dramatic in a teacher’s 
career. While this is doubtless true, the book itself gives ample 
evidence that the absence of such elements does not imply that 
such a life is dull or that its story is without public significance. 
The picture of the small industrial and agricultural community 
from which Hyde sprang, the narrative of his education at 
Exeter, Harvard, and Union and Andover seminaries, of his 
work as teacher, thinker, and administrator, and of the impact 
of his opinions about a great variety of public questions — politi- 
cal, social, and religious — on the people of his state and of the 
country as a whole, combine to make his biography a significant 
historical document. 

The choice of the biographer was a fortunate one. As a col- 
league of many years’ standing, Professor Burnett brought to 
the account of Dr. Hyde’s presidency an intimate knowledge 
of Bowdoin and its problems; his philosophical attainments en- 
abled him to deal with the development of Hyde’s ideas on phi- 
losophy and religion acutely and intelligibly; and he possessed 
sufficient detachment to value the results of a lifetime of thought 
and action with discrimination. The result is a warm, just, and 
generous appreciation without fulsomeness or sentimentality. 

The figure that emerges from the rich detail of the volume 
is an extraordinarily admirable one. After a childhood out- 
wardly not very fortunate or happy but developing early traits 
of independence, the young Hyde proceeded to his academic 
training with an attitude marked by two characteristics: eager- 
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ness to turn his opportunities to account, and criticism of the 
limitations of these opportunities. The effects of both persisted, 
and are seen in the exceptional intellectual equipment which he 
brought to Bowdoin when he came to it as president and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the age of twenty-seven, and in his fer- 
tility in ideas for the improvement of education which marked 
his whole professional career. 

His fundamental passion was ethical. It is manifested in the 
extreme conscientiousness with which he managed his whole 
life — his relations with his family, the college, and the public, 
in his economy of time and his care for his health, in the bias of 
his philosophical and religious thinking. It is manifested pe- 
culiarly in the uncommon combination of progressiveness with 
a love of the completed system. Most men with his schematic 
facility run the risk of being imprisoned in the framework of 
their own constructions; but the same intellectual conscience 
which drove him to think things through and leave no loose 
ends, prevented his ceasing his quest for truth. Thus we are 
again and again surprised, after a rounded statement of his views 
— sometimes exaggerated by the dogmatism entailed by public 
speech —to find evidence that he has gone on thinking with a 
fine carelessness of the consistency of his record. 

The results of this thinking find their most permanent record 
naturally in his books. Aimed for the most part at the intelligent 
layman and written with pith, clarity, and eloquence, they have 
reached an audience widely distributed if somewhat select. As 
philosophy they are not epoch-making though far from lacking 
in originality of presentation, but they deal courageously and on 
a lofty moral plane with the permanent problems of life and 
conduct. 

During his lifetime his influence was more obviously felt from 
the platform and the pulpit. He was a fluent and forcible speak- 
er, he discussed effectively a large range of questions of public 
interest, and was in the best sense a leading citizen of his country 
as well as of his state. 

His services to Bowdoin were immense, and through Bow- 
doin he was an important force in the regeneration of the liberal 
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college throughout the land. He went to the Maine college 
when it was in low estate; he improved its organization and 
teaching, broadened its curriculum, built up its faculty, in- 
creased vastly its equipment and endowment, and elevated its 
morale. In these achievements he was aided by worthy col- 
leagues and by a few able, sympathetic, and generous trustees. 
He had, however, a cumbrous machinery of boards to manipu- 
late, and one is astounded at the meager remuneration which 
they seemed to have thought adequate for a man of such out- 
standing capacity and complete devotion to the interests of their 
college. But Hyde sought and found his reward in the exercise 
of his powers, the achievement of his purposes, and the approval 
of his conscience. 


WiLuiaM ALLAN NEILSON. 


Selected Poems of William Vaughn Moody. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Robert Morss Lovett. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. xcu, 200. 
$2.50.) 


William Vaughn Moody has been unusually fortunate in the 
tributes paid him by his friends. John M. Manly was the editor 
of his collected works; Daniel Gregory Mason brought out his 
letters; and now, after twenty years have elapsed since the poet’s 
death, Robert Morss Lovett, a contemporary of Moody’s both at 
Harvard arid later on the teaching staff at Chicago, has added 
his long essay of reminiscence. Moody’s personality made a 
strong impact on all of them. They unite in praising his vigor, 
his grace, his humor, his courage, his austere reserve as well as 
his abundance, the sweetness and sanity of his mind as much as 
its bold constructiveness, and, above all else, his broad hu- 
manity, the hearty acceptance of life as a whole which stood out 
as his most significant trait. 

Mr. Lovett reiterates the scope of his importance. He re- 
minds us that Moody was not only a lyric poet, but that he also 
had an impressive share in the revival of poetic drama, and that 
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his prose plays, ““The Great Divide” and “The Faith Healer,” 
were the one serious effort of his period to bring the American 
stage to the movement started by Ibsen, and make it a vehicle 
for actual criticism of life. But he values Moody most of all for 
having worked in the great tradition of the poetry of the world, 
and gets from his best lyrics the sense of exhilaration that only 
great poetry can give. This evaluation is very like that made 
by one of the most sensitive judges of poetry in Moody’s time, 
the late Charlton Lewis of Yale. Writing in the Yale Review, 
in 1913, Professor Lewis took deep satisfaction in the mingled 
fineness and robustness of Moody’s work, and particularly in its 
final effect of masculine directness, a quality that made him feel 
that it spoke to him of his own thoughts and aspirations in a way 
that the great Victorian poets of his youth were unable to do. 
Such an evaluation is very difficult for a contemporary reader 
to respond to. The element that all Moody’s critics agree in 
praising most highly, his rich gift of expression, is the very 
element that makes his poetry seem artificial. Affected partly 
by the Symbolists, working partly in a vein similar to that of 
Meredith, metaphor was his natural vehicle; he wanted his 
image to be the complete embodiment of his thought. But 
whether in the somewhat florid exuberance of his talk and let- 
ters, or in the even more studied figures of his poems, one feels 
that he has so strained and squeezed his image to make it yield 
every subtle implication that, as in the case of “the gallant, gal- 
lant ship” of “Gloucester Moors,” instead of giving the reader 
a more vivid realization of the idea, the image itself simply 
catches him in its meshes. Probably the chief reason why one 
feels this quality of over-abundance is that the diction, as well 
as the figures, seems too strenuously sought after. Moody 
thought himself as enthusiastic a pioneer in language as the 
Elizabethans. “You are not tolerant enough,” he wrote to 
Mason, “of the instinct of conquest in language, the attempt to 
push out its boundaries, to win for it continually some new 
swiftness, some rare compression, to distill from it a more opal- 
ine drop.” But that very passage, particularly its closing phrase, 
reveals the limitations of Moody’s pioneering. Sometimes he 
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brought a fresh word from the vernacular, as in the effective 
humorous line in “The Menagerie”: “a little man in trousers 
slightly jagged”; but more often he studded his language with 
the archaic and literary, “energic,” “margent,” or “blooth.” 
Both his manner of expression and his language would indi- 
cate Moody as an eclectic poet. He was seldom imitative in the 
narrower sense of being completely under the sway of any one 
writer, but the range of his debts was very wide: Browning, 
Keats, Shelley, Swinburne, and later Milton and the Greek 
drama, especially Euripides’s “Bacchz,” Francis Thompson, 
and Verlaine all contributed to his broad and diverse culture. 
The richness of that culture is known to every one who is fa- 
miliar with his brilliant edition of Milton, a very mellow 
achievement; but for a poet such a large number of masters 
might seem to argue a lack of inner fibre of his own, an aloof- 
ness from life, an academic want of passion. Such a conclusion 
in the case of Moody, however, would be wholly false. Writ- 
ing of his “Masque of Judgment,” he speaks of its most im- 
portant theme being “the plea for passion as a means of salva- 
tion,” and again and again his voice reverberates with the state- 


seas Who loves not life 
Receiveth not life’s gifts at any hand. 


The fact is that the deeper one penetrates into Moody’s work, 
the more one becomes interested in his ideas, and impressed by 
their sulid quality and by the range and energy of his concep- 
tions of life. He was indebted to America as well as to litera- 
ture. His father was a steamboat captain on the rivers between 
Pittsburgh and New Orleans; his mother was a daughter of one 
of the earliest families to settle in southern Indiana; and through 
these parents Moody shared strongly in the pioneer heritage of 
devotion and patriotism. In his formative years he also came 
under the spell of Henry George and Hamlin Garland; so it 
was natural that his poems should cope directly with the issues 
of his day. Nowhere in our poetry is there a more fearless de- 
nunciation of blind and greedy imperialism than that in “An 
Ode In Time of Hesitation” or “The Quarry,” nor a nobler 
scorn of a base cause than that expressed in the lines “On a 
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Soldier Fallen in the Philippines.” In such poems as “Road 
Hymn for the Start” and “I am the Woman,” Moody is also 
strongly in the main tradition from Whitman, for, despite his 
antipathy to the form of Leaves of Grass, his vision of the po- 
tentialities of modern life, and, even more deeply, his mingled 
quality of being both pagan and mystic, have much in common, 
though given a more educated expression, with the nature of the 
elder poet. 

The poems which Moody regarded most seriously, over which 
he brooded longest, and which contain the large bulk of his spec- 
ulations on the meaning of life, are his poetic dramas, “The Fire 
Bringer,” “The Masque of Judgment,” and the unfinished 
“Death of Eve.” Their scope and intention owe much to Mil- 
ton; they are designed to do no less than to effect a reconcilia- 
tion beyond that conceived of in the seventeenth century, to 
justify the ways of man to God. The first member of the 
trilogy is perhaps the least original in its treatment of the re- 
action on the human race of the effort of Prometheus to make 
man independent of God; “The Masque of Judgment” is 
much bolder imaginatively in the way it reveals how, through 
His destruction of mankind at the Judgment Day, God is Him- 
self destroyed; “The Death of Eve” was intended to show the 
impossibility of separation between the Creator and His crea- 
tion, the essential unity between them. These plays are philo- 
sophical poetry, and not an ordered scheme of philosophy, and 
are therefore inevitably more interesting in parts than as a 
whole. Moody never had a more generous conception of char- 
acter than that of the broad humanism of Raphael in “The 
Masque of Judgment”; or a more thrilling poetic idea than that 
of portraying Eve in her old age, who, finding herself failed by 
every one else, seeks out Cain, her child of passion, and returns 
with him to the Garden to lay her life before God, not in fear 
or humiliation, but in the sense of having fulfilled through long 
years the deepest laws of the nature of woman. 

Through exploring Moody’s ideas one comes to have a high 
respect for him, and it is largely this approach which has pro- 
duced the recent very favorable judgments of his work by the 
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French and German critics, Regis Michaud and O. E. Lessing. 
Any final estimate of him must bear in mind that he was an 
exact contemporary of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s, born in 
the same year, and that the two of them together were respon- 
sible for the re-birth of American poetry, which had sunk into 
decay after the death of Whitman. No one can examine 
Moody’s work without feeling his excellent qualities: he is 
never trivial or sentimental; above all else he is calm, self- 
possessed, and of great dignity, but saved from pompousness by 
a salty humor. Yet even in the lines where one comes closest 
to his spirit, in the poignant tribute to his mother in “The 
Daguerreotype,” in “Jetsam” where he tells how after long 
struggle he feels “strong now at last to give myself to beauty 
and be saved,” in Pandora’s stirring song of victory achieved 
through defeat, a great deal of the implied emotion is drowned 
in rhetorical virtuosity. He could not seem to escape the over- 
stuffed opulence of the late Victorian age, the defect of Pater, 
even of Meredith. But by far his worst limitation is his too 
elaborate assumption of the singing robes. As he grew older he 
became less studiously poetic in his expression, and, had he lived, 
he might have advanced even farther along this road, but just 
how far is doubtful in view of his early too complete insulation 
in literature. No one could have been more earnest in his de- 
sire to be a poet, no prayer could be more heartfelt than the lines 
in which he says: 


All my spirit hungers to repay 
The beauty that has drenched my soul with peace. 


But he never found quite an authentic voice of his own. He 
was so striving in his effort to create that it left a pale cast of 
heavy deliberateness over nearly all of his lines, so self-conscious 
in his determination to be a poet that it almost incapacitated him 
for writing poetry. In fact, his kind of eclectic reliance upon 
the past and absorption in its ways of expression became finally 
so oppressive that it was the very thing which caused the vio- 
lent break of our contemporary poetry away from nineteenth- 
century literary tradition. 
F, O. MaTTHIEssEn. 
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Essays in Colonial History presented to Charles McLean An- 
drews by his Students. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1931. Pp. xvi, 345. $5.00.) 


Professor Andrews is unquestionably the leading living au- 
thority on the history of the English colonies in America. Upon 
the occasion of his retirement from the Farnam Chair of Amer- 
ican History at Yale, his former pupils there and at Bryn Mawr 
and at Johns Hopkins presented him with this Festschrift. Like 
many of his brilliant compeers of the Johns Hopkins School, 
Professor Andrews prefers the institutional approach to history ; 
and his remarkable power of imparting enthusiasm and stimu- 
lating research in that field, is reflected in the subjects of these 
essays. While it can not be said of them, as Dr. Jameson aptly 
says of Professor Andrews’s work, that they are “as full of en- 
tertainment as of learning,” they are competent and valuable 
contributions to colonial history. Those essays which particu- 
larly concern New England are Miss Calder’s on Lord Stir- 
ling’s attempts to colonize Long Island, Mr. Lounsbury’s bio- 
graphical study of Jonathan Belcher, Jr., Miss Clark’s mono- 
graph on impressment in the colonies, Mr. Gipson’s on local 
taxation in Connecticut just before the Revolution, and Mr. 
Beverley Bond’s study of the clash of Southern and New Eng- 
land ideals in the Old Northwest, in the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century. This last essay is full of significance in the his- 
tory of ideas, for in the Old Northwest the democratic ideals of 
the Revolution were more completely realized than in the Thir- 
teen States. And although New England as a whole, around 
1800, stood for conservation and Federalism, and the South for 
radicalism and Democracy, it was the Yankee element in the 
Northwest which carried the radical programme through. Mr. 
Leonard W. Labaree writes on the early careers of the royal 
governors, a by-product of his recent work Royal Government 
in America; he drives home the point made in his larger work 
that the colonial governors were on the whole an able and repu- 
table group of men, rating at least as high in honesty and ability 
as the average state governor of to-day. 

S. E. Morison. 
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The Diaries of Julia Cowles: A Connecticut Record, 1797- 
1803. Edited from the Original Manuscripts in the Posses- 
sion of Anna Roosevelt Cowles, by Laura Hadley Moseley. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1931. Pp. xm, 94. 
$2.00.) 


The significance of these journals of a young girl who lived 
—and died —in Farmington, Connecticut, at the close oi the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, lies 
not so much in the events recorded, which are generally trivial 
enough, as in the reflection they give of personality and of the 
daily life of the time and place. 

Julia Cowles was the natural product of her generation. We 
find here much of the self-questioning and self-depreciation 
characteristic of her Puritan upbringing. No doubt the some- 
what morbid note was accentuated by the steady progress of the 
tuberculosis which ended her life in 1803 at the age of eighteen. 
At the time of her death she was engaged to be married to John 
Treadwell, son of the town’s most eminent resident, who was 
later to be governor of the state. 

But, if Julia was in a measure preoccupied with introspec- 
tion, lighter touches are not wanting. The chronicle mentions 
quilting-bees, games, music, dancing, visits to Hartford to see 
the play; and there are descriptions of election and training 
days. She is not indifferent to the “lads,” nor are they to her. 
When she prepares to attend school in Middletown her “Mama 
is somewhat unwilling I should go, for fear that the pleasures 
of the world and its fashionable enjoyments will gain an ascend- 
ency over me and lead me to the circle of an unthinking crowd.” 
While she usually notes the text and substance of sermons, there 
are refreshing occasions when she admits she forgets both. Her 
reading includes Reflections on Death, Adventures of Inno- 
cence, and Sacred Biography —but she takes up Sir Charles 
Grandison, concludes she will drop it, takes it up again and con- 
fides to her diary, “Been so much engaged reading ‘Grandison’ 
that other things have been neglected, especially my journal.” 

There was continual visiting, and a sympathetic concern with 
the affairs of friends and relatives is evident. It was a friendly, 
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sociable existence and as one reads this true record of life in a 
typical Connecticut village a century and a quarter ago, one is 
inclined, in these days of luncheon clubs and other self-conscious 
aids to community interest, to mourn the loss of the old spon- 
taneous neighborliness to which this chronicle bears witness. 
The earlier entries, made when the diarist was eleven years 
old, constitute an amusing, childlike document, but the end of 
the story is not without its pathos. The reader can not put 
down these hastily-penned naive pages without a confirma- 
tion of the conviction that the Puritan philosophy, in spite of its 
occasional morbidity, had much that was courageous about it. 
“When a man meets death with a smile . . .” writes seventeen- 
year old Julia, “ ’tis then, if ever, he is truly an object of envy.” 
Reading between the lines, one becomes confident that this child 
of her period, in spite of some repinings and regrets, approached 
the end she foresaw gallantly — perhaps even “with a smile.” 


Francis Parsons. 


Looking Backward, 2000-1887. By Edward Bellamy, with 
an Introduction by Heywood Broun. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. xxi, 337- 
$1.00.) 


It is perhaps the inevitable fate of most prophecies that they 
pass away leaving no trace of their burden of wisdom, lucky in- 
deed if they have caught the ear of even a handful of people at 
the time they were uttered. Some few, however, have the ques- 
tionable fortune at a later time to catch the sympathetic eye of 
an ardent preacher of some gospel, who, out of his conviction 
that the earlier vision is in the process of being realized, feels 
himself impelled to rescue the relic of former days from its 
oblivion —all too frequently justified —and to install it as a 
part of the sacred canon of the new order. 

Something similar to this has after forty-three years befallen 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward at the hands of Hey- 
wood Broun. To some people, of whom Mr. Broun was one, 
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the natural thing to do upon approaching such a literary monu- 
ment would be to point out the various respects in which earlier 
dreams have come true. The temptation to do this is indeed 
particularly great in these days when the prominence of Soviet 
Russia in the daily press has made the western capitalist world 
familiar, however intelligently, with terms which make the 
industrial army, the credit cards, and other parts of the ma- 
chinery of Bellamy’s “Nationalism” seem far less fantastic than 
must have been the case when they were presented to the read- 
ers of the late 1880’s. When, furthermore, some of our current 
advanced journals of opinion are inveighing with increasing 
regularity against the antiquated character of our anti-trust 
laws, one can understand more fully what Bellamy meant when 
he summed up the description of his new era by saying that “the 
Epoch of Trusts had ended in the Great Trust.” 

Granting all this, there is still room for exception to making 
such points as these the basis for a new edition of this famous , 
Utopian romance. As soon as it comes to be regarded as in any 
sense an historical document, its proper significance is not to be 
found in the degree of accuracy of its prognostications but in the 
fact that it was the symptom in literary guise of certain condi- 
tions in American life at a particular time. Furthermore, to 
regard this novel in isolation is to ignore a whole literary move- 
ment to which Bellamy was but one of a large group of con- 
tributors, although, to be sure, the most conspicuous. 

The fact is that in this country during the closing two decades 
of the last century, Utopias became almost a fad, some fifty of 
them being now traceable to that period. Those were the years 
when the new industrialism born of the Civil War established 
itself as the prime factor in American life, bringing in its train 
hitherto unsuspected problems of urbanization, population 
growth, and conflict between capital and labor, while swelling 
the note of discord came the cries of western agrarianism for 
relief through the adoption of its chosen panaceas. Such a time 
of distress and disquiet easily gave birth to attempts at escape 
from existing conditions. Socialism and Populism, on the one 
hand, pointed to the avenue of politics. Less practical, but of- 
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fering a compensating safety, was the chance for flight from 
reality presented by literature. There had been a time in the 
United States when it had seemed feasible to put Utopian ideas 
to actual test, but a half-century or more of national growth had 
destroyed for ever those former favorable conditions, and Utopia 
accordingly retired to the greater security of the printed page, 
confident in its appeal to a rapidly growing novel-reading 
public. 

The idealism thus expressed had certain clearly defined char- 
acteristics. It was, in the first place, American in its source, 
silently avoiding the current terms of foreign origin, “social- 
ism” and “communism,” although conceiving the ills of society 
and the remedies proposed in economic terms that were in some 
respects similar to those found in those imported gospels. It 
was, furthermore, to a considerable extent the voice of men in 
the upper stratum of society, of those whose training or position 
could give weight to their opinions and secure a hearing for 
them. Above all, it was viewed by its authors as a part of the 
contemporary reform movement, the literary outposts, as it 
were. At the same time it struck a note frequently out of tune 
with that heard on the battle-line of real life. Not through the 
strike, it said, not through any of the other channels of “direct 
action,” but through the non-violence of politics was the millen- 
nium to be achieved. It was really a dual message, urging the 
extremists of that day to discard their suicidal tactics, and at the 
same time seeking to convince the great middle class that 
through its own intelligent efforts an unchallengeable solution 
of society’s problems was attainable, to the lasting benefit of all. 

Such an approach to Looking Backward and the literary 
legion that followed it suggests a different reaction from Mr. 
Broun’s for to-day. Whether or not “another fifty years will 
confirm Edward Bellamy’s position as one of the most authentic 
prophets of our age” becomes incidental. The matter of greater 
interest is: where are our Utopians to-day? Is there any like- 
lihood that a second Bellamy might appear in the 1930’s, and if 
so, what would be the chances for a repetition of the phenomenal 
success of his prototype? 

Attyn B. Forses. 
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Francis Dana. A Puritan Diplomat at the Court of Catherine 
the Great. By W. P. Cresson. (New York: Lincoln Mc- 
Veagh— The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. xv, 397- $5.00.) 


Almost two-thirds of this first biography of Judge Dana deal 
with his unsuccessful mission to Russia during the American 
Revolution. The thirty pages devoted to his fifteen years serv- 
ice as Chief Justice of the Commonwealth contain divers gen- 
eralities concerning the political background, an account of the 
trial of Abijah Adams drawn from secondary works, and some 
random excerpts illustrating Dana’s “hundred per centism.” 
With the new materials at his disposal Mr. Cresson has failed 
to present a striking portrait of this “typical son of plain-think- 
ing, high-living Cambridge” (156), or to throw much fresh 
light on the diplomacy of the Revolution. 

The value of the work consists in the large number of letters 
drawn principally from the Dana Papers in the possession of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and from the letters of 
Dana to John Adams preserved in the Adams Manuscripts. 
The footnotes fail to indicate, however, that at least a score of 
the more important of these, instead of being hitherto unpub- 
lished, have already appeared in Wharton’s Revolutionary Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence and in the Works of John Adams. 
From these printed documents it has long been apparent that 
part of John Adams’s suspicions of French diplomacy was due 
to the letters he received from Dana at St. Petersburg. 

Rejecting Franklin’s view “that a virgin state should pre- 
serve its virgin character and not go about suitering for alli- 
ances,” Congress sent Dana, despite his ignorance of any lan- 
guage but his own, to spend “a long period of ignominious ob- 
scurity” at the court of Catherine the Great. Mr. Cresson’s 
attempt to enliven this rather dismal story by a profusion of 
stale gossip about the Empress and her lovers is not particularly 
successful. Although the diplomatic material here first printed 
supplements the earlier accounts by Hildt and Renaut, we still 
lack an adequate analysis of the mediation project and of the 
relation of the United States to the first armed neutrality. In 
view of the great attention paid by the Continental Congress 
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from the outset of the Revolution to the commercial aspects of 
our foreign policy, and of the strength and persistence of isola- 
tion sentiment in that body, Mr. Cresson’s emphasis on Dana’s 
contributions to the formulation of these views seems ex- 
aggerated. 

There are numerous typographical errors, especially in proper 
names, such as “Malmsbury;” “Reynevals;” “Mallory,” for 
Malloy; and “Prittewitz,” for Prittwitz. 


James P. Baxter, 3rd. 


The Life and Times of Lydia E. Pinkham. By Robert Collyer 
Washburn. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1931. Pp. 
221. $3.50.) 


Casual readers, of the age whose very morals are dictated by 
advertising men, will find much of interest in The Life and 
Times of Lydia E. Pinkham. How Lydia’s face (which was 
used alternatively for Queen Victoria and Susan B. Anthony) 
put her Compound on the market; how Lydia’s slogan “Reach 
for a vegetable instead of a sweet” foreshadowed the Lucky 
Strike campaign of 1930; how Lydia’s two sons, Dan and Will, 
died for the cause of emancipated womanhood, as did the mother 
herself —all are facts highly entertaining, for the nonce. One 
closes the book with a feeling of satisfaction at having learned 
about the “mother of modern advertising,” whose high-pressure 
methods now help to sell everything from beds to chewing-gum. 
The drama of the Compound, whose final act is not yet played, 
involves the death of two sons, the surprising acquisition of the 
medicine itself on one of Isaac Pinkham’s many bad debts, and 
the amazing gullibility of American women, who were psy- 
chologically deluded into drinking alcohol out of duty to the 
race. 

For the social historian, Mr. Washburn’s book is a document 
of considerable value. With Abolition, Spiritualism, Women’s 
Rights, and Christian Science, the Vegetable Compound enter- 
prise’s sails were set to the strong, if squally, wind of the femi- 
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nist movement. “But it was this pioneer’s great genius that she 
did, left handedly, provide a specific for the unmedical ills that 
beset the sex in this time of lessening faith in man, and healed 
the wounds incident to the slaying of that final dragon: a man- 
made world.” This is one of the astute conclusions of the au- 
thor, and he offers plenty of evidence to prove it. In Lynn, 
Massachusetts, where the great emancipatress brewed her elixir, 
Mother Eddy taught, the Female Anti-Slavery Society held 
regular meetings, and women were generally alive to the per- 
plexing social and political issues of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica. To each of these Mr. Washburn has linked the enormous 
success of Lydia Pinkham’s home brew; and in so doing, he 
has linked also a great economic phenomenon which diverts 
modern dollars into the pockets of cheap gag-writers, and splat- 
ters the country with offensive photography and mawkish testi- 
monials. The fact that in 1925, after being analyzed by the 
American Medical Association as worthless (save for its 19.3 
per cent by volume of alcohol); after Bok’s anti-patent medi- 
cine crusade was ended and the Pure Food and Drugs Act had 
been passed, the sales of the Pinkham Compound for that year 
exceeded four million dollars seems proof indeed of the dubious 
value of commercialized psychology. 

In spite of such valuable collection of material, and a rather 
thorough and lucid presentation of it, the author’s style is dis- 
appointing. A great many passages are cumbersome attempts at 
the facetious, and throughout the book sentences are choppy in 
the extreme. The narrative drags in several parts, certain para- 
graphs are annoyingly disjointed, and there seems to be evidence 
of the author’s striving for a smart effect — which he does with 
a heavy nand. Yet however we deplore this fault, obvious from 
the beginning, The Life and Times of Lydia E. Pinkham is 
very readable; certainly it is an illuminative commentary upon 
our social existence, past and present, in this Mecca of Adver- 
tising. 

A. Wurrney Griswocp. 
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Letters of Warwick Greene, 1915-1928. Edited by Richard 
W. Hale. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 310. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


Twenty-five and thirty years ago the New England uni- 
versities contained a distinct group of which there are few 
survivors and no successors. These young men were mostly 
members of well-to-do families whose names bulk large in the 
annals of New England warfare and seafaring. In college they 
were oarsmen and football players, popular with their fellows, 
not noteworthy for scholarship; they differed from other young 
men of their class in loathing the various sedentary and re- 
spectable callings open to their kind. Kipling was their bard 
and Roosevelt their god. A strenuous life of service was their 
goal: hard work and plenty of it, with an opportunity to exer- 
cise their several gifts for leadership, and to accomplish some- 
thing for that “civilization” which, in those days, we all be- 
lieved to be of perfection. The annexation of the Philippines 
and the accession of Roosevelt gave them an opening: for a 
few years it looked as if intervention in Mexico and the Carib- 
bean would enlarge the demand, and that Harvard and Yale 
would be recruiting grounds for a tough Yankee version of the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Service. Dis aliter visum. Congressmen 
waxed sarcastic about “polo players”; and things were made 
difficult for the pioneers. No more Little Brown Brothers were 
annexed, and no more Athenian Knights were wanted. Gal- 
lant gentlemen with fine traditions of serving the Republic, 
eager to give and not to get, came no more into the Civil 
Service. World War was greeted by these Roosevelti with 
glad hippopes; into it they went with such zest and prompti- 
tude that few survive. 

Warwick Greene was one of the finest of this group. As his 
name implies, he was descended from the John Greene who 
followed Roger Williams to Rhode Island and remained to 
beget statesmen and soldiers. He stood out from his fellows as 
something more than a man of action, for he had modesty and 
moral restraint, a deep sensibility to beauty in all its forms, and 
an urge to creative writing which he never found time to in- 
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dulge. His college course was interrupted by service in the 
Spanish War. From the Law School he went straight to the 
Philippines, where he executed seemingly impossible engineer- 
ing tasks for which he had had no previous training. 

Unfortunately the letters collected by Mr. Hale have no 
reference to this period of Greene’s career. They begin with 
his impressions of the war in 1917, when as an administrative 
officer in aviation he visited various parts of the western front; 
they end with his return to civil life after the war. These let- 
ters are remarkable, for Greene had not only a gift of vivid 
and artistic description, but a sense of historic depth, and a 
facility at generalizing rare in men of action. But his modesty 
makes these letters an inadequate record of what he accom- 
plished; and after all he was primarily a man of action. One 
could not guess, for instance, that his first mission to the Baltic 
States, launched and promptly forgotten by the American 
Peace Commission, had the stuff in it for a saga of chivalry and, 
helpfulness to the distracted and war-worn people of Eastern 
Europe; that one day only the personality of Warwick Greene 
stood between a Baltic Republic and the German army which 
the Allies in their wisdom had allowed to remain there to “pre- 
serve order.” Some day, perhaps, the story of Greene’s mission 
and of other American missions like it will be told; some day, 
perhaps, the American public will have a set of values which 
will rate these higher than the exploits cf a Lost Battalion or a 
Sergeant York. 

After the Peace Conference, Greene continued his active 
interest in the Baltic countries by relief work; and the full 
story of this would make another bright chapter in American 
history. He was instrumental in saving tens of thousands from 
starvation. There is the merest hint, in his letters, of how 
his bright brown eye and the moral force that he radiated, 
triumphed over red tape, petty jealousies of new-born nation- 
alities, and all sorts of obstructions in a shell-shocked, despair- 
ing Eastern Europe. 

After Europe began to settle down, Warwick Greene came 
home. His name was strongly urged on the President for 
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Vice-Governor of the Philippines; but Mr. Harding did not 
listen. For this born leader of wide experience, this gentleman 
who had never faltered in the line of duty, this man of action 
who had shown great qualities in every one of the varied tasks 
that had fallen to him, his country could find no better job than 
to nurse an unsavory oil company. Shortly after pulling out of 
that mess, and when just taking over a development project of 
whose nature we are not informed, he died. 

Among Warwick Greene’s papers was found a portfolio with 
a few literary jottings, in which is this cry of anguish: “Oh! this 
passionate experience of life which has been mine —can I do 
nothing to render it again to the world? Have I taken every- 
thing in and given nothing out? Must I go to the grave with 
this locked within me, must the colors fade, and the dream 
perish with my dust?” Alas! So it has happened. 


S. E. Morison. 


The Life of Charles G. Washburn. By George H. Haynes. 
( Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
Pp. v, 302. $3.50.) 


This is the biography of a man who was important chiefly 
because of his friendships with men of unusual prominence. Al- 
though descended from one of Worcester’s families of industrial 
pioneers and a very successful business man in his own right, it 
could scarcely be said that his business career was, in itself, of 
sufficient significance to justify a biography. Again, while at 
various times a member of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
and the federal House of Representatives, and a delegate to the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 1917, in all of 
which his services were of a highly honorable nature, no par- 
ticular policy or legislative act is so peculiarly associated with 
his name as to raise him above that dead level of comparative 
obscurity which attaches to most members of such assemblies. 
On the other hand, while never the alter ego of any great man, 
his relations with Roosevelt, Taft, Coolidge, Lodge, and Weeks 
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were sufficiently intimate to make him a figure of genuine in- 
terest to the historian. 

Fortunately, both for himself and his biographer, Mr. Wash- 
burn was a prolific writer of letters, and it is largely from his 
correspondence with his mother and with public men of his time 
that Professor Haynes has reconstructed the story of his life. A 
chapter on “Boyhood and School Days” is of especial interest, 
because it relates the story of the beginnings of his friendship 
with Roosevelt at Harvard. This is followed by four chapters 
covering his business activities, together with his legislative and 
Congressional careers. Despite the fact that they deal with the 
most active period of his life, these chapters constitute by far the 
least interesting portion of the book, for there was little in 
either his business or public life which was distinctive. Indeed, 
an almost complete lack of dramatic or magnetic qualities was 
his chief weakness as a public man. 

When the author turns to a discussion of Washburn as biog- 
rapher of Roosevelt and Weeks, and as an observer of public 
events, the book immediately takes on a new interest. In sev- 
eral chapters he sets forth in considerable detail the views of 
Washburn upon the leading men and issues of the period from 
1911 to 1924. But while interesting in themselves, these views 
change little, if at all, the picture of the period as derived from 
other sources. And our confidence in the accuracy of Wash- 
burn’s judgment of even his closest friends is likely to be shaken 
when we read that he ventured the opinion that in the memo- 
rable contest over the League of Nations, Lodge was actuated 
solely “by considerations of public policy,” and that “if any 
personal hatred was decisive of the result in this duel between 
the President of the United States and Senator Lodge, it was 
that felt for Mr. Lodge by the President” —a view which, as 
Professor Haynes makes clear, is wholly untenable in the light 
of Mr. Lodge’s posthumous volume, The Senate and the League 
of Nations. 

While sympathetic toward his subject, Professor Haynes does 
not forget to be critical. He writes with admirable restraint and 
has endeavored, where possible, to let Mr. Washburn speak 
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through his letters and speeches. The book is a faithful record 
of the man, Charles G. Washburn, but it adds little to our 
knowledge of the history of the period, either local or national. 
For this the responsibility is to be sought not in the author but 
in the limitations inherent in his subject. 

James B. Hences. 


Connecticut Clockmakers of the Eighteenth Century. By Pen- 
rose R. Hoopes. (Hartford, Connecticut: Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell; New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1930. 
Pp. x, 178. Illustrated. $10.00.) 


A century ago more clocks were made in Connecticut than 
in all other states combined. The thirty-hour shelf clock de- 
signed by Eli Terry, about 1815, was produced and sold the 
world over in hundreds of thousands, and since that time clock- 
and watchmaking has been one of the principal industries in 
the state. The Connecticut clock became a standard for all 
makers to imitate, and no kitchen or foreroom of a New Eng- 
land farmer was complete without one. Doubtless because of 
this much has been written and printed about clockmaking in 
Connecticut but never before have the early craftsmen in the 
industry been listed, the facts concerning their lives and pro- 
ductions unearthed, and an intelligent appreciation of their 
craft recorded in type. 

Mr. Hoopes has produced a thorough-going working tool for 
the collector of clocks and all interested in the subject. He be- 
gins with a biographical summary of the pioneer clockmakers 
in New England and particularly those working in Connecticut. 
He then describes the early clocks, the clocks with brass works 
and those with wooden works (always held in less repute), and 
lastly the public clocks made for meeting-house steeples. This 
excellent essay is followed by biographical sketches of seventy- 
nirie clockmakers working before 1800, representing a large 
amount of painstaking research. This may be considered the 
most important feature of the book and nothing like it has ever 
been done before. 
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The early Connecticut clockmakers, like other craftsmen of 
their time, were unable to support their families by sticking 
wholly to their craft. Clocks cost money and only the com- 
fortably fixed could buy or barter. As a natural result, these 
men showed their versatility and also became tinkers, foundry- 
men, button and spoon makers, and joiners. Ebenezer Parmele 
of Guilford, was not only a maker of brass and wooden clocks, 
but also a boat-builder, chair-maker, worker in wood and metal, 
and a general trader operating a cargo sloop in which he trans- 
ported merchandise up and down Long Island Sound. He 
was born in Guilford in 1690 and apparently was the first 
clockmaker in the Colony. 

To these clockmakers working in brass it was but a step to 
work in silver and so meet the local need for ware. Of the sev- 
enty-nine listed in this volume thirty-seven were also silver- 
smiths, or “goldsmiths.” Some of this early Connecticut silver 
has been preserved but nothing is more difficult to find to-day’ 
than goldsmithing of the Colonial and Provincial periods. 

During the eighteenth century, clocks were usually “‘be- 
spoke” or made to order, without the intervention of a dealer or 
middleman. The clockmakers of that time made most of the 
tools with which they worked and a self-made tool kit usually 
formed the principal capital of the full-fledged journeyman 
when he left his master’s shop and this entire equipment he could 
carry away on his back. 

This volume is handsomely printed and illustrated and is a 
“collector’s item,” in fact, it was selected by the Committee of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the “Fifty 
Books of the Year” for 1930. The forty-one fine plates, re- 
produced by the Knudsen process, may well satisfy the esthetic 
taste of the critic of fine printing, but the collector of clocks 
is likely to long for good half-tones reproducing the sharpest 
possible photographs of originals. 

Georce Francis Dow. 
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Social Problems and Policy During the Puritan Revolution. By 
Margaret James. (London: Routledge, 1930. Pp. viii, 430. 
$5.00.) 


English Puritanism has not yet had its historian. The fact 
would seem to be, that its immense historical importance is only 
equalled by its psychological remoteness from the modern mind; 
consequently, one of the most powerful spiritual forces of mod- 
ern English and American history passes too often without seri- 
ous study or understanding, to the common loss of historical 
studies and general culture. 

Miss James’ volume is not, of course, this ideal history of 
Puritanism, but a contribution towards the understanding of 
Puritanism in its economic and social sides, at a particular peri- 
od of its history, during the years between the outbreak of the 
Civil Wars and the Restoration. It is the result of three years’ 
research in sources, the most important of which lie in Lon- 
don—the manuscripts of the Guildhall Record Office, the 
archives of the City Companies, the Thomason tracts in the 
British Museum, and other great repositories of the social life 
of seventeenth-century England. The book sums up a laborious 
investigation upon a complex and highly significant period, the 
problems of which bear upon important general questions of 
economic history. The general formula which Miss James’ 
applies to her materials derive from Mr. R. H. Tawney’s im- 
mensely stimulating and rash Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism (1926), which developed with important modifications the 
theories of Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, and other students, 
upon the relations between Protestantism and economic devel- 
opment. Miss James’ first chapter, confessedly derivative, re- 
states this interpretation of the period. She then discusses the 
specifically economic results of the long disturbances of the 
Civil Wars. In other chapters, agriculture, the largest of Eng- 
lish seventeenth-century industries; the question of monopolies 
and regulation of industry; the conflict of class-interests in the 
London gilds; the poor law system, and social thought, are sep- 
arately treated. Some of these topics have been already, at least 
partially, handled by other writers, ¢.g., the internal evolution 
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of the gilds by the late Professor Unwin; but there is certainly 
need of a general study of the disturbances introduced into the 
economic system of England by the events of that unquiet time. 

Miss James believes that hers is a period of far-reaching 
change in social life and thought; she describes an age of civil 
war, rich in destructiveness and in the sudden liberation of re- 
pressed social conflicts, afloat with new theories of life and 
society. Puritanism fails to establish its ideal Commonwealth; 
but it leaves its heavy stamp upon the thought of the classes ris- 
ing to a position of dominance in English society; and breeds 
out of its own fanaticism the cool, determined materialism of 
the eighteenth century. 

For American readers as for English, the material here col- 
lected must throw from time to time a vivid light backward 
upon the society from which the English settlers of North 
America issued. But pleasure in these new accessions of knowl- 
edge must be unfortunately tempered by some doubts as to the . 
efficacy of the general explanations to which Miss James en- 
deavours to make them conform. To make a general criticism, 
Miss James perhaps over-argues her case and attributes a little 
too much importance in English social evolution both to the 
Civil Wars and to Puritanism. Despite dislocation, depression, 
and unemployment in Cromwellian London and elsewhere, 
surely the most marked feature of English economic life in the 
seventeenth century, as compared, say, with that of Central 
Europe in the same period, is its equable development. The 
problem is not that the results of civil war were so severe, as 
that they did not go far deeper. And with the comparative 
stability of English society in that age is bound up the character 
of Puritanism, which is first and foremost, religious in charac- 
ter, and fundamentally conservative, on both sides of the At- 
lantic in its social philosophy. Modernity in the seventeenth 
century was flowing from quarters more important than 
Geneva; and notably, surely, from the growth of scientific 
studies and the half-observed effects of economic changes them- 
selves upon social positions and social thought. The influence of 
Puritanism can be over-stressed by comparison with these other 
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forces, hard and unmanageable as they are to trace. For ex- 
ample, it is impossible not to feel skeptical as to a good deal of 
the alleged influence of Puritanism upon class relationships, as 
regulated by the Poor Law. The admirable remarks of Pro- 
fessor G. N. Clark (The Seventeenth Century, 1929: the 
Chapter on Science) upon the growing gap between classes, 
though not specifically directed towards the problem of the Poor 
Law, suggest a theory of class-relationships in the seventeenth 
century more comprehensive, more sober and more intricate, of 
which Puritan influences form only a part. 


W. B. H. Court. 


The Martial Spirit; A Study of our War with Spain. By Walter 
Millis. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xm, 427. $4.00.) 


Less than ten months before the outbreak of our war with 
Spain, Theodore Roosevelt confidently assured his listeners at 
the Naval War College that “in this country there is not the 
slightest danger of an over-development of warlike spirit, and 
there never has been any such danger.” Mr. Millis’s absorbing 
story of the war shows us how little reason there was to trust 
in American sanity and will to peace, and traces, with relent- 
less irony, the consequences of the martial spirit. With little of 
the paraphernalia of scholarship, with no footnotes to the wide 
range of sources consulted, the work rests on abundant ma- 
terials keenly analyzed and assembled with much literary skill. 

Some will complain that the economic background of the war 
is slighted, though the profits sought by jingo journalists bent 
on circulation are emphasized and some of the economic aspects 
of the acquisition of the Philippines are duly stressed. When so 
many writers, on the other hand, have overdone the economic 
interpretation of the war of 1898 by treating our trade and in- 
vestments in the Caribbean at that time as if they had much of 
the bulk and influence they have to-day, it is a relief to see the 
emphasis shifted to the psychological factor, and the press given 
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its due share of the war guilt by an editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

One wonders, however, if something more than the lion’s 
share of responsibility is not meted out to Hearst and Pulitzer. 
True, there was only one Frederic Remington to invent and 
portray for the Journal the search by Spanish soldiers of a sus- 
pected young lady standing nude before them in the cabin of an 
American steamer. But every Congressman, as a Maine rep- 
resentative pointed out at the time, had two or three newspapers 
in his district, “most of them printed in red ink . . . and shout- 
ing for blood.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Millis makes too much 
of the contrast between Cleveland and McKinley in their 
Cuban policy. In his last annual message Cleveland warned 
Spain that, 


it can not be reasonably assumed that the hitherto expectant attitude 
of the United States will be indefinitely maintained . . . a time may ° 
arrive when a correct policy and care for our interests, as well as a re- 
gard for the interests of other nations and their citizens, joined by 
considerations of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile 
country intimately related to us saved from complete devastation, will 
constrain our Government to such action as will subserve the interests 
thus involved and at the same time promise to Cuba and its inhabi- 
tants an opportunity to enjoy the blessings of peace. 


It is inaccurate to say that the final Spanish reply in April, 
1898, “covered everything — absolutely everything — upon 
which we had insisted.” Mr. Millis avoids the error frequently 
made by less careful writers, who charge McKinley with sup- 
pressing the news of Spain’s “surrender.” He contents himself 
with the observation that, in the President’s message of April 
11, “the fact that Spain had surrendered was imparted in two 
brief paragraphs, inserted at the end of nine closely printed 
pages written on the assumption that she had not.” 

Although Mr. Millis shows much sympathy for Shafter, and 
concludes that the War Department “on the whole did a sur- 
prisingly good job,” he keeps the spotlight on the inefficiency of 
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Army and Navy alike. The Navy, he points out, “was able to 
conduct the Caribbean campaign under the veil of a censorship 
which, if quite inadequate to conceal its movements from the 
Spaniards, was at least sufficient to conceal its errors from the 
home population. . . . The disparity between the actual achieve- 
ments of the two services hardly seems as great as the public of 
the time believed; but the Navy had its war correspondents 
more or less where it wanted them.” 

When the United States emerged triumphant from what 
John Hay styled “a splendid little war,” the world, as Mr. 
Millis points out, perhaps “could indeed do nothing but ap- 
plaud the new arrival among the thugs.” To the fierce but 
unsuccessful struggles of our anti-imperialists he might well 
have devoted more space. Whatever one may think of Bryan’s 
conduct at the time, one should not give Pettigrew’s version of 
his motives in urging Democratic senators to vote for the peace 
treaty without giving at the same time a full statement of 
Bryan’s own explanation of his conduct. 

Roosevelt is pursued throughout this work with relentless 
hostility. He struts through its pages with his eyes on the head- 
lines and the reporters ever at his elbow. Here at times the au- 
thor’s customary good humor deserts him. 

Admitting that he stresses the satiric aspects of the war, Mr. 
Millis insists that “every war in modern times has presented 
precisely the same elements, though ordinarily they are con- 
cealed beneath the immense tragedy which war normally in- 
volves. Our war with Spain merely offered an opportunity to 
examine them in one case where that tragedy was not present.” 
Those who found tragedy present for them in 1898 may deem 
Mr. Millis’s account one-sided. It remains none the less a nota- 
ble contribution to American diplomatic history and to our 
knowledge of how wars come about. 


James P. Baxter, 3rd. 
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A Yankee in Patagonia: Edward Chace. By Robert and 
Katharine Barrett. With Frontispiece and Introduction by 
Rockwell Kent. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1931. Pp. vim, 349. $4.00.) 


This remarkable book is the story of a New Englander, 
who, fresh from the farm and the machine shop, found himself 
stranded in the Patagonia of thirty-five years ago—a pretty 
barbarous part of the world. Threatened with consumption, in 
the autumn of 1897 he shipped before the mast, but the drunken 
skipper of his schooner soon proved impossible, and Chace was 
not to be found when the vessel set sail from Patagonian waters. 
Neither, it might be added, were the ship’s tools. Chace had 
no intention of remaining permanently in this remote country, 
but somehow he never got away for thirty years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrett met him—the only other North 
American in Patagonia — during their journey across that diffi- 
cult country a few years back, and were fortunately able to 
renew their acquaintance in New England the following year. 
Chace proved a great raconteur, his mind packed with the ex- 
perience of thirty years, and, with the help of a stenographer, 
they were able to turn his amazing flow of narrative and gesture 
into this fascinating book, a cross-section of Patagonian life. 

Chace’s skill at carpentry made him a handy man about any 
estancia (sheep-farm) but, not content to remain at his old 
craft, he tried all the trades that Patagonia had to offer. He 
learned to shear sheep, to dip and to herd them, he went pros- 
pecting for gold and hunting wild cattle, and he became an 
exterminator of pumas, riskily tracking them down in dark 
caverns. But his attempts to set up for himself as an estanciero 
proved unsuccessful, for his small accumulations of capital were 
insufficient to tide him over the misfortunes incident to the early 
stages of any such enterprise. For a long time he held off from 
the routine symbolized by the estancia bell, but eventually 
capitulated and became the manager of several small estates, 
finishing as “section boss” handling thirty thousand sheep on 
one of the larger ranches. He became a master at managing 
great sheep drives (on contract—so much per head provided 
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there were no considerable losses) down to the frigorifico (re- 
frigerating plant). 

The book is crammed with good yarns of all sorts— some 
almost too good to be true. The delightful tale of St. Peter as 
a gaucho (186-188) should interest the student of folklore. 
For the anthropologist there is a highly interesting chapter on 
“Indians” — viewed from within their toldos. Natural history 
is well represented by absorbing chapters on “Ostriches,” 
“Pumas in Caves,” and “Guanacos.” There is room for only 
one small sample among hundreds: 


There was a Scotch fellow come along to my shanty one night and 
he was talkin’ about some of the great pipers in Scotland. I says, 
“Would you like a tune on the pipes?” “Have you got pipes?” 
“Sure,” I says, “I'll get em.” I had a big tomcat outside the door. | 
picked him up and put his tail between my teeth and come in with 
him under my arm. He let out some awful yowls. This Scotch fel- 
low got insulted and wanted to fight. (294). 


But Mr. Barrett, who contributes that greater part of the 
book which is not quotation from Chace (whose narratives are 
always direct and very much to the point), unfortunately often 
does his best to spoil the book. His own manner of writing is 
peculiarly crabbed and obscure, and sometimes makes very tough 
going. But furthermore, Mr. Barrett has a very special knowl- 
edge of Patagonian geology, which he displays at length, in 
season and out. Not infrequently he spends whole paragraphs, 
couched in curious diction, elaborating facts which could be 
better conveyed by a diagram, chart, or photograph. I suspect 
that this peculiarity may well prevent the book from becoming 
what it otherwise deserves to be, a best-seller. 


D. H. Mucripce. 

















SHORT NOTICES 


The Historical Collections of the Danvers Historical Society, 
xvi. (Danvers, Massachusetts: the Society. 1930. Pp. 120.) 


The Danvers Historical Society is one of those local organi- 
zations which courageously continues to publish Collections, 
even though it is necessary to insert poems by members and 
extracts from documents already printed. The present volume 
continues the publication of the Danvers Town Records for 
1701-07, and Miss Tapley’s history of Captain Samuel Page 
and his vessels. An Orderly Book kept by Benjamin Peabody 
at West Point in 1780 is also reproduced. The necrology in- 
cludes a short account of George Augustus Peabody, born in 
1831. , 


New England Journal. By Arthur A. Shurcliff. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Illustrated. 
Pp. 1x, 94. $2.50.) 


This little book is a collection of prose poems suggested by 
New England scenery, character and travels. Mr. Shurcliff is 
one of those lucky persons whom things as various as the Nan- 
tucket moors and a quick-lunch room on Causeway Street, 
stimulate to write. He is to be congratulated on avoiding the 
note of decay and regret that is too often suggested by the New 
England countryside. 





NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Ray Srannarp Baker is the biographer of Woodrow 
Wilson. 


James Puinney Baxter, 3xp., Master of Adams House, 
is an Associate Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Bruce M. Bice ow is a member of the Department of His- 
tory in Brown University. 


W. B. H. Court took his B.A. at Cambridge, England, in 
1927. For two years he did post-graduate work in history at 
Harvard, where he took his A.M. in 1928. 


Grorce Francis Dow is one of the foremost students of 
the colonial history of New England. 


Autyn B. Forses is Acting Editor of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


A. Wuirney Griswo pn is an assistant in the Department 
of History at Yale. 


James B. Hepces is a member of the Department of His- 
tory in Brown University. 


Francis Orro Martruiessen is an Assistant Professor in 
History and Literature and Senior Tutor of Eliot House in 
Harvard University. 


Pxuitip ArnswortH Means is a student of the history of 
ancient Peru. In 1931 he published Ancient Civilizations of 
the Andes. 


Perry GitBert MIL_er is an instructor and tutor in His- 
tory in Harvard University. 


D. H. Mucriwce is a graduate of the University of South- 
ern California, A.B., 1927; A.M., 1928. At present he is a 
student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard. 
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Wixi A.ian Netson is President of Smith College. 


Henry BamForp Parkes is instructor in the Department 
of History in New York University. 


Francis Parsons, A.B., Yale, 1893, the author of The 
Friendly Club and other books on the literature of Connecticut, 
is a banker of Hartford. 


Roy M. Pererson is a member of the Department of Span- 
ish and Italian in the University of Maine. 


Ropert Frencu Seysott is Professor of the History of 
Education in the University of Illinois. 


Frances Grace Smirtu is Professor of Botany at Smith 
College. 


Susan ReeEp STIFLER, author of Church and State in Mas- 
sachusetts, is a member of the Department of History and Po-: 
litical Science at Mount Holyoke College. 


ERRATUM: JULY, 1931 
Page 517, line 14: delete “Ganas.” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A shortage in copies of the issue for July, 1930, makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for the New England Quarterly to fill orders 
for complete sets. The Quarterly will buy back any extra copies 
mailed to Post Office Box 66, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 











A liberal education 
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ABSTRACTS 


As a periodical guide it is invaluable because it 
covers 4,500 periodicals; because it is selective, in- 
cluding only the important contributions; and be- 
cause it goes beyond bibliographical listing by pro- 
viding abstracts which summarize the contents of 
the articles. 


As a reference work it is invaluable because it is al- 
ways up-to-date, making available the material in 
the current magazines; because it is comprehensive 
—as witness the 36,000 topical entries in the 1930 
Index. There are few subjects relating to man and 
society that are not included. 





Moreover, the ABSTRACTS are good reading! 


Send for a sample copy! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


$6 a year in the U.S. and Canada. $6.50 elsewhere 
Volumes I and II, bound, each $7.50, plus postage 
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Jacobin and Junto 
By Cuartes Warren 


The heated politics which entered into the daily life of Antifederalist and Federalist 
days and into murders, elections, law trials, and even funerals and church affairs 
are vividly illustrated in these extracts from the pungent diary of the witty, pug- 
nacious old doctor, Nathaniel Ames. Here is valuable history, entertaining and 
alive instead of “embalmed and static.” $3.50. 


Concord Fight 
By Jeremy Lister 


“His accounts of important moments are vivid and clear and his narrative is both 
humanly and historically interesting.” — New York Times. “Such a record is 
worth any number of carefully compiled ‘histories’ of the early days of the Revo- 
lution. . . . / A modest but important little volume.” — Hartford Courant. $1.50. 


The Diary of Frederick Mackenzie 


“A treasure of invaluable source material for the historian and a work of intense 
interest for every American.” — Hartford Courant. “Apart from their desirability 
to the student and research worker, the diaries are a mine of interest to the general 
reader.” — Portland Evening News. Two volumes. $10.00. 


Robert Feke 
By Henry Wiper Foore 


“A work of original investigation that must stand as a model of thoroughness, 
verified statements and good organization of material.” — Christian Science 
Monitor. “It is the definitive treatise on Robert Feke, and as such must claim 
the attention of every student of the history of American art.” — The Antiquarian. 
$7.50. 


Town Government in Mass- 
achusetts, 1620-1930 
By Jouwn F. Sty 
“A distinct and valuable contribution in the field of local government and institu- 
tional development.” — American Political Science Review. “A handy and a 
readable account of the early history of the Massachusetts town and its present- 
day problems.” — Boston Transcript. $2.50. 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society 
ESTABLISHED 1791 


The Collections (77 volumes) and Proceedings (63 volumes) 
of the Society are extraordinarily rich in a great variety of con- 
tributions to the sources and study of American History. Volumes 
still in print, and certain special publications, can be purchased from 
the Librarian: Collections, $4.00; Proceedings, $3.00. 


The volumes listed below are out of print: 


COLLECTIONS PROCEEDINGS 
Series I: 2, 3, 8, 9. Series I: 2, 3, 11, 13, 17, 28, 19. 
“ If: 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. “EBs, 85°85 So. Gs. Fs. 8) 9. 185 
III: 1, 2, 3, 9, 10. 13, 14, 18, 19. 
IV: 1, 3, 10. « IE: « (41). 
V: I, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
VI: 5. 
VII: 5, 6, 7. 


1154 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 





The Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts 


The following Publications of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts are still available. The volumes of Transactions con- 
tain the papers read or communicated to the meetings of the 
Society, on a wide range of subjects related to the history and 
literature of New England. All were printed in small editions, 
and the plates have been destroyed. 


II: Massachusetts Royal Commissions, 1681-1774. III: 
Transactions, 1895-97. IV: Land Bank Papers, Bibliography 
or printed Laws and House Journals of Massachusetts. VII: 
Transactions, 1900-02. X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV: Transac- 
tions, 1904-13. XV, XVI: Harvard College Records, 1636- 
1750. XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI: Transactions, 1913- 
19. XXII, XXIII: Plymouth Church Records, 1620-1859. 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI: Transactions, 1920-26. 


Price five dollars a volume, postpaid. Orders should be sent 
to Kennetu B. Murpock, Editor, The Master’s Lodge, Lev- 
erett House, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 











